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FAIR TO SEE.—PART VII. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


We shall not dwell any longer in 
detail upon the remainder of Ber- 
trand’s and Pigott’s stay at Cairn- 
arvoch. 

For the former, the time passed 
all too quickly, every day unfold- 
ing new charms in the object of his 
love, every hour increasing his en- 
chantment, till even the ideal of his 
early worship looked, in the cold 
distance of the past, but a dim, im- 
perfect shadow, compared with the 
bright reality now flooding his life 
with sunshine. As for the others, 
Pigott’s temper, which, as a rule, 
was eminently equable, soon re- 
gained its tone; the weather was 
glorious, the sport good—for him 
two grand consolations; so that he 
even recovered some of his original 
semi-enthusiasm for the place and 
its amusements. 

The cloud soon passed from Mr. 
M‘Killop’s brow. Tainsh had shown 
no malice ; so far from carrying the 
fiery cross of denunciation and slan- 
der about the country, as predicted 
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by Mrs. M‘Killop, he had written 
a cordial note of congratulation on 
the news “conveyed to him by Mr. 
Cameron,” and M‘Killop beamed 
upon the young couple, and seemed 
to await as impatiently as they 
the arrival of Sir Roland’s jiat. 
Mrs. M‘Killop could not, from her 
very nature, remain long in cold 
abstraction, and ere long her noisy 
tongue clattered with all its wonted 
energy : her secret sorrows and dis- 
appointments were, no doubt, as- 
suaged by the prospect of excite- 
ment in store—a trousseau to super- 
intend — the éclat of a marriage, 
and all the bustle, movement, noise, 
and display therewith connected : 
altogether, the latter weeks of the 
Cairnarvoch campaign passed bless- 
edly for some, tranquilly for others, 
and tolerably at least for ail. But 
the most liberal “leave” must have 
an end, and with the second week 
of October that of Bertrand and 
Pigott came to a close; and the 
lover had to turn his back upon his 
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love, and return to his duty; and 
never was the old antagonism be- 
tween love and duty more keenly 
appreciated than now by him, as 
he mooned through his daily occu- 
pations in a somnambulistic way, 
wondering to find everything so 
changed—the joys of the barracks 
so flat, the duties so stale, the com- 
panionship so wearily vapid and un- 
profitable. 

Sir Roland’s answer was not ex- 
pected for three months, and in the 
event of its being favourable it was 
decided that the marriage should 
take place immediately after its 
arrival. ‘The delay and the separa- 
tion would probably have been irk- 
some and trying to most men; but 
to Bertrand, who thought, and felt, 
and acted, all, so to speak, in the 
superlative degree, the weariness of 
this interval appeared to be some- 
thing without a parallel. What had 
formerly constituted his social plea- 
sures now offered no distraction, and 
occupations that had once been full 
of interest afforded him no relief. 
Garrison convivialities were coarse 
orgies; garrison duties a solemn 
farce; the funniest man in the re- 
giment was a dreary buffoon, and 
the smartest officer a peddling prig. 
Looking thus on his surroundings 
with a jaundiced eye, his surround- 
ings soon began to return the com- 
pliment ; for where there is a large 
circle of cheery companionship to 
choose from, it is not to be expected 
that men whose object it is to live 
merrily all. the days of their lives, 
should trouble themselves to coax a 
moody man into good fellowship. 
So Bertrand dropped into a state of 
isolation strangely in contrast with 
his former position in the regiment, 
and had a weary, fretful time of it, 
his mind inverted and staring at its 
own discontent, morn, noon, and 
night. In all the twenty-four hours 
there was but one gleam of sunshine 
for him, and that was when the 
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post came in and brought Eila’s 
daily epistle—for a daily epistle was 
of course necessary to keep the 
lovers properly posted up in the 
thermometric readings of each other’s 
hearts ; and charming letters 
Kila wrote, full of life and sparkle— 
freely interspersed with the essential 
element, and one-half at least de- 
voted to the discussion of Bertrand’s 
merits, moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical. They were most satisfactory, 
and they did satisfy their recipient 
for about an hour, after which he 
began to look forward to the next, 
with a full recurrence of the restless 
cravings and longings of the love- 
sick. 

Pigott was his only resource in 
the way of society. He had always, 
as we know, been Bertrand’s very 
special friend ; and now the merit of 
knowing her procured for him a mo- 
nopoly of the lover’s company—a 
distinction which poor Pigott some- 
times found to be rather oppressive. 

“A little of that kind of thing 
goes a long way with most men,” he 
complained pathetically to the Mess 
one day ; ‘‘ and every one knows it is 
not in my line. I would do a deal 
for Bertrand, but he does become 
maddening at times—simply mad- 
dening. His conversation has be- 
come a sort of —what do you call 
it? what they sing at the end of the 
Psalms ? yes—a doxology; and he 
won’t let me off a single ‘Amen.’ If 
the marriage doesn’t come off soon, 
Ill do something desperate. I be- 
lieve my reason is beginning to 
totter; as for my digestive organs, 
they are simply nowhere. I dream 
at nights. I dreamt last night that 
the marriage was coming off. I 
was the groomsman, and my duty 
was to carry a haggis to church 
under each arm, and to see that the 
bride and bridegroom each disposed 
of one before the ring was put on. 
That shows what a state I must 
be in.” 
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Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, Pigott was, on the whole, very 
patient with his friend, and only 
showed himself otherwise now and 
then, on which occasions he would 
viciously point out the absurdity of 
expecting Sir Roland to give his 
consent to the marriage, or dilate 
with a great deal of powerful word- 
painting on the idiosyncrasies of Mr. 
and Mrs. M‘Killop. 

Then Bertrand would flare up, 
and there would be a*row—such 
rows as always happen between men 
who are too much shut up together 
—and then a reconciliation, and so 
forth. 

The time went past, however, 
somehow, and the winter crept on. 
The M‘Killops went down to Edin- 
burgh, partly from stress of weather, 
and partly because they wished to 
lose not a moment in commencing 
arrangements for the wedding when 
the “‘mere matter of form” arrived 
from the antipodes. It was Ber- 
trand’s earnest prayer in all his let- 
ters that these arrangements might 
be proceeded with in anticipation— 
the trousseau procured, the day 
named, even the guests bidden— 
and nothing left to be done but 
start for church, and live happy ever 
after, as soon as Sir Roland dropped 
the flag. It was his pet grievance, 
for ever dinned into his friend’s 
tingling ears, that this prayer was 
not complied with ; to which Pigott, 
when out of temper, would reply, that 
“old M‘Killop was not half such a 
fool as he looked, and knew perfect- 
ly well that a second-hand trousseau 
and a stale wedding-cake were about 
the most unsaleable forms which 
portable property could assume.” 

At last the period of suspense 
came to a close; the eventful day 
arrived ; the colonial mail came in, 
and Bertrand found on his table the 
unmistakable despatch, directed in 
his uncle’s handwriting—the order of 
release from purgatory—the “ Open 
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Sesame” before which the gates of 
Hymen were to expand. 

Quivering with excitement, he 
seized the fateful missive, tore it 
open, and read as follows :— 


“1st December 18—. 

“Dear Bertranp, —I duly re- 
ceived your letter of the 12th Sep- 
tember, but as the same mail brought 
me a communication from an indi- 
vidual who professes an interest in 
your welfare (though he desires to, 
remain incognito), containing state- 
ments bearing upon the matter of 
your letter, [ have delayed my 
reply to you till I could verify these 
statements, which I have been en- 
abled to do by communicating with 
correspondents in a neighbouring 
colony. Looking only to your own 
letter, requesting my consent to 
your marriage with a Miss M‘Killop, 
the daughter of a person with whom, 
as far as I can make out, you have 
been boarding in Scotland during 
the autumn, I should have been 
inclined to say, first, that your appli- 
cation to me ought properly to have 
preeeded your addresses to the lady 
in question, your own means not 
enabling you, without my assistance, 
to carry out any engagement of the 
sort. Knowing, however, that your 
disposition is eminently rash and 
impulsive, I might have been in- 
clined to look upon this error with 
some leniency, had the step vou 
propose to take not been open to 
the gravest objection in every par- 
ticular. That at your age, in your 
profession, and with your vague 
prospects, you should dream of mat- 
rimony at all, argues a tolerably 
advanced state of folly; but that 
you should gravely propose to ally 
yourself with a nameless nobody, 
and thereby sacrifice any advantage 
of connection which you now have, 
or might possibly acquire, really 
appears to be insanity pure and 
simple, With nothing, then, to go 
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upon but your own letter, I should 
have unhesitatingly withheld my 
consent, and warned you to look for 
no countenance or assistance from 
me in the event of. your declining to 
abandon the engagement. But if 
these were my views merely on your 
own statement of the case, you may 
imagine what they became when I 
learned from your friend the fact— 
the horrible fact—that the person 
whose daughter you propose to make 
your wife has actually been a con- 
victed felon, and has undergone, in 
a colony adjacent to this, a term of 
penal servitude. There is no pos- 
sible doubt as to the identity of the 
man. Dismiss any such idea which 
your own wishes might suggest. I 
have ascertained the facts of the 
ease. I neither speak nor act upon 
some light hearsay evidence, and 
what I assert, you may thoroughly 
depend upon. Under these circum- 
stances it is idle for me to discuss 
the matter. I can only hope—and 
indeed I can scarcely doubt — that 
you will assure me by the return 
mail that you were ignorant of the 
stigma attaching to the family you 
propose to ally yourself with, that 
you recoil with horror from an en- 
gagement, contracted in ignorance 
of it, and could not for an instant 
look upon such an obstacle as other- 
wise than insurmountable. I can 
scarcely doubt, I say, that you will 
write to me at once in this sense. 

‘‘ But there must be no sort of mis- 
conception on your part, as to how 
I shall act, if unfortunately I should 
be wrong, and if, in one of those 
flights of wrong-headed romance in 
which you seem occasionally to in- 
dulge, you should still venture to 
think of such a disgraceful connec- 
tion—led away, perhaps, by specious 
protestations of injured innocence, 
or by the vehemence of your mis- 
placed attachment: therefore I tell 
you plainly, that unless you furnish 
me with a prompt assurance, upon 
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your honour, that the engagement 
is at an end, and that you will have 
no further communication with the 
girl, I shall cease to look upon you 
as a member of my family, or as 
interested any longer, in the remot- 
est degree, in the destination of my 
property, which, under such circum- 
stances, I have full legal power to 
alienate from you. I trust such 
stern measures will never be called 
for. I sincerely trust that, as a 
threat, they are unnecessary. I 
prefer to believe that the recollec- 
tion of what is due to the honour of 
our ancient race will be alone suffi- 
cient to make you do what is right. 
Still it is necessary that there should 
be no possibility of misconceptior, 
and so I speak plainly. I look an- 
xiously for your reply, and remain 
your affectionate uncle, 
““Rotanp Cameron.” 


Bertrand began to read this letter 
standing upright at the table; as he 
read, his colour changed, his eyes 
became dilated, and his lips were 
tightly compressed; but when he 
came to the passage ‘thas actually 
been a convicted felon,” he paused, 
stared wildly about him, and sank 
down upon a chair with such a cry 
of anguish as-can only come from 
a heart stricken with some sudden, 
excruciating pain. Still he read on— 
almost mechanically — to the end 
and then the paper fell from his 
hand, as though he had been para- 
lysed. 

A numb stupor came over his 
mind; his consciousness seemed to 
be pent in by walls of thick, im- 
penetrable cloud, and the pressure 
of a darkness that could be felt, 
weighed upon him with an indefi- 
nite sense of overwhelming misery. 
He was stunned; he was conscious 
only of utter pain and misery ; every- 
thing else was confused and inde- 
finite; and it was only after a long 
interval, and slowly, that from this - 
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chaos, the actual calamity which had 
befallen him shaped itself out in 
clear, inexorable reality. 

Every graceful attribute, every 
charm of mind or of person which 
Eila possessed, had been so wrought 
up by Bertrand’s love ‘and poetic 
fancy, that she had become to him 
a being inhabiting the earth indeed 
—mysteriously inhabiting the earth 
—yet not of it; a being too ethereal 
and pure to be affected by the sor- 
did details of every day existence, 
a unique creation, “a floweret of 
Eden,” upon which the serpent’s 
trail could never pass. ll asso- 
ciations of common life that acci- 
dentally obtruded themselves, from 
time to time, in any sort of juxta- 
position with the thought of her, 
jarred upon him painfully, as if the 
flow of a harmony had been sud- 
denly interrupted by some intolerable 
discord. Not the least of these had 
been, at first, the circumstance that 
she possessed a father to whose 
earthy characteristics it was impos- 
sible to be blind; but, after all, he 
was an unobtrusive person; and 
what with habit and daily contem- 
plation, what with some instinctive 
sympathy with a natural affection 
which he felt that Eila must enter- 
tain towards this detrimental pa- 
rent, he had got to look upon him 
as rather negatively an evil, than a 
positive profanation of the object of 
his worship. Thus the fact of her 
paternity had hung, like a cloud in- 
deed, but remotely, on the far-away 
horizon of his otherwise sunbright 
heaven. But now came this dis- 
illusionising fact, breaking, as by a 
counter-spell, the magic circle with 
which his imagination had hedged 
her in; and there was she, whom in 
his fastidious devotion he would 
have guarded from contact with 
aught that was prosaic, were it 
never so innocent—there was she, 
the prismatic nimbus that enveloped 
her reft and dissipated, standing 


revealed in indissoluble association 
with all that was vilest and most 
degrading. Bertrand contemplated 
this, and was torn with the agony 
of a struggle between the different 
elements which go to make up what 
the world calls “Love.” We all 
know how little there often is of the 
pure essence in that mysterious com- 
pound; how Vanity, Egotism, Self- 
love, and Self-interest, calling Fancy 
to their aid, can put on the graceful 
semblance of the passion, and pass, 
even self-deceiving, for its reality ; 
and how often the strongest analytic 
test can scarcely disintegrate the 
counterfeit. To such a test was 
Bertrand’s love now exposed. Richly 
overlaid, and glittering with beau- 
tiful illusions, it was cast into the 
alembic ; stern was the ordeal, and 
mortal the pain, as the fire burned, 
and, one by one, each base ringre- 
dient turned into refuse. Mortal, 
indeed, was the pain; but Bertrand’s 
love was pure and tender and true, 
and if it came forth stripped of many 
a grace and charm, it was still intact 
in its strong truth and tenderness. 
Pride, indeed, spoke out to him of 
contaminated blood and chivalrous 
traditions cancelled by alliance with 
disgrace. Duty and Prudence coun- 
selled obedience to his uncle’s wishes, 
and whispered of the penalties of dis- 
obedience; but all in vain. 

“Did I not love her?” he cried 
out, as if arguing the point with an 
antagonist—‘“‘ did I not love her for 
her heart, for her mind, for her 
beauty, for her grace, for her inno- 
cence—for all those qualities that, 
making up her, make her superior 
to every other woman in the world? 
Did I not love her, purely and dis- 
interestedly, for herself alone? Is 
she altered now? The taint was on 
her birth when I first loved her; 
it made her none the Jess lovable 
when it was unsuspected ; and now 
being none, can it alter her intrin- 
sically? It cannot—it does not. 
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She to whom I gave my love is still 
in herself the same. I loved her for 
herself, andnothingelse. Can Iaban- 
don that love, she being unchanged ? 
Surely never! Shall I be forsworn 
then to her, and to my own heart, 
because circumstances oppose my 
selfish interests to my love? Never 
will I be guilty of such infamy. 
But all the more will I take her to 
myself, adding tender compassion 
to the tender love I bear her—take 
her to myself, away from the con- 
tamination she is unconscious of— 
screen her from scorn, and show 
that unselfish love, when centred on 
an object too pure for contact with 
the world, can despise the world’s 
scorn and gladly sacrifice its favours. 
As for my uncle, what has he been 
to me? What but a cold and aus- 
tere monitor? Has he ever shown 


any feeling or affection towards me 
—any of the interest of a near re- 
lation—even the common interest 
of a mere guardian? Do I owe him 
a debt of gratitude for neglect and 


coldness? Is not this letter of his 
an outrage upon every sentiment of 
kindness and affection—the cold- 
blooded, hard-hearted letter of an 
utterly selfish man incapable of sym- 
pathy ? Do I owe obedience to 
such a man? I owe obedience to 
no man in this matter, and much 
less to him. I own no such author- 
ity; I cast it off. I cast off every 
tie that is opposed to her. [I sacri- 
fice every interest that stands be- 
tween her and me. [I accept disin- 
heritance. It is a small sacrifice to 
make for her sake. O Kila! my 
angel!—my own for ever!—many 
waters quench not love, and ours 
no sea of troubles shall ever over- 
whelm !” 

And so, standing. on the ruins of 
the temple he had reared for: his 
divinity, he vowed that his devotion 
was unshaken, and that for worse or 
for better, his love was hers, proof 
against every change and chance. 
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These heroic resolutions of self- 
abnegation, these renewed oaths of 
fealty to his love, did: not, how- 
ever, exclude a feeling that Fate 
had given him a bitter cup to drink; 
and as his mental exaltation sub- 
sided, there remained a sense of per- 
sonal outrage and wrong—perfectly 
vague, indeed, but none the less 
keen on that account. It was no 
satisfaction to execrate his uncle— 
his conduct under the circumstances 
was perfectly inevitable; it was no 
more satisfactory to execrate his 
uncle than to heap abuse upon Fate, 
Kila’s father, again, however exe- 
crable, was not the proximate cause 
of his trouble, and wrath loves to 
expend itself on a proximate cause, 
taken red-handed—in the very act. 
With these feelings, Bertrand set 
himself to read a second time his 
uncle’s letter, and presently his eye 
fell upon a point that had escaped 
his special notice in the tumult of 
the first perusal. It was this :—“ TI 
received a communication from one 
who professes an interest in your 
welfare, though he desires to remain 
incognito.” 

Here was the fuel for which the 
fire was hungering, and fierce and 
sudden was the blaze of Bertrand’s 
fury. Who was this villain—this 
stabber in the dark? Who was 
this false and forsworn friend who 
sought to rob him of his love? 
What right had he to rake up 
secrets that need never have come 
to light? to give circulation to any- 
thing that might tarnish the name 
of her whom he adored? True or 
false, it was an outrage so deep and 
black that blood alone could wash 
it out. But who was he? Who 
could the miscreant be ? 

The circle of possibilities, round 
which his wrath travelled like light- 
ning was a narrow one. Almost in- 
stantly he started up, and exclaiming, 
“He and no other!—it can be no 
other!” dashed wildly from the room. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


Captain Pigott was reposing him- 
self in his quarters, in the interval 
between his return from hunting 
and the time to dress for mess. He 
was seated in the cosiest of lounging- 
chairs, his slippered feet resting up- 
on a yielding footstool; and the 
vague half-smile upon his lips, the 
languid and infrequent puffs which 
he dealt to an expiring cigarette, the 
gentle drooping of his eyelids, and, 
now and then a suave deflection of 
the head, were all symptoms that he 
was pleasantly coquetting with the 
god of slumber. Upon this tranquil 
scene burst Bertrand COameron, 
throwing the door open with a crash 
that made everything in the room 
vibrate, and roused its occupant to 
wakefulness and wrath. 

“Now then, Bertrand,” hé said, 
petulantly, but without looking 
round, as knowing that no one else 
could venture so to enter his sanc- 
tum, ‘this is too intolerable. I told 
you I was tired—I even hinted that 
Iwas bored; and I believe I was just 
dropping off into as nice a little dose 
as a man need wish for, when here 
you come blundering back and spoil 
it all. Upon my life, it’s too bad! 
Hang it all! can’t a fellow be al- 
lowed to have his quarters to him- 
self for one hour ?” 

He spoke almost pathetically, but 
Bertrand answered not a word. 

‘““Now, perhaps you'll just take 
yourself off again, my good fellow,” 
continued the sybarite; “I require 
forty or fifty winks before mess, 
so you must see that you can’t pos- 
sibly stay here.” 

Still Bertrand said nothing. 

Surprised at this unwonted phe- 
nomenon of silence, only broken by 
the deep breathing of his friend, 
Pigott looked round, and saw on 
his face an expression he had never 
seen there before. ‘“ Hilloa!”’ he 


cried; “why, man, what’s the mat- 
ter? You look as if you had seen 
the devil !” ‘ 

Bertrand glared fiercely at him, 
then, holding out the fatal letter, 
said, in a voice broken and tremul- 
ous, “I have not seen the devil, but 
I have seen his handiwork, and here 
it is.” 

“Don’t give it me, my dear fel- 
low; if there is one thing I hate 
and detest, it is the smell of sul- 
phur,” cried Pigott, adhering to his 
usual system of laughing off his 
friend’s frequent tragedies. 

‘Silence!’ thundered Bertrand. 

“Well, that’s exactly what J 
want; so if you'll only hold your 
tongue, and take yourself off without 
further parley, we shall both be satis- 
fied.” 

“Silence!” reiterated Bertrand ; 
“this is no time for jesting.” 

“Quite my own sentiment; I 
seldom have been less inclined’ for 
anything of the sort.” 

“You affect to misunderstand 
me, but——” 

“On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low, I never yet affected to under- 
stand you at all.” 

“ Captain Pigott, this foolery must 
cease ; this—this letter—take it and 
read it; you shall—you must.” 

“These excitable fellows gene- 
rally go mad, I believe, in the long- 
run; and I suppose poor Bertrand’s 
hour has come,” thought Pigott, 
scanning his friend’s face with some 
anxiety, however. 

Then he took the letter, deliber- 
ately unfolded and began to read it * 
with his cold passionless air, while 
Bertrand traversed the room with the 
restless strides of some caged wild 
animal. A grim smile overspread 
the reader’s features as he perused 
the first paragraph or two, thinking, 
in his cynical way, “The . battered 
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old drama of first love, of course! 
with all its portentous company of 
angels and fiends, spotless maids and 
sinless youths, spotted guardians 
and sinful parents! ha! ha! ha!” 
But, as he read on, his face changed, 
and became exceedingly grave. If 
this man was, as some of his brother 
officers alleged, selfish and cold to 
all the rest of the world, none of 
them doubted or denied that there 
was a warm place in his heart for 
Bertrand, and a regard that might 
even have stood the test of personal 
sacrifice. Feeling thus, then, for 
his friend, whose disposition, with 
all its pride, romance, and fastidi- 
ousness, he thoroughly understood, 
and knowing the transcendental 
nature of his love for Kila, he not 
only comprehended what a terrible 
blow this letter must have inflicted 
upon Bertrand, but felt a hearty 
sympathy for him. And so, when 
he had completed the perusal, he 
went up to his friend, and, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder, express- 
ed what he felt sincerely, though 
with characteristic brevity—‘“I am 
truly sorry, my poor old fellow.” 

But Bertrand flung him off with 
indignation, crying out, ‘‘Have you 
no shame left? Do you dare to 
address me as a friend ?” 

‘“‘ Bertrand! what are you dream- 
ing about?’ cried Pigott, in real 
alarm: ‘compose yourself; for 
heaven’s sake, try to be calm! 
Things may not be so bad—it may 
turn out to be a calumny.” 

“Oh! you had not even made 
yourself quite certain of the truth, 
then, before you did me this infam- 
ous wrong ?” 

“Why, this is stark, staring mad- 
ness! Come, come, Bertrand—be 
aman; come, sit down—sit down 
now, and try to control yourself ;” 
and he made as if he would have 
taken his arm. 

Bertrand started back. ‘“‘ Don’t 
touch me!” he cried; “don’t touch 
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me, you vile hypocrite! you false, 
treacherous friend! There is no 
word base enough and foul enough 
to describe your character, and none 
strong enough to express my loath- 
ing for it. Madness! no, I am not 
mad—though, God knows, I have 
enough to make me so: you have 
done your best to madden me.” 

“T, Bertrand? I? How? where? 
when? You are dreaming—or ray- 
ing. Do you know who I am ?” 

‘Yes, I know well who and what 
you are. A friend, a confidant, who 
has betrayed both characters, and 
hidden himself behind an incognito 
to do it; the man who denounced 
to my uncle——” 

“Stop, Cameron, stop!’ cried 
Pigott, with a sudden change of 
voice and expression. 

“T will not stop,” vociferated 
Bertrand with great vehemence— 
“T will not stop. I say you are the 
man who denounced to my uncle 
this miserable stain upon the birth 
of my betrothed—wantonly, in cold 
blood. It was my affair; it was 
nothing to him. Knowing that her 
love was everything to me, you did 
it. What was the motive ?—in the 
name of everything diabolical, what 
was the motive of such infernal 
treachery? Was it——” 

“ You shall listen to me,” inter- 
rupted Pigott, “if you were twenty 
times a madman. I have listened 
to you too long; I have borne too 
much—a thousand times more than 
I could from any other man. I 
have borne it because I was sorry 
for your distress, and believed that 
it had bewildered your mind; but 
this deliberate repetition is too 
much. If you have your grief to 
nurse, I have my honour to protect. 
No living man shall leave such a 
cursed imputation upon me. _ It 
must be retracted instantly, in the 
first place. The wildest grief and 
the wildest temper are no excuse 
for such an outrage.” 
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“How can I retract with the 
evidence of this letter before my 
Who else could it have 


Pigott relapsed into his passion- 
less manner. “I see,” he said, “I 
was wrong. I have been surprised 
into an informality. Pray excuse 
it. Of course it is not for me to 
argue the point, or to prove that 
your charge is false, when I have 
said that it is false. I shall leave 
the matter in other hands. And 
now let me suggest that this room is 
mime, and that I shall expect you 
to have a representative ready to 
meet mine with the smallest possi- 
ble delay.” He went to the door 
and opened it, but Bertrand re- 
mained motionless, staring confus- 
edly, like a man waking from a 
dream. “I must beg to be left 
alone, Mr. Cameron,” said Pigott. 

“Can I ” stammered Ber- 
trand; “is it possible that do 
you positively deny that you are the 
man who wrote ?” 

“T have said all that I mean to 
say on the subject,” said Pigott. 

“Give me your honour as a gen- 
tleman.” 

“You forget the laws of honour 
and the conduct of a gentleman in 
asking for it: when a gentleman de- 
nies a thing, he does not stoop to any 
more binding ferm.” 

“OQ Pigott!” burst out Bertrand, 
“T have been under a delusion—I 
see it now—I have wronged you. It 
is I that have violated friendship. 
Forgive me; I see it now. This 
horrible grief has confused all my 
thoughts. It is more than I can 
bear. Forgive me.” 

Pigott bore no malice, but he 
was ashamed of having been sur- 
prised into a-display of violent emo- 
tion—almost into what he called 
‘a fit of Bertrand’s theatricals ;” 
and so, though he accepted the olive 
branch at once, it was not in the 
effusive style in which it was ten- 


dered, but rather with an extra as- 
sumption of his usual dry manner. 

‘““Of course I forgive you, as you 
didn’t know what you were saying, 
Bertrand ; but it is a mystery to me 
how all the grief in the world could 
put such thoughts into your mind— 
about me, of all men in the world. 
That I should be your uncle’s infor- 
mant! J, of all men!” 

““T was mad, I was mad,” groaned 
Bertrand. ‘Say you are as much 
my friend as ever.” 

“Pshaw! let us be done with all 
this tragedy. There—there’s my 
hand as heartily as ever; and now, 
for pity’s sake, no more of it.” 

Then they both sat down in 
silence, Bertrand, with his head 
bowed down between his hands, 
plunged in thought. His course 
lay clear before him, in all save one 
respect. How was he to break the 
matter to Eila?—how account for 
his uncle’s stern prohibition, on 
some ground other than the real 
one, which she must never know ?— 
how: make light of the sacrifice she 
would be sure, in her sensitive 
mind, to feel that he was making 
for her sake, and feel so keenly as 
perhaps to refuse its acceptance ? 
Pigott, on the other hand, sat 
comfortably indeed, but motionless 
as a statue. He, too, was busy in 
thought, though his face betrayed 
no emotion. It took him some 
little time to recover in reality the 
calmness which he had outwardly 
affected, and to allay the feelings of 
chagrin at the outrage which he had 
himself inflicted on his own stoical 
theory of action. But that stage 
being passed, he turned to the con- 
sideration of his friend’s trouble 
with a quaint blending of sympathy 
and worldly sang froid. 

“What a thing’—so ran his 
meditations—“ what a thing is in- 
stinctive antipathy! Now [ never 
liked that girl. I couldn’t exactly 
say why; but I never liked her. 
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Perhaps it was the strain of felonious 
blood that I detected unconsciously : 
but then Bertrand didn’t detect it; 
he had an instinctive sympathy ; 
odd that,—but then he 7s so odd. 
He was tremendously fond of her 
—no doubt of that. Poor Bertrand! 
That old sweep M'‘Killop !—any 
fool could see there was something 
queer about him. J always sus- 
pected there had been something 
amiss in that quarter; but an actual 
convict—a forgat/ Good heavens! 
fancy my hobnobbing with a forcat 
for three months! But then fancy 
getting engaged to be married to 
his daughter! Poor Bertrand! it 
is awfully hard upon him. Who 
could have found it out and split to 
Sir Roland? Some spiteful friend, 
of course; some one he had got 
the better of in a bargain. It’s a 
bad business ; but, after all, it’s bet- 
ter it came out now. If Bertrand 
had married her, and found it out 
afterwards, what would have hap- 
pened? Illusions can’t last for 
ever. I suppose marriage sends 
most of them to the right about; 
and what would he have done? 
Perhaps defended felony in the 
abstract, and vowed his own ances- 
tors were robbers and reivers, as 
all Highland ancestors were: he’s 
capable of any flight; but I sus- 
pect—— Well, well, ‘many men 
have died from time to time, and 
worms, &c.’ The fiercest fire, the 
soonest over. He'll get over it, 
poor fellow; but it’s hard lines for 
him now—very. I don’t think I 
ever allowed myself to be very 
sorry for anything before. I sup- 
pose J’// get over it too; but it’s 
confoundedly disagreeable and pain- 
ful for me just now. I had no 
idea I was so fond of the fellow. 
Here’s the misery and mistake 
of indulging the affections. They 
let you in for all this sort of thing ; 
but I'm not likely to be caught 
getting fond of another fellow, if I 
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know it;” and his previous refrain 
of “Poor Bertrand!” was gradual] 
exchanged for “ Poor Pigott!” 

At last the philosopher spoke, 

“ Bertrand, old boy.” 

No answer. 

“TI say, Bertrand, old fellow, it 
can do no good to sit moping 
over the affair; it’s dismal enough, 
in all conscience; I’m sorrier than 
I ever was before. But, hang it! 
if the thing’s dismal, take some 
action and be done with it for good 
and all,” 

“T am going to act,” said Ber. 
trand, in a hollow voice; “my 
mind is quite made up. I am only 
in doubt about one thing.” 

** And that is ?” 

“‘ How to break it to her.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, — that 
needn’t bother you. Of course you 
have only to hint delicately that 
the fact is blown upon, and she'll 
see the common-sense of the thing; 
she’ll admit the impossibility of the 
marriage at once. There will be 
no fight—that you may depend 
upon.” 

“By heavens, Pigott! do you 
mean—do you dare to mean to hint 
that she is aware of her father’s 
disgrace ?” 

“Oh dear, no, no, no,—not at 
all, my dear fellow!” cried Pigott, 
with unusual alacrity, sorely bely- 
ing his own convictions, but ap- 
prehensive of another scene; ‘in- 
nocent of it as the babe unborn, of 
course.” 

“Then what do you mean by 
‘no fight’ ?” 

‘On the part of the jfore—, of 
the father, I mean, to be sure.” 

“And may I just ask what you 
mean by ‘the impossibility of the 
marriage’ ?” , 

“Well, you know, my dear Ber- 
trand, as a man of the world, you 
must, of course, see that it 7s im- 
possible ; there is no blinking that, 
I should say.” 
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“J should say, and I do say, 
that I see no impossibility in the 
matter; exactly the reverse. I’m 
not a man of the world. God for- 
bid I should be, if being so could 
make me untrue to her. Marry her 
I will—that you may depend upon. 
I would marry her if she were the 
daughter of Alibaba and the Forty 
Thieves, and if I had to take the 

‘name and arms of M‘Killop into 
the bargain. Marry her I will.” 

Pigott was sorely inclined to 
laugh aloud at the contrast between 
Bertrand’s earnestness and his ra- 
ther quaint illustrations of it. 

“The M‘Killop arms,” he thought : 
“now what would the Herald Office 
give him? On a field sable, a pair 
of handcuffs proper, perhaps. Crest, 
—a reputation cowpé in all its parts. 
Motto— Non immemor jugi—‘I 
can’t forget the jug.’” 

_ He preserved his gravity, how- 
ever, and went on aloud. “ Very 


well, Bertrand, but have you con- 
sidered everything ?” 


“T have.” 

“Your uncle ?” 

“T disown him.” 

“Your prospects, then ?” 

“T sacrifice them.” 

“But won’t you sacrifice hers as 
well ?” 

“T can work.” 

“H’m!—you will write to her, 
will you, at once ?” 

“Of course.” 

‘And say—what will you say ?” 

“T have made up my mind now, 
I think, about everything. To- 
night I will write to my uncle, and 
tell him that I have made my choice, 
and will cheerfully abide by the re- 
sults. I will tell him that I have 
quite decided to accept disinherit- 
ance rather than sacrifice both love 
and honour. He is welcome to do 
what he pleases with the estate. It 
would be a miserable inheritance to 
me with the conditions he wishes 
to impose ; and as for his affection, 
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since I have never perceived it, that 
part of the disinheritance will not 
be formidable. When this letter 
has been posted, then I will write to 
Kila, and tell her that my uncle is 
cruel and bigoted, and that he for- 
bids our marriage on pain of disin- 
heritance, but that I have gladly 
accepted this penalty, as I would 
accept one a thousand-fold severer 
for her sake.” 

“Well, Bertrand, if you take my 
advice you will reverse the order of 
your letters—you will write first to 
the lady.” 

“T won't.” 

“But in fairness to her; she 
might think it undesirable to marry 
a pauper, you know.” . 

“ Ah! how little you understand 
her heart—her pure, noble charac- 
ter! My reason for not writing to 
her till after I have settled the mat- 
ter irrevocably by writing to my 
uncle is, that [ am afraid her over- 
sensitive regard for me might induce 
her to decline to let me make the 
sacrifice—refuse to confirm my disin- 
heritance by any act of hers. She 
might do so; she is immensely dis- 
interested and firm, and so I prefer 
to put the matter beyond a doubt 
by my own act, so that she may not 
even have an opportunity of sacri- 
ficing her own love and mine, and 
the happiness of both, to a regard 
for my position and prospects.” 

“Take a night to think of it, old 
fellow.” 

“ Not an hour—not an instant; I 
am off to write now. I shall be in 
a fever till it is done. To-morrow 
I shall get leave and go down to 
her. We must look our prospects 
boldly in the face, and devise some 
means of overcoming obstacles. 
When we are together that will 
be perfectly simple.” 

And so he left his friend, who 
sank back in his chair, with a look 
of much vexation, muttering to him- 
self, “ Mad! mad! mad!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Bertrand, it may well be supposed, 
was scarcely in* the frame of mind 
suitable to the composition of a 
calm letter, and it is not wonderful 
that his.attempt to adopt this tone 
in his epistle to Sir Roland was on 
the whole unsuccessful. His first 
essays —half-a-dozen of them at 
least—failed to satisfy even his ex- 
cited mind, as models of the digni- 
fied impassibility which he wished 
to affect, or of the lofty, rebuking, 
yet despising, tone which seemed 
appropriate to the occasion. 

His first attempt ran thus :— 


“Sir Roland Cameron,— 

“ Burning with a just sense of 
wrong and outrage, of natural affec- 
tion mocked, and the heart’s best 
feelings treated as shams and illu- 
sions, to be at once dispelled by an 
application of the test of conven- 
tional expediency, I take up my 
pen to hurl back, with the scorn 
which it merits, your wu 


“that won't 
I must be 
” and 


“No,” he thought, 
do; it is too wordy. 
colder, shorter, more incisive ; 
he tried again— 


‘‘Mr. Cameron presents his com- 
pliments to Sir Roland Cameron, 
and, in acknowledging his favour of 
the December, begs to notify 
to him that he considers that letter 
as finally dissolving any tie which 
has heretofore existed between Sir 
Roland and himself. 

“It is obviously superfluous for 
him to point out to Sir Roland that 
the tone of that communication is 
one which, in its pure egotism and 
dastardly brutality-——” 


This effort was also torn up in 
despair, and several others shared 
the same fate before he achieved 


the following, which he considered 
to meet with dignity the require. 
ments of the case :— 


‘“‘Srr,—Yours of the —— Decem- 
ber has reached me, and my answer 
to it shall be brief. As it is im- 
possible for me to comply with the’ 
injunctions contained in it, and as 
such compliance is made the condi- 
tion upon which our present rela- 
tions are to continue to exist, it is 
perhaps a waste of time to say more 
than that I decline the condition, 
and am prepared to meet the conse . 
quences. I will, however, tell you 
that at the time my engagement was 
formed, and, in fact, up to the re- 
ceipt of your letter, I was in ignor- 
ance of the painful circumstance to 
which it alludes. I may even say, 
farther, that had I been aware of it 
before my affections and those of the 
lady were engaged, I should have 
taken care to avoid contact with her 
irresistible attractions. 

“T can go no further than fhis, 
however. 

“We are now bound to each 
other by vows which love and 
honour alike render sacred; and it 
appears to me that in accepting dis- 
inheritance I. make a sacrifice that 
is very light, when weighed in the 
balance with the great treasure of 
her affection. Had it involved the 
forfeiture of my nearest relative’s 
affection, I do not conceal from my- 
self that the sacrifice would have 
been of a different nature—but that 
it does not involve ; and if any proof 
of this had been necessary (which it 
was not), your letter would have 
supplied it, betraying as it does not 
a mere absence of family affection 
and sympathy, but a deliberate prac- — 
tical repudiation of the commonest 
human feeling. I consider it no 
discredit to be disowned by sucha 
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man, in such a cause, but the con- 
trary ; and I have the honour to be, 
your obedient servant, 

“‘ BERTRAND CAMERON.” 


“That, I think, is sufficiently 
calm and temperate,” he exclaimed, 
as, with hands that trembled with 
excitement, he folded and addressed 
the letter. Then, calling his ser- 
yant, he ordered him to carry it 
with all speed to the post-office, as 
if a mail was dispatched for the 
antipodes every five minutes, and 
he was anxious to catch the very 
catliest. The paramount business 
of the evening was thus concluded ; 
he had taken an irrevocable -step ; 
he had crossed the river, and blown 
up the bridge, and in doing so he 
had taken Eila with him. It was 
no longer in her power to sacrifice 
herself to his fortunes ; no action of 
hers could now affect his uncle’s 
conduct. Therefore she was his 
irrevocably—a reflection that went 
far to soothe the tumult and trouble 
of his mind. 

Another duty, however, remained 
to him—he must write to Eila; and 
long and anxiously did he debate 
with himself as to the line he should 
take in addressing her. 

Of course she must be carefully 
guarded from any knowledge of her 
father’s disgrace. The strong mea- 
sures which his uncle proposed: to 
take, and would now inevitably 
carry out, required, however, to be 
accounted for by some strong mo- 
tive; and what should he say? 
What adequate motive could be 
assigned ? A determined resolve 
that his heir should make an ambi- 
tious match? Jealousy of any such 
step initiated without his counsel 
and advice? An autocratic temper ? 
A contradictory disposition? Was 
* any one of these sufficient to account 
for so uncompromising a veto? It 
was very puzzling to him, and the 
more he tried to convey on paper a 
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clear impression of the absoluteness 
of the veto, and, at the same time, 
a vague and general idea of the rea- 
sons for it, the more hopeless the 
task appeared; and he resolved 
finally to trust to finding at a per- 
sonal interview the means of ex- 
pressing what he wished fo express, 
and of suppressing what it was 
necessary to suppress, and in the 
mean time merely to state in a 
general way that his uncle was 
thoroughly unpropitious. And so 
he wrote as follows :— 


“Dearest Ema,—I have just 
received my uncle’s answer; and 
though I knew that he was a hard 
and obstinate man, I was not pre- 
pared to find him violently opposed 
to our union, which, I grieve to say, 
his letter shows him to be. I need 
not say, however, that no obstacle, 
in that or any other quarter, can in 
the slightest degree affect my resolu- 
tion; and as I know that your love 
cannot be altered by the fear or the 
necessity of sacrifice and hardship, 
I am perfectly cheerful, and all the 
more so that it is necessary I should 
go down to Scotland at once, that I 
may see you, and consult with you 
as to our immediate plans and pros- 
pects. I shall leave London to- 
morrow night, and be with you on 
the following forenoon. In looking 
forward to this, I lose the sense of 
all earthly troubles. Oh! my be- 
loved— 


Thine own for ever, 
‘““ BertRAND CAMERON.” 


We prefer to leave the latter part 
of this letter in the skeleton form, 
and we think that no enlightened 
reader will consider that the step 
requires an apology. 

The next morning early — very 
early for him—Pigott came to his 
friend’s quarters, and found him 
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already up and dressed. The trou- 
bles of yesterday had left their 
marks on his face and on his man- 
ner; the former was grave and fixed 
in its expression, and, the latter very 
calm, quiet, and uniform — some- 
what pathetically bereft of its impet- 
uous and cheery characteristics. 

“ Well, Bertrand,” cried Pigott, 
plunging at once into the subject 
which had been uppermost in the 
thoughts of both since they had 
met— ‘well, did you write any 
letters last night ?” 

* Yes, I did; two letters.” 

** What! not to your uncle ?” 

“Yes; one was to Sir Roland 
Cameron.” 

“And saying what you said yes- 
terday afternoon that you would 
say ?” 

‘“* Precisely.” 

“You couldn’t be such a—— 
I mean, you didn’t post it, I trust ?” 

“On the contrary, it was posted 
five minutes after it was sealed up.” 

“What madness! I never— 
even I, cool as I am—wrote an im- 
portant letter overnight, without 
finding that it required a great deal 
of alteration in the morning.” 

“‘ Tf I had reflected for a century, 
I could not have altered a syllable 
I wrote, except perhaps to make it 
stronger. It is quite useless our 
discussing the matter, Pigott. The 
letter is beyond recall, even if I 
wished—which I don’t—to recall 
it.” 

“Talking of a century, the only 
consolation I can see in the whole 
affair is, that it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence.” 

“JT don’t admit that. In the 
history of human sorrow and happi- 
ness, one page will read differently.” 

““ Who are to be the readers ?— 
But I meant as to yourself.” 

“That opens a wide question. 
Are you a materialist ?” 

“That opens another wide ques- 
tion. Do you believe in the Ely- 
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sian fields, and that, the course of 
true love running smooth on this 
side Styx, you are going to twine 
garlands of amaranth for Miss Eila 
to all eternity.” 

“T am not‘at all in the humour 
for joking.” 

“Poor old boy! I beg you par- 
don; your lines are very hard; but 
you have sadly blundered. ‘To tem- 
porise, to resist passively—anything 
but a declaration of war—was your 
policy.” 

‘“* Quite impossible; Eila means 
Life to me.” 

‘*Oh! then I have nothing more 
to say,” said Pigott hastily, shrink- 
ing, with all his concern for his 
friend, from another repetition of 
the oft-told tale of his love. “ But 
as to the immediate present, what 
are your plans ?” 

“T am just now going to the 
Colonel to ask him for leave to go 
down to Edinburgh to-night, and to 
get mea fortnight from the General.” 

“ Are the M‘Killops still in Edin- 
burgh ?” 

“Yes.” 

“* But what are you going to pro- 
pose to do when you get there ?” 

“ First; I shall have to explain 
how matters stand to Kila, and then 
we shall have to consider as to our 
future. The chances are, Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop will withdraw his consent, and 
then I shall have to run off with her, 
and I must get something to do.” 

“What! leave the old regiment ?” 

‘““T am very sorry to leave the 
old regiment, but as staying in it 
means pauperism, there is no help 
for it.” 

“ But what can you do ?” 

“ That is a question one always 
asks a discharged soldier when he 
comes to invite one to help him to 
a situation, and he never has an 
answer; no more have I, at pre- © 
sent.” 

“‘ Well, I generally find the old 
soldier has an impression that he 
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could ‘keep a gate ;’ it seems to be 
the veteran’s dream of the summum 
bonum—perhaps equivalent to the 
retiring officer’s idea that he could 
be an adjutant of volunteers.” 

“Well, something of that sort 
might turn up.” 

“Oh! that would never suit you.” 

“Something else, then, may turn 
up; but beggars have no right to a 
choice. I have no time now, though, 
to discuss such things; I must go 
and catch the Colonel: I shall see 
you afterwards. I go to town by 
the four o'clock train, if I get 
leave.” 

The Colonel made no difficulty 
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about leave, but he was unfortun- 
ately absent from his quarters when 
Bertrand first called, and did not 
return in time to admit of his catch- 
ing the night-train from London— 
a sore trial to the impetuous lover, 
for which, however, there was no 
remedy. So, after a téte-d-téte din- 
ner with Piggott—a meal conducted 
in silence (for Bertrand was deepl 
preoccupied, and Pigott felt that his 
friend had run himself into a ewl-de- 
sac, from which no wit or wisdom 
of his could devise an exit), he de- 
parted for London, slept there, and 
next morning started for Edin- 
burgh. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The northern mail did not be- 
have in a satisfactory way. Freight- 
ed with such a Jonah as an impa- 
tient lover, it was sure to lose time ; 
and it did so. The rails were 
“sticky,” it was alleged; there was 
an unusual rush of passengers at 
every station where a stoppage was 
made, so that fresh carriages had to 
be constantly attached; and every 
employé seemed, in Bertrand’s eyes, 
to go about his business with un- 
paralleled languor and apathy. 
“Shall I be in time to see her to- 
night ?’ was the constant refrain of 
his thoughts. The delay at York 
was so intolerable that he felt cer- 
tain the refreshment people and the 
conductors of the train must be in 
collusion. ‘‘ Five-and-forty minutes 
behind already !” he remarked, bit- 
terly, to the guard, as he banged the 
door shut before starting from the 
latter station; ‘“‘how much more 
time do you mean to lose ?” 

“As little as possible, sir,’ said 
the official; “but we shall be late 
to-night: great run on the trains 
these last two days. We'll do our 
best though, for you, sir,” he added, 
confidentially, introducing the upper 


half of his body at the window, and 
giving a suggestive prominence to 
his right hand. 

“Ten shillings if we.lose no more 
time, and another ten if we pick up 
what we’ve lost,” said Bertrand. 

““Thankee, sir; I'll speak to the 
driver.” 

“Here, g-guard,” added a new 
and now the sole other occupant of 
the carriage, ‘“‘ Ill st-and something 
too. I’m in a hi-hurry to ge-get to 
Ed-ed-ed-ed-———” 

“Edinburgh,” supplemented Ber- 
trand, in a fever of impatience, add- 
ing, “I beg your pardon, but we're 
losing time.” 

“ D-don’t me-mention it. You 
shali have te-ten bob, guard, on the 
same terms.” 

“ All right, sir—whew !” and off 
went the train. The new arrival 
was a young and gorgeous being, 
clothed in purple and fine linen— 
that is, with every sort of embel- 
lishment belonging to the very 
height of the fashion. ‘ Astracan 
fur” was the first idea suggested by 
his appearance, and then “ the gold 
of Ophir,” these two materials 
playing a prominent part in his 
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array ; but, investigated in detail, 
his equipments furnished the eye 
and the mind with a hundred glori- 
ous points on which they might 
rest in wonder, if not in delight. 
The massive rings encrusting his 
fingers were worthy of a Begum ; his 
boots, from their radiance, might 
have been mirrors for Beau Brumn- 
mel; his morocco dressing-case, de- 
licate in tint and exquisitely mount- 
ed, was a casket worthy of crown 
jewels; and his cigar-case, splendid 
with gold and blue velvet, a fitting 
receptacle for the cigarettes of a sul- 
tana. About all this bloom and 
flash a subtle aroma of fragrant 
essences ambrosially hovered. But 
if art had done much for this gen- 
tleman, nature had bestowed her 
favours or him with a niggard hand ; 
the face which surmounted all this 
magnificence was almost pathetically 
in contrast to it. Nothing could 
well be less attractive. It failed in 
colour, as well as in contour and 
expression; being in all these re- 
spects vividly suggestive of the 
mealy side of a halfpenny roll— 
pale, fat, flabby, and vacant. Its 
only relief was a little yellow sprout- 
ing on the upper lip, evidently much 
believed in as a moustache by the 
rest of the body, for it was inces- 
santly caressed by the gemmy 
fingers, and the upper lip lifted it 
up proudly now and then, for the 
inspection of the ferrety eyes. 

“T really beg your pardon,” said 
Bertrand, politely, when the train 
was in motion; ‘‘my impatience 
quite made me forget my manners.” 

““N-n-not a bit of it. Every one 
used to chi-chi-chaff me about my 
ist-tammering. I don’t mind it 
now; it’s n-n-n-othing now. You 
sh—ould—have heard me before I 
was kick-kick-kick-kick-cured !” 

“Was it so very bad then ?” asked 
Bertrand, gravely. 

‘* Pi-pawsitively he-eathenish.” 

“Indeed!” said Bertrand, think- 
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ing that, viewed as a test of ortho- 
doxy, his companion’s present utter. 
ance would not bring him far with- 
in the pale. 

‘* And, pray, how did they cure 
you ?” 

‘They gave me dr-ops.” 

‘“What kind of drops?” 

“D-don’t know; d-drops, and 
dee-evilish nasty dr-ops too.” 

Hereupon he lighted a gigantic 
cabana, opened his travelling-bag, 
took out ‘Punch,’ cut the pages 
with a splendid paper-knife, looked 
at a picture, and then laid it aside, 
‘The Field’ underwent a similar 
process, but it also failed to excite 
his literary appetite, and he re 
turned to conversation. 

‘* You’re in the army ?” 

“Yes, 1am; how do you know?” 

“Lo-ook like it; infantry, 
though.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh! I know the lo-ook of a 
man in the if-feet.” 

“Well, I am in infantry, and 
Tm glad of it.” 

“ Re-eaALty! [Pm in kick-cavalry 
—the —th ; I'm kick Coppinger of 
the —th Hoo-sars; in the regi- 
ment they call me ‘the Kicker’— 
ki-cursed if I know why. What is 
your regiment ?”’ 

““The —th; ’'m Cameron of the 
—th.” 

‘‘Don’t know ’em. Of course 
you’re on your way to our ib-ib-ib- 
ball ?” 

“ Ball? no; where is it to be ?” 

“Edinburgh, of course. Don’t 
you know about it, and the hard 
le-lines we’ve had ?” 

Bertrand confessed his ignorance 
of the ball and of any special grief 
lately arrived to the gallant —th; 
whereupon Mr. Coppinger explained 
that the —th had beerr quartered at 
Edinburgh for the last year, and had 
not expected to be moved thence 
for another month; on the faith of 
which they had issued invitations, 
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and made all the preparations for a 

nd ball, when a sudden order 
had arrived for their removal to 
York. They had determined, how- 
ever, not to give up the ball; and 
though half the regiment was in 
York, and half on the march, most 
of the officers would turn up that 
night to do the honours in Edin- 
burgh. 

‘“Pill—ucky, aint it ?” 

“Very plucky, indeed.” 

“Why aint you coming ?” 

“Because I’m ‘not asked, for one 
thing.” 

“Never mind; [ll give you a 
ticket.” 

“You're very good, indeed; but 
I'm going down on business, and 
have to see people to-night.” 

“You ought to come. We're 
going to take the shi-ne out of 
everything: Fif-rancatelli’s ki-cock 
swell is down; you’d better come, 
just to see how the old —th come to 
the fif-ront.” 


“I’ve no doubt it will be magnifi- 
cent, but I fear I can’t come.” 
“L-ots of jolly people going, and 


no end of pip-retty girls. They’re 
tremendous nuts on usthere. They 
ki-call us the handsome hoo-sars, 
you know.” 

“T suppose you’re a good-looking 
lot.” 

“We are—we are; that’s j-ust 
where it is;—no plain heads among 
us,” 

After this the Kicker feel asleep, 
and Bertrand was left to his medita- 
tions, and his ever-increasing impa- 
tience ; for they did not make up 
lost time, but lost more and more; 
so that, time and the hour at last 
working their way, when the train 
rumbled into the Waverley Station 
. Edinburgh it was very long over- 
ue. 

“Going to dine?’ inquired Mr. 
Coppinger of Bertrand when they 
had arrived at the hotel where they 
had both decided to put up. 
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“No, I can’t eat; I shall just 
change a little and go out.” 

** And you won’t do the ball ?” 

“* No—many thanks.” 

“T don’t think Ill dine either: 
a br-andy-and-soda, and then wait for 
Fif-rancatelli; that’s about my shape, 
I be-lieve. Now I must go and dress. 
Good-night.” 

** Good-night.” 

And they separated. 

Bertrand made all haste with his 
toilette arrangements, but it was 
already well on to eleven o'clock 
when he turned into George Street, 
where was the M‘Killops’ hotel. 

All along. that street, and in the 
side streets running into it, strings 
of carriages were slowly creeping up 
to the Assembly Rooms, from the 
opened windows of which strains of 
bright dance-music were already 
floating, telling that the revels of 
the “handsome hussars” had be- 
gun. 

“Tt must be late, but they can’t 
have gone to bed yet. Lila would 
expect me to-night, although I failed 
in the morning,” thought Bertrand, 
as, with a palpitating heart, he rang 
the bell at the hotel. 

“Mrs. M‘Killop at home ?” 

“Gone out half an hour ago, 
sir.” 

“ Out ?+to a party ?” 

“To the ball, sir—the officers’ 
ball.” 

“* And Mr. M‘Killop ?” 

‘*Gone too, sir.” 

“Luck!” thought Bertrand. “I 
shall have a téte-d-téte. Well, no 
matter,” he continued ; “say to Miss 
M‘Killop that Mr. Cameron is here, 
and would be glad to see her, if he 
may.” 

“But Miss M‘Killop has gone too, 
sir.” 

“To the ball?’ cried Bertrand, 
in such a tone of surprise that the 
man looked astonished in his turn. 

“ Yes, sir, to the ball.” 

*“T will call to-morrow morning, 

B 
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then,” said Bertrand, and abruptly 
turned away. 

Eila gone to the ball! to any 
ball! it was almost inconceivable. 
Could he have mistaken the man? 
No; his words had been perfectly 
clear. Eila gone to the ball! And 
as if in a dream, he walked away in 
the opposite direction from the 
Rooms, without knowing or heeding 
where he went. It was not in 
accordance with the old-world the- 
ory that a siancée, from the moment 
of her betrothal, should abandon all 
festive scenes, that he felt overcome 
with painful surprise on learning 
that his betrothed was where she 
was; but it was the contrast be- 
tween what she was doing and what 
he understood her feelings to be, that 
so affected him. 

Could he have gone to a ball with- 
out her? 

Could he have mixed in such 
a scene, with its mock devotions 
and airy gallantries—he to whom 
the idea of all other women was in- 
different, if not distasteful? he 
whose heart was entirely filled and 
engrossed with the one object of his 
love ? 

And did not she feel as he did? 
Kila at a bail! It was inconceiy- 
able. 

At such a time too! at such a 
crisis in their fate! 

It was true that she did not 
know how grave the crisis was; but 
she did know that formidable diffi- 
culties had presented themselves. 
And then, he thought, how cruelly 
out of keeping with the real state of 
the case—with his disinkeritance— 
with the sadness, the humiliation, 
the perplexities that surrounded 
them—with his own sorrowful emo- 
tions of the last two days—was the 
atmosphere of a ball-room. He said 
to himself that Eila’s conduct was 
cruel,—inexplicable, at least, and, 
until explained, provisionally to be 
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considered cruel. Long and sadly, up 
and down the now-emptied streets, 
poor Bertrand wandered, consumed 
with all sorts of miserable feelings, 
disappointment, weariness of spirit, 
heart-sickness, and jealousy ; for it is 
not to be supposed that the green- 
eyed monster did not suggest, “Can 
she have had any special induce- 
ment ?” 
Up and down he wandered, and, 

every now and then, there came io 
him in his desolation, from the gay 
scene where she, no doubt, was the 
cynosure of eyes, a wandering wave 
of voluptuous music, quickening the 
disquiet of his thoughts. But Ber- 
trand’s love was obstinately loyal, 
= manfully fought Eila’s battle for 

er. 

And so, by degrees, extenuating 
circumstances were discerned, ‘and 
then not long after, came her com- 
plete acquittal. She was unhappy, 
he thought, and depressed—deeply 
disappointed at his non-arrival; in 
this state, importuned, perhaps, fp go 
by her step-mother, she. had not had 
the energy to contend with that ener- 
getic person. 

Or perhaps (and what more like- 
ly ?) she had gone, in the hope that, 
when he arrived, he would follow 
her thither. What more likely 
than that, as a soldier, he should 
be invited, and going to, a military 
ball ? 

Yes, that must have been it; poor 
dear Kila! she had been thoughtless 
—nothing more; indeed it could 
scarcely be called thoughtless of her; 
in point of fact, it could not be 
called thoughtless. And how cruelly 
— harshly he had been thinking of 

er! 

With these mollified feelings came 
an irrepressible desire to see her that 
night—at once—on the very instant: 

“Fancy my being within a few 
hundred yards of her for two hours, 
without rushing to see her!” he 
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claimed; “I must be mad. I will 
go to this*ball at once; she shall 
not be disappointed—my angel!” 
Then he reflected on the lateness of 
the hour; the ball would be half 
over; and then his dress had to be 
changed. Nevertheless, he must 
see her somehow; and so, without 
any definite plan of proceeding, he 
turned in the direction ‘of the As- 
sembly Rooms. 

Arrived at the entrance corridor, 
he found it all ablaze with the splen- 
dours which pertain to the balls of 
the military—trophies of arms, fan- 
tastic dispositions of light, flow- 
ers, evergreens, banners, insignia. A 
guard of honour of the regiment 
lounged sleepily (for arrivals had, of 
course, long since ceased) along the 
entire length of the passage; and 
up the centre Bertrand walked me- 
chanically. The chances are he 
might have walked up-stairs and 
into the ball-room with his hat on, 
so deep was his preoccupation, had 
he not been observed and swooped 
upon by a sergeant who was fulfill- 
ing the duties of watch-dog. 

“Ticket, sir! ticket!” said Cer- 
berus, letting his eye fall at a de- 
preciating angle upon Bertrands 
morning dress. 

“Ticket? oh, I forgot ;—ticket ? 
to be sure; I haven’t got one; but 
send up to Mr. Coppinger, and say a 
gentleman wishes to speak to him 
for a moment.” 

After a short delay Mr. Coppinger 
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came cackling and jingling down in 
full panoply. 

“ Ki-couldn’t make it out,” he 
said. ‘“L-arkins swore you must 
be a b-ailiff. Larkins thinks of 
nothing else—small blame to him, 
Tre-mendously glad you’ve ki-come; 
but, I say!” suddenly glancing at 
Bertrand’s costume, “ these o-veralls 
and boots, you know! ki-couldn’t 
dance so, eh ?” 

“No, no,” said Bertrand; “the 
factis, I didn’t feel sleepy, and I 
thought I would come and merely 
have a look at the ball, somehow, if 
possible. I knew it would be splen- 
did; so if you can stow me away 
somewhere —at the back of the 
orchestra, or anywhere, I shall be 
much obliged.” ' 

““Wo-on’t it be slow, though ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well, Pll put you in the gi-gal- 
lery,'in the se-second room, - where 
our band plays—best room — all 
round d-ances there—and you can 
s-see them. supping.  Gi-gallery’s 
fi-full of maids, though. Do you 
mind ?” 

“* Not a bit.” 

“After the people are gone you 
can come down and s-s-sup; and 
Pll bring you s-something to dr-ink 
after next dance.” 

“You are awfully good.” 

And so the good-natured fellow 
installed Bertrand in the gallery, 
and went away to fulfil his duty as 
a “‘handsome hussar.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The gallery which faced the or- the long hours, patient and pleased, 
chestra was, in the second assembly perhaps on the principle which 
room, thrown open on such great rivets the street-boy’s nose to the 
occasions, to supplement the danc- cook-shop’s window, or spell-bound 
ing space of the first. It was, as by that mysterious fascination which 
“the Kicker” had said, filled with the contemplation of dress exercises 
servants, principally of the fair sex, on the minds of all womankind. 
who seemed to sit there through The ball was at its height when 
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Bertrand took his seat. The bands- 
men of the gallant —th, with pur- 
ple cheeks and staring eyeballs, 
were testing to the uttermost the 
strength of their very brazen instru- 
ments, incited by a foreign band- 
master, whose ecstatic gesticulations 
suggested the “finish” of a flat 
race. 

Down below, in the hall, there 
was a whirling indistinguishable 
circle of bright colours — scarlet, 
gold, blue, green, silver, pink, 
mauve—all the colours of the rain- 
bow,—casting out, every now and 
then, from its circumference, some 
couple whom fatigue or dilapidation 
had compelled to succumb; and 
these figures, panting on the brink, 
were the ‘only sort of key to the 
composition of the great zoetrope 
they had left. On either side of 
the room a portion was screened off 
with light partitions of calico and 
muslin; there were the supper- 
tables, and there there was no less 
earnest application to the business 
of the moment. 

For the hour of the chaperone 
and of the heavy father had come; 
their sturdy phalanx assailed the 
works of Francatelli with a deadly 
impact, and between their intervals 
strenuously skirmished that furtive 
cloud of guerilleros, whose evening 
campaign opens with the supper- 
room, and closes when the last light 
is turned out, or the last bottle has 
been emptied. The room was a 
blaze of light, the atmosphere was 
loaded with the breath of exotic 
flowers’ and shrubs, heated as in a 
forcing-house for tropical plants, and 
vibrating with the hurly-burly of a 
general action. Bertrand, coming 
into this scene from the quiet dark 
street and his own dark thoughts 
felt stupefied, and almost giddy. 
There was no rest for the eye—all 
was motion and whirl everywhere, 
down to the minutest details, —from 
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the sweep of the condugtor’s baton 
to the flashing knives and forks and 
teeth behind the screens. His first 
thought was, that he should never 
see Kila there, that even love’s keen 
vision would fail to recognise its 
object in that eddying throng; and 
so indeed it might have been, if the 
bandsmen of the —th had only 
been endowed with the Homeric - 
throat and lungs of adamant; for 
the zoetrope was continually re- 
cruited by new arrivals from the 
other room, and from behind the 
screens, 

But a cavalry bandsman — even 
when inspired with the “ orgiastic 
rage” of a regimental ball, and 
goaded on by an Italian maniac—is, 
after all, mere flesh and blood; and 
at last, after achieving a climax of 
unparalleled noise and pace, the pro- 
tracted galop came to an abrupt 
close, as though a well-earned apo- 
plexy had suddenly arrested the 
musicians. Then the circle resolved 
itself into its elements. Streams of 
exhausted dancers, flowed, breath- 
less and dishevelled, in all direc- 
tions,—to the supper-tables—to the 
sequestered bowers of flirtation 
which an advanced civilisation has 
added to the seductions of the place 
—to the principal room, where, on 
an awful dais, the chaperones—the 
field-marshals and generals, as it 
were, of the action—watched the 
tide of battle, and devised strategic 
combinations. In less than half a 
minute the floor was empty, and all 
the life which Bertrand had now to 
watch was clustered about the sup- 
per-tables. In vain he scanned 
every group, in vain he overhauled 
every new entrance; they gave him 
no more satisfaction than when they 
were all whirling round together, 
blended in the kaleidoscopic circle 
of the dance; for Hila was nowhere 
to be seen. In vain, too, did he 
look for her father and Mrs. M‘Kil- 
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lop—so pre-eminently, he should 
have thought, and indeed knew to 
be, of the supper-loving class. What 
had become of them all? Perhaps 
they had gone; perhaps they had 
no acquaintances to bring them to 
this room; perhaps Eila had no 
partners. The idea of Eila having 
no partners! After all, the idea 
was not insupportable to him; but 
then, he might sit there all night 
among the patient handmaidens, for 
nothing. 

Here his meditations were broken 
in upon by a voice from behind. 
“Qan’t you let a fi-fellow pass ?” 
and, looking round, he saw the bene- 
volent Coppinger shoving through 
the crowd towards him, followed by 
a servant bearing a bottle of cham- 
pagne and a tumbler. 

“Br-ought you something to wet 
your whi-stle with,” he said; “ st- 
unning ball, aint it? did you see 
me with that girl in blue? pace and 
fi-form, wasn’t it ?” 

“Tt was magnificent,” said Ber- 
trand ; ‘“ but I am ashamed to drink, 
all by myself, here—in this public 
place.” 

“ Ash-amed! I would be ashamed 
¢o refuse this liquor in a ca-thedral. 
Ti-toss it off;” and Bertrand tossed 
it of,—some four hundred thirsty 
eyes supervising the process. 

“T must be off now,” said Cop- 
pinger ; ‘I’m engaged, and it don’t 
do to throw over, at one’s own ball. 
Besides, the pi-party is out of the 
common. Just you watch while 
I bring her in. I’ve r-re-gularly 
brought her out, you know. I dis- 
ki-covered her. I danced with her 
—ne-nine times last week ; and peo- 
ple notice it. I’ve made her fi-for- 
tune. She’s aw-fully pip-retty, 
and ho-o-orribly spi-poony upon 
me.” 

“Indeed! what is her name ?” 

“Don’t re-member; life is too 
short to re-member §-ki-cotch 
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names.” And the .icker went away, 
and left Bertrand again to himself. 

By degrees the  supper-tables 
grew emptier; the bandsmen re- 
turned to their places; and stray 
couples began to enter and walk 
round the arena, waiting for the 
next dance. 

Suddenly it seemed to Bertrand 
that all the lights in the room gave 
aspasmodic start. Floor, walls, 
and ceiling seemed to turn round; 
and over everything a sort of mist 
or dimness spread itself—over every- 
thing save on one spot in the centre 
of the area below, where, in the full 
lustre of her beauty, stood Hila— 
Kila at last—more beautiful than 
he had ever seen her look before, 
every charm enhanced by the 
perfect taste of her toilet, her 
lovely face lighted up by the excite- 
ment of the occasion, and by con- 
scious triumph. Different, truly, 
from the Kila he had expected to 
meet, who was to have received 
him, of course, with joy—but a joy 
that could only be called forth by 
his advent—a joy that was to rise 
before his very eyes, suddenly, from 
clouds of depression and anxiety. 
His original astonishment at finding 
she had gone to the ball was nothing 
to his bewilderment now; bewilder- 
ment is the only word to express 
his feelings. Two trains of thought 
seemed to flow concurrently in his 
mind,—one devoted entirely to Kila 
herself, to her presence, to her 
beauty, to herself, his goddess, his 
idol; the other to his own misery 
at finding her there, bright, radiant, 
happy, without a shadow of a shade 
of abstraction from the sparkling 
scene of the moment. Gazing at 
her in his bewilderment, a sort of 
wonder came over him that she 
should not see him—that his con- 
centration upon her should not 
draw her eyes to him by some 
magnetic sympathy, Attracted thus 
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to observe minutely the object of 
her attention, his eye fell upon a 
vague shadow beside her—a thing 
which had appeared to move itself 
and to gesticulate, but which, he 
had associated with nothing and 
nobody, till now, as he looked 
curiously at it, the full sunbeam of 
Eila’s smile fell upon it, and re- 
vealed Mr. Coppinger. . 
She, then, was this fellow’s pro- 
tégée /—the girl whose fortune he 
was making—who was in love with 
him !—the loathsome brute! Some- 
thing much less subtle than a 
magnetic attraction all but drew 
him down to the area below. 
Luckily for Mr. Coppinger, he 
mastered the impulse for the mo- 
ment; and a moment after, the 
music striking up, the dance began, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the hussar encircle Eila’s waist with 
one arm, while, with an airy wave 
of the other, and a smile of ineffable 
sweetness (responded to by his 
partner), he led her to the brink 
of the vortex, and plunged in. 
Somebody else’s arm round KEila’s 
waist was bad enough—but that 
somebody else, a vapouring, chatter- 
ing imbecile, who patronised her— 
his Kila—who affected to be trifling 
with her feelings—who trumpeted 
about to all the world that this 
girl loved him to distraction—hope- 
lessly too—with the passion of some 
miserable little * bowrgeoise, madly 
centered upon a grand seigneur ! 
And then her smiles—her smiles 
of encouragement to this creature— 
this object! All this was too over- 
whelming for mere wrath: it was 
simply paralysing. Read by the 
light of this new revelation, he 
began to doubt his own identity, 
and that of Eila;—everything be- 
came unreal to him. The dance 
went on and ended, and he sat 
staring stupidly at the scene below, 
noting, now without any special 
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astonishment, that as Kila took her 
seat on one of the benches, she was 
the object of her partner’s tenderest 
attention. He stared woodenly at 
Coppinger’s attitude of confidential 
empressement. He saw him take 
Eila’s bouquet from her hand, and, 
after an interrogative gesture; select 
a flower from it ;—he saw her sug- 
gest another flower with her most 
bewitching smile, and actually give 
it to the wretch ;—he saw all this, 
quite paralysed out of the power 
of surprise or wrath. Others soon 
came—other demons in uniform— 
in one sense worse than the first, 
for they were comely, shapely: 
demons; and about her there was 
a cloud of candidates for partner- 
ship, Coppinger’s face twisted into 
a leer of confidential meaning, seem- 
ing to suggest, ‘‘ Throw ’em over, 
stick to me—to Coppinger, whom 
you adore,” 

One after another bore her off, 
but brought her back—always back 
—to the same seat, whence the 
fishy eyes of the. Kicker had fol- 
lowed her, with an expression of 
proprietorship. Where was Mrs. 
M‘Killop? and why did Eila not go 
to her? It was but a passing ripple 
of curiosity ; nothing could surprise 
him now. 

So the band trumpeted, and the 
dancers danced, anf the suppers sup- 
ped, and Coppinger leered, and Eila 
flirted, and Bertrand still sat staring 
on. At last the room began to grow 
emptier, to grow very empty ; through 
the few little windows in the roof day- 
light began to peer; the noise about 
the supper-tables grew uproarious ; 
and the subtle odour of cigars began 
to steal into the hall—all symptoms 
that the revel was drawing to a close, 
and the guests departing. 

All unheeded’ by Bertrand, who 
sat in a state of coma, almost alone 
now, in his pride of place, where he 
might have been sitting to this hour 
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if the stalwart figure of Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop had not at last flaunted into the 
room, and hurriedly approached her 
step-daughter. 

Mrs. M‘Killop was shawled, and 
her gesticulations were those of 
haste. [ila rose, Coppinger ap- 
peared to make an attempt to dis- 
suade Mrs. M‘Killop from her de- 
parture; but that proving futile, he 
gave Kila his arm, and the party left 
the room. Then Bertrand’s spell 
was broken, and he sprang from his 
seat and followed them. At the 
foot of the stair the first person he 
saw was Coppinger waiting at the 
door of the cloak-room. 

“Here you are!” cried the un- 
conscious hussar. 

“Supper, now — Fi-francaitelli, 
and no mistake about it!” 

“T have had enough,” said Ber- 
trand. 

“Did Jennings take you up some 
more? Holloa! you look a little 
fi-flustrated ; but you'll have no 
head in the morn-ing; you can 


trust our liquor; that’s just where 
it is, you know.” 

“T want nothing more,” said Ber- 
trand, his eye and his mind fastened 
on the cloak-room. 


“Ah! you've been bi-bored, I 
see. Well, you know, if you had 
changed your things you might 
have danced. Don’t bl-ame me.” 

“T don’t.” 

“T say, did you see me with her? 
She gave me this flower. She’s aw- 
fully spi-pooney to-night; doosed 
near pip-prop-posed, I expect; Lar- 
kins says that giving this flower 
meant a pi-pop; byt [’'m too old a 
bird to be ki-caught by - 

The declaration was, however, in- 
terrupted, for here Eila appeared at 
the doorway. Her eye fell at once 
upon Bertrand; she gave a vivid 
start, then instantly rushed forward 
with outstretched hands. ‘ What! 
Bertrand? What a surpr— 


“eg 
No, 
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I don’t mean that, for 1 knew you 
would come; indeed, I felt you 
were here. But why so late? why 
didn’t you come sooner, and dance 
with me ?” 

‘“‘T have been here half the night, 
and I have seen you—I have had 
that satisfaction, at all events,” he 
said, in a significant tone; and here 
Mrs. M‘Killop came forth with an- 
other protégée ; and after expres- 
sions of surprise, welcome, and so 
forth, she took the arm of an old 
gentleman who was waiting for 
her, and wishing Bertrand “ Good- 
night,” and telling the young ladies 
to follow her, turned to depart. 

Whereupon Coppinger presented 
his arm to Eila, who: drew back, 
however. — 

“Why, you said I might,” ex- 
claimed the Kicker. 

“Yes, Mr. Coppinger, but I'm 
sorry you can’t; Mr. Cameron is to 
take me down—if he will, that 
is,” she added, with an imploring 
look at her lover’s dark counte- 
nance. 

“TI came for that purpose,” said 
Bertrand, grimly; and Coppinger, 
muttering something about “ doosed 
bad fi-form” and “‘ the fi-feet all over,” 
gave his arm to the other young 
lady, and went down-stairs. 

“My darling! What joy! I am 
alive again!” said Hila, as she took 
Bertrand’s arm. 

‘* You seemed pretty lively all the 
evening,” said Bertrand, shortly. 

“Did I? yet I was miserable. I 


Jelt you weré somewhere in the hall. 


I knew you could see me, though 
I couldn’t see you; and that was 
cruel—that made me wretched. But 
I said to myself, ‘Ill choose the 
ugliest man in the room to dance 
with, and not make Bertrand jeal- 
ous ;’ and I did, didn’t I, dear ?” 

“ You did, certainly.” 

“And when I gave the creature 
that flower, I thought, ‘Now Ber- 
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trand is having a hearty laugh.’ 
Did you see it?” 

“*T did.” 

“* And did you laugh quite loud 
out ?” 

“* Not quite.” 

““Why, Bertrand, you ridiculous, 
cross, old fellow! Is it possible? 
No, no, it can’t be; you can’t have 
been jealous of such a creature as 
that ?” 

“ Jealous?’ said Bertrand, be- 
ginning to feel a little ashamed of 
himself. ‘N-no; the fact is, I—I 
didn’t expect you to be at the ball.” 

“ And you came here to amuse 
yourself, without coming to see poor 
me! when I’ve been so miserable, 
and watching at the window all day, 
and crying—crying, and so un- 
happy; and you so unfeel-eel-ing.” 
And she began to sob. 

“Hush, Kila! hush, my own dar- 


ling! People are looking.” 
“*T don’t care—who looks. You 
don’t care—for my love. You throw 


it back to me, although you pre- 
tended to wish—to have it—so 
much; and I had been counting 
the hours—till you came; and 
now you are come, you are— all 
changed—and hate me; and I wish 
I was dead; and I only went to 
please mamma; and because you 
might have dressed and followed, 
if you had cared for me, instead of 
coming like ‘a pol-ol-iceman, spying, 
and cross, and cruel.” 

“Be calm, my darling Eila!” 
whispered Bertrand, secretly de- 
lighted with this ebullition, but 
some remorse mingling with his joy; 
“be calm. Of course I went to your 
hotel first, and followed on in the 
hope of getting a glimpse of you; 
and I did; and somehow I didn’t 
like to ‘see you with all these 
fellows hanging about you. I 
couldn’t help it, you know ;—and 
I thought you were looking so 
happy, and——” 
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“Happy! oh, Bertrand!” 
the dismalest of minors). 

‘“ Well, perhaps not happy, but 
cheery,” amended Bertrand: “ and 
I know—well, no, I don’t know— 
what it was, but I was unhappy, 
and miserable, and mad. I suppose 
it’s human nature.” 

‘* And you love poor me the same 
as ever, darling Bertrand ?” 

“T adore you ;—and you ?” 

“T worship you.” 

“ Angel!” 

** Beloved !” 

And they looked into each other’s 
eyes, and neither saw aught but 
truth in those mysterious and mys- 
tifying orbs. 

“When can I see you to-morrow, 
Eila ?” 
‘“‘ Whenever you please, dear Ber- 

trand !” 

“You will be tired; you must 
rest, after all this fatigue; and I 
have a great deal to say to you— 
something that will agitate you, per- 
haps; and I should like to have a 
long talk with you before I see the 
others.” 

** You frighten me, dearest! what 
is it?” 

“Don’t be frightened; there is 
nothing alarming,” said Bertrand, 
with a laugh; “but suppose we 
go out together—to some quiet 
place, where we can talk without 
being interrupted.” 

“Very well; call for me.” 

“At twelve o’clock ?” 

“Yes, that will do. Good-night. 
Dream of me; and, oh! darling, 
love me always.” 

“For ever! Good-night.” 

As Bertrand gazed after the car- 
riage, lost in sweet thoughts, a voice 
broke upon his ear vaguely, like the 
far-off hum of insects— 

“Confounded ch-eek of yours, 
taking that g-irl away from me! 
spoiling spi-port, too! What are 
A ki-cousin ? or what ?” 
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“Dream of me, and oh, darling! 
love me always!” murmured Ber- 
trand, in a voice of rapt abstrac- 


tion. 

“Tl be d-d-dashed if I do,” re- 
plied the literal Kicker. “ You've 
treated me ski-candal-ously;” and 
he confronted Bertrand with a look 
of vinous ferocity. 

“Oh!” said Bertrand, waking up 
and looking at the hussar. ‘“‘Oh 
yes, I recollect now; you wanted 
to take Miss M‘Killop to her car- 
riage ?” 

“Of course I did.” , 

“Well, she preferred going with 
me. It wasn’t my fault. I’m sorry 
she showed such bad taste. Is 
there anything more to be said ?” 
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“L-ots more! s-atisfaction; wait 
here till I consult Larkins.” 

“That I certainly can’t; but you 
and Larkins can bring the result of 
your consultation to mein the 
morning. Good-night,” and he 
walked away. f 

“IT dec-ecline to say goo-goo-goo 
——” but Bertrand was out of ear- 
shot before the angry sentence was 
completed. What to him was the 
wrath of all the hussars in Christen- 
dom, inspired as he was, at the mo- 
ment? and what to him, now, all 
grief, pain, doubts, misgivings, and 
obstacles? They faded as _ noc- 
turnal visions fade before the sun, 
and vanished from the shining circle 
which Love's light cast around him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The next morning, Bertrand, of 
whose offence Larkins had probably 
taken a lenient view (for Mr. Cop- 
pinger made no sign), kept tryste 
punctually, and found Eila waiting 
for him ready to go out. She was 
alone; Mrs. M‘Killop was still sleep- 
ing off the dissipation of the ball, 
and Mr. M‘Killop had gone out on 
business. 

“You look pale and tired, Kila,” 
said Bertrand; “perhaps we had 
better not walk: shall we be private 
here ?” 

“ Yes, but let us go out. NowI 
am with you, I shan’t be pale and 
tired any more ; and besides, the open 
air will do me good. Let us go to 
the gardens.” 

The meeting of two lovers in the 
gardens of a city street does not sug- 
gest the Arcadian simplicity or the 
picturesque entourage with which 
poets love to associate such occa- 
sions ; but those who know the gar- 
dens fronting Princes Street in 
Edinburgh, will scarcely object to 
them on esthetic grounds in such 


a connection, lying as they do in a 

situation at once unique and beauti- 

ful. Urban life indeed (though of 

a chastened, uncommercial charac- 
ter) lies on one side, but on the- 
other the great Castle Rock—weird 

and rugged—rears itself abruptly 
from the verdant lawns that lie at 
its feet, and cast far up to the ledges 
and slopes on its precipitous side 
embracing arms of foliage, and count- 
less tributes of clustering wild- 

flowers—the attitude, as it were, and 
the offerings of humble love. 

Hither came the lovers, and fol- 
lowing instinctively a secluded path 
that wound round the westward face 
of the rock, arrived at a shady seat, 
high up upon the slope; and there, 
sitting themselves down, Bertrand 
essayed to open his momentous sub- 
ject. It was difficult, though. Eila 
had evidently formed no conception 
of the real nature of the crisis. Not 
a word, indeed, had escaped either 
of them on the subject, but her man- 
ner showed that she had not inter- 
preted his letter in an alarming 
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sense, probably imagining that no- 
thing further was amiss than the 
angry surprise of a churlish old 
uncle at finding his nephew had 
formed an early engagement without 
special advantages. Bertrand’s let- 
ter might have conveyed more toa 
stranger, but Eila understood his 
various phases, and knew that with 
him there might be tragical language 
where there was nothing that the 
world at large would have considered 
tragedy. Bertrand found the task 
difficult, therefore, and painful, and 
he shrank from inflicting on Kila 
the grief and agitation which he 
knew his words must bring; and so, 
with all his anxiety to commence, 
with all his concentration on the 
subject, he fell into the mere hu- 
man track of stalking it, as it were, 
and started off on all sorts of trivial 
subjects, which had no conceivable 
bearing on the matter in hand. In 
this way he drew Eila’s attention, 
at considerable length, to the exqui- 
site lights and shadows lying on the 
distant hills of Fife, to the smoke 


‘of steamers in the Firth, to the 


flight of sea-birds, to the mathema- 
tical precision of the street parallels 
below, finally to a solitary goat 
standing contemplatively on a little 
ledge above them. On this animal 
he descanted philosophically, artisti- 
cally, zoologically, and historically, 
diverging from the goat to the ibex, 
one of which species he had shot on 
a precisely similar ledge in Spain, 
some years ago, which reminded 
him of a quaint anecdote, and, and, 
«&c.—and so he went on “ meander- 
ing.” Even the usual half baby- 
talk of lovers was barred to him, for 
that would have at once brought 
him up to the subject he wished to 
reach, and was doing his best to 
avoid. 

Kila, accustomed to his wild and 
fervid declarations and demonstra- 
tions of love, found all this a little 
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tame by comparison, and besides, she 
wished to hear “the news,” 80, 
after her interest had flagged dis- 
mally, which was made apparent by 
yawning and other’ symptoms, she 
abruptly opened the subject herself 
by saying— 

‘Well, dear Bertrand, you've told 
me nothing of your news. Is the 
terrible uncle very angry ?” 

“Yes, Hila, he is very angry.” 

‘“‘ What a cross old thing! Why 
is he very angry ?” 

“He disapproves of our engage- 
ment.” 

“Of any engagement of yours, or 
of this especially ?” 

‘Both in a way.” 

“‘ He objects to poor me ?” 

“He has never seen you, you 
know, my darling.” 

“* Have you got his letter here ?” 

**No, I have not.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Tt made me so angry. It would 
have done no good to bring it.” 

“And what do you think of it 
all ?” 

“T love you more than ever.” 

“Yes, but I mean 4 

“T love you with a devotion that 
is only increased by obstacles, with 
i” : 

“Yes, yes, but tell me-——” 

** With an ecstatic-——” 

““T know you do, my dearest 
Bertrand ; but speak of your uncle. 
If he thinks in this way, what are 
we to do?” 

‘“* Get married.” 

“But if he is so violently op- 
posed ?”’ 

“‘Get married 

* Ah, he doesn’t actually forbid 
it, then ?” 

“Yes, he does.” 

“But if we get married, you 
mean that he will get over his anger 
and be pacified in time? and I am 
sure I could coax and persuade him. 
I might write him a charming little 
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humble letter, and enclose him my 
photograph—the coloured one, you 
know. I am certain I could pacify 
him.” 

“T think you could do anything 
else but that.” 

“He won’t be pacified 

“Nothing short of a miracle 
would do that.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know my powers. 
Let me try.” . 

“But you don’t mind his prohi- 
bition, do you ?” 

“Yes I do mind it very much. 
It is dreadfully wicked to disobey 
one’s parents and guardians; the 
Bible says so.” 

“T know; but if a wicked parent 
or a wicked guardian wantonly gives 
a wicked order ?” 

“Ts your uncle wicked, then ?” 

“He is no, I won’t say what 
he is; but I should not be doing 
wrong in disobeying this order of 
his.” 

‘‘ Darling Bertrand, I don’t know 
whether it is right or wrong. I’m 
afraid I am dreadfully reckless and 
wicked. [I’m afraid I don’t really 
care about anything now, or think 
of anything, but you.” 

** And you will marry me in spite 
of everything ?” 

“Can you ask me? 
for ever and ever.” 

A blank here occurred in the con- 
versation, which the reader can fill in 
according to his idea of probabilities. 
Bertrand closed the hiatus by resum- 
ing— 

‘“* And you fear no privations—no 
hardships ?” 

‘* With you I should never notice 
them.” 

“How would you bear the es- 
trangement of those who should na- 
turally be our friends ?” 

“‘T shall have your love.” 

“ Disinheritance ?” 

“* Nothing — though, of course, 
that is impossible, and in time your 
uncle will be appeased.” 


y’ 
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“No, he will never be appeased. 
Does disinheritance frighten you ?” 

“Frighten me! No; but why 
speak of what can never happen ?” 

“ But it can happen.” 

‘“*How ?” 

“My uncle wi// disinherit me.” 

“He cannot, can he ?” 

‘“* He can.” 

“Why, I thought the property 
was entailed ?” 

“Not exactly; at all events, my 
uncle has the power to set the entail 
aside in a case like this, and he will 
do so.” 

“He will ?” 

“Certainly.” 

Kila sat quite silent for a minute, 
with an altered face—a face that’ 
changed every instant, showing that 
all sorts of contradictory thoughts 
were struggling in her mind. Ber- 
trand looked eagerly at her. At 
last, as though she had come to a 
decision, she resolutely disengaged 
herself from the arm which clasped 
her, and standing up in front of 
her lover, exclaimed, ‘‘ Then, Ber- 
trand, this engagement must close. 
I shall break my heart. I shall die 
soon—the sooner the better; but 
never, never, never will I be the 
means of robbing you of your birth- 
right. Oh, why was I ever born? 
why did I ever see you? wretched, 
wretched, miserable that I am!” 
and she sank down in a flood of 
tears. 

“Kila, my own, compose yourself 
—do try to be calm. I wish I could 
spare you this pain. It is torture 
to me to inflict it; but how can you 
suppose.that my birthright is any- 
thing to me, compared.with you ?” 

‘You shall never make this sac- 
rifice for me,” she replied, vehe- 
mently, through her tears and sobs. 
“T am unworthy of it—I am un- 
worthy of you. You would tire of 
me, because I am unworthy of you. 
Your love would wear out, because 
I am unworthy of it. My beauty, 
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such as it is, would fade, and you 
would come to hate me. The 
great opportunities of life would 
present themselves, and I—I—al- 
ways I—would be the drag and the 
barrier—always before you to re- 
mind you of your folly. ‘For this 
* woman,’ you would say, ‘I have 
wasted my life.’ No, Bertrand, this 
can never be. My love, at least, is 
not selfish. I will not destroy the 
idol I worship. I would sooner 
die.” 

“This is madness, Kila; you must 
have a small opinion of my love if 
you can talk seriously in this way.” 

“Tt is not so, Bertrand; it is be- 
cause my love is so deep and true 
that I can talk so, and that I will 
not lay on your love a burden so 
grievous to be borne. No, you 
must write to your uncle and say 
that you bow to his orders—that all 
—all—is—over between us. Then 
you must go away, Bertrand, and 
live in the great world; there you 
will find plenty of happiness in time, 
and I—I+I will—oh, let me die! 
let me die!” she concluded, giving 
way to a burst of passionate grief. 

Bertrand stood up before her. 

“You shall not die, sweet love!” 
he exclaimed; “you shall live to 
have my love, and give me yours. 
Nothing that you can do or say can 
alter my destiny. Cast in your lot 
with me, then, and fear no change 
inme. We shall fight the battle 
of life together. Lila, I am disin- 
herited already.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“The matter stands thus: my 
uncle’s letter made disinheritance 
the alternative of obedience to his 
orders. The instant I received it I 
wrote and despatched an answer; 
in it I accepted disinheritance. I 
abjured my relationship to him. I 
told him that J considered the loss 
of that connection an advantage 
rather than the reverse ; and, in any 
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case, that, with my feelings for you, 
my decision would at all times have 
been the same. I sent this off be- 
fore I even communicated with you. 
I did so with a design. I was cun- 
ning. I knew your generous nature, 
I said to myself, ‘The noble girl 
may refuse to let me take this step,’ 
therefore I put the matter beyond a 
doubt. So don’t be cast down, dear- 
est; I am thoroughly and com- 
pletely disinherited, and by no ac- 
tion of yours.” 

He spoke triumphantly, as if he 
was announcing the greatest piece 
of luck in the world; but the assur- 
ance, somehow, did not seem to con- 
vey to Kila the expected amount of 
consolation. 

‘You should have told me this 
before, Bertrand,” she said, gravely. 

“T said it as soonas I could; 
the fact is, I hardly knew what I 
was saying; but I am not sorry that 
I did not tell you at first exactly 
how matters stood, for it has given 
me the opportunity cf seeing how 
well I knew you—of proving to 
myself what a clever fellow I am— 
how well I foresaw what you would 
do, and how wise my precautions 
were,” said Bertrand, with a cheery 
laugh of triumph over his ow 
diplomatic finesse. 

“Oh, you must not talk of it in 
that way. It is dreadful—it is all 
dreadful. Bertrand, I cannot sacri- 
fice you. No, no, it cannot—it can 
never be. I will write myself—I 
will write to your uncle; I will beg 
and implore him to forgive you. I 
will promise never to see you again, 
if he will only forgive you. I will 
accuse myself—I will say it was all 
my fault—even that I entrapped you 
—that you don’t really care for me 
—that you are anxious for an oppor- 
tunity of escape, and that I will give 
it—if he will only, only forgive 
you.” 

“ Kila, you kill me with these 
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words; this is mere madness—it is 
generosity run mad. As to my 
uncle e 

“© Bertrand! stop,” cried Eila, 
with a sudden start, and placing 
her hand on her heart; “say no 
more, but take me home. I am ill 
—I am ‘faint; quick—take me 
home; this agitation is more than 
I can bear. My heart! My heart!” 
and she sank on the bench, appa- 
rently in a dead faint. 

Poor Bertrand wrung his hands 
in an agony of grief and fear; he 
knelt down beside her, and called 
upon her with passionate cries of 
love to come back to consciousness— 
a method of restoration not unfre- 
quently resorted to on such occa- 
sions, and with more success than 
(regarded physiologically) it would 
appear to merit. On this occasion 
it was successful: Hila very speedily 
came back to life with a convulsive 
shudder, and immediately renewed 
her prayer to be taken home, and 
beseeched Bertrand to refrain from 
all converse on the way. Full of 
anxiety and alarm, her lover obey- 
ed; and when they arrived at the 
hotel, she said— 

. 
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“Now leave me, Bertrand; you 
must not see me again to-day; I 
must lie down, and try to get calm. 
Another scene like this dreadful, 
dreadful one, would kill me.” 

“‘T will run for a doctor.” 

“No, no; that would frighten 
every one. No, I must have rest 
and quiet—these are the only reme- 
dies. You had better not go in and 
see the others. I would rather you 
said nothing at present of what has 
passed to them. Good-bye.” 

“Q my darling! my precious 
darling! when I see you in this 
state—when I see you ¢o ill, all 
other troubles seem nothing in com- 
parison.” 

“You must not be silly, Ber- 
trand ; it is nothing serious; I shall 
be quite well soon.” 

“T shall walk about all night 
under your windows, and count the 
hours till I see you again.” 

“You must do nothing so foolish. 
Go away and amuse yourself.” 

“ Amuse myself !”’ 

“Yes; good-bye ; I must go in.” 

And she went, and left her lover, 
and woeful was the plight she left 
him in, 
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Tus is an age of ideas; not, in- 
deed, of ideas acquired, of new 
truths won, except in science; but 
of ideas applied—of the leverage of 
ideas. The power possessed by ideas 
as machinery is appreciated. Men 
have come to perceive that the 
steam-engine of Watt is not a better 
and more efficient instrument for 
accomplishing vast results than a 
general principle. As an upheay- 
er, as a lever for lifting moral and 
intellectual weights which press 
on the understandings and actions 
of mankind, the creation of the 
genius of Watt vanishes into in- 
significance by the side of a for- 
mula of the pure reason. It does 
its work with such superb-like ease. 
Archimedes required a fulcrum be- 
fore he would undertake to move 
the world; but a modern philoso- 
pher needs no other basis than his 
own brain. Give him that, and he 
will produce machinery under which 
the loftiest and the most enduring 
erections of experience, tradition, 
and long-continued thought, will 
crumble into ruins. One hears on 
every side the wrench and the crack 
with which institutions coeval with 
the origin of society, snap asunder 
under the force of a general idea. It 
costs so little for us to acquire this 
incomparable machinery. Material 
engines require endless expense and 
length of time to make; the for- 
mulas of science are products of in- 
finite thought and labour. Much 
painful research precedes them. 
They are the embodiments of truth 
long and carefully sifted, before they 
take the shape of solid propositions. 
But ideas are extemporised at once. 
They are simply machines designed 
to effect a particular purpose. Given 
the object sought, the ideas to 
accomplish it are manufactured in- 
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stantaneously. In the domain of 
science and knowledge, truths are 
discovered by antecedent investiga- 
tions; with modern ideas, on the 
contrary, it is the end desired which 
determines the construction and the 
form of the idea which is to produce 
it? The intellectual value of such 
formulas needs no description. 

The French people, to their cost 
and sorrow, have witnessed a splendid 
exhibition of the successful working 
of ideas. The invariable method 
was steady applied. The objects 
desired were distinctly conceived, 
and then the philosophers were 
asked for machinery which would 
produce them. The ends were 
clearly laid down. The rich were 
to be stripped of their property, 
France was to be subjugated to 
Paris, and Paris was to be placed at 
the feet of a few men. M. Proud- 
hon’s formula—Za propriété c'est le 
vol—-was a little too strong. A 
milder confection of the same medi- 
cine would be more easily swallow- 
ed, and would obtain the wished- 
for purpose equally well. Who 
could deny that equality was the 
birthright of every man? that privi- 
lege was a direct infraction of equal- 
ity? This granted, the inevitable 
deduction was ready at hand. What 
inequality could be more flagrant or 
more intolerable than the difference 
between the rich and the poor? 
Did not the poor make the wealth ? 
was it equal that the rich should 
enjoy it? The pillage of the pro- 
perty of the rich became instantly 
a virtuous action. Idle priests and 
bloated aristocrats should no longer 
devour the good things which the 
suffering artisan had created. Equally 
was the odious institution of riches 
repugnant to every right conception 
of fraternité. And as for liberteé, 
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if a man chooses to have wrong ideas, 
and by acting upon them injures 
the welfare of the right-minded, in 
the name and on behalf of true 
liberty, which is compromised by 
his perverseness, to the prison or the 
scaffold let him go. The intellectual 
machinery was never wanting, and 
the desired ends were rapidly and 
effectually obtained. 

We are not quite so far advanced 
in England. In France the intel- 
lectual machinery is sought mainly 
as justification. The thing desired 
is done: property is plundered, men 
and women are thrust into prison, 
tyranny is seized by the few, and 
then fine phrases are employed to 
show how natural and rational this 
process is, how firmly it rests on the 
deepest instincts of the human in- 
tellect. But in England, these ends, 
as yet, are not wished for by many 
persons: the old principles still pre- 
dominate. The actual impediments 
to the practice of confiscation and 
the construction of a new society 
are still too strong to be overcome. 
Ideas consequently are wanted here, 
not for glossing over things done, 
but for exciting the requisite desires, 
for converting minds to the desire 
of new modes of life. In France 
they are employed as varnish; in 
England they are needed as lever- 
age. The manufacturers of these 
ideas, these upheaving levers, if not 
numerous, are at least exceedingly 
energetic. They work with the 
delightful consciousness of being re- 
generators of human existence. Con- 
spicuous amongst these makers of 
ideas is Mr. Mill. He has no equal 
in England for the range, the variety, 
and the subtlety of those intellec- 
tual considerations which are to re- 
cast English society in a fresh mould. 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Mill 
possesses great intellectual force, 
‘and that is the very quality which 
gives him such pre-eminence in the 
manufacture of ideas. He stimulates 
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wonderfully. The form of his think- 
ing savours so strongly of pure in- 
tellect, his thoughts roll out so as if 
from the very workshop of reason 
itself. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if Mr. Mill has had many 
followers. The keenness of his 
language, and the originality and 
intellectuality of his thoughts, fasci- 
nate readers just in proportion as 
they are themselves fond of logical 
and argumentative processes. The 
breath of his influence, therefore, 
amongst acute and clever men, can 
create no surprise; and yet there is 
a feature in Mr. Mill’s career which 
never ceases to fill us with unbounded 
astonishment. He has been singled 
out amongst living men as the high- 
est example of an authority. The 
word authority has for a long series 
of years been peculiarly associated 
with his name. _ Bven when writers 
ventured to differ from him—and 
they have not been few or undis- 
tinguished—their invariable prac- 
tice has been to preface their dissent 
from his opinions with a loud pro- 
clamation of his authority. An apo- 
logy seemed to be always necessary 
before the expression of disagree- 
ment could be risked; and it was 
freely given by men _ extremely 
antipathic to his views. No Cath- 
olic could show greater diffidence 
in differing from the Pope than 
that exhibited by writers of every 
view in opposing one who was so 
emphatically the embodiment of au- 
thority. The existence of such a 
feeling is for us a cause of incessant 
wonder, for there is no writer of 
equal eminence who, in our judgment, 
is less entitled to claim authority than 
Mr. Mill. Authority is the one at- 
tribute for which his writings can 
furnish no justification. Whatever 
Mr. Mill writes, we freely grant, al- 
ways merits consideration, often the 
highest consideration ; but authority 
is exactly the quality which is always 
missing. By authority we mean 
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respect for his assertions, as from an 
inferior toa superior, as from one 
less to one more enlightened, as from 
one bound to accept to one qualified 
to impose a judgment. We submit 
to the authority of a great judge or 
an eminent physician: we follow 
their counsels, not because we re- 
view and assent to their reasons, but 
because we are ignorant and they 
have knowledge. But we have no 
such feeling towards Mr. Mill, and 
we think that no one else ought to 
have it; for the simple reason, that 
Mr. Mills fails in judgment. He 
is the last man whose prescriptions 
we should be inclined to swallow 
simply because we held that he 
knew. A _ long experience has 
taught us—and the teaching ‘is ma- 
nifestly spreading—that his dicta 
may be acute, excessively clear, 
highly intellectual, and full of valu- 
able suggestions ; but they are not the 
final sentences of a judge. We must 
investigate and accept the reason- 
ings on which they are founded be- 
fore we can obey them. The dis- 
turbing forces in Mr. Mill’s mind 
which pervert the faculty of judg- 
ment are many, and their action is 
incessant. He is destitute of true 
fairness ; he seldom does justice to 
the position of his opponent. He 
constantly neglects to notice his 
reasoning. Hence his general pro- 
positions are for the most part in- 
exact; they rest on a partial in- 
duction ; they are not the resultants 
of all the facts. The reason of this 
singular weakness in a writer en- 
dowed with so much mental power, 
is the feminine passionateness of 
his nature, the quickness with 
which his feelings are excited, even 
on the most abstract subject, and 
the consequent eagerness to estab- 
lish his own side, and his dislike 
of giving due weight to the side of 
his adversary. It is too true, as 
Mr. Bouverie hinted in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Mill is more of a 
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sophist than a philosopher. He hag 
written much with a philosophical 
air, and in a philosophical form, but 
he has established no philosophy. 
He has laid down no philosophical 
first principles on any subject which 
we can rely on for their exactness 
and their certainty. ; 

On no subjéct has Mr. Mill de- 
claimed with so much passion and so 
much pertinacity as on land; here it 
it is that his intellectual force sprouts 
up with new ideas. Formulas about 
land have been poured out by Mr. Mill 
in never-ending streams, in and out of 
Parliament, in formal treatises on 
political economy, in pamphlets and 
addresses, in public and private ac- 
tion of every kind. He seems ever 
to feel that his one specific mission 
is to preach and teach about land. 
On this great theme the manufac- 
ture of ideas never ceases. His last 
effusion is the most wonderful of 
all. He conceives that the accept- 
ance of these ideas by the public 
has been so great, that he may pro- 
ceed to embody them in action ; and 
he has constructed a Land Tenure 
Reform Association, of which he 
has written the programme and its 
explanation. It is a marvellous do- 
cument. It contains the essence of 
Mr. Mill’s choicest teaching on land. 
It is constructed as a lever of in- 
vincible power for effecting the 
darling passion of his ‘mind—the 
placing property in land on a differ- 
ent basis from all other kinds of 
property. This is the fundamental 
idea on which all Mr. Mill’s ideas on 
land roll; and this idea he thinks 
to be sufficiently implanted in the 
minds of Englishmen, as to supply 
him with a basis on which to rear a 
society which shall rival the success 
and the fame of the great Anti- 
Corn-Law League. 

Were Mr. Mill and his doctrines , 
alone concerned about land, we 
should scarcely think it worth while 
to enter on a serious discussion of 
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their value. But in many countries 
of Europe, not least in England, 
speculations about land are becom- 
ing exceedingly active. The law 
on land cannot escape the universal 
tendency of the age to criticise all 
laws; and it would be as impolitic 
as it would be hopeless to try to 
defend property in land by charging 
its assailants with revolutionary 
designs. Many of these persons 
do intend revolution; they must 
be met, and can be met, by direct 
argument. Let us consider, then, 
what Mr. Mills says ;' let us examine 
his ideas; let us see how they 
will bear to be tried at the bar of 
reason. Mr. Mill’s central idea is 
that property in land is a monopoly. 
Land, he tells us, is a commodity 
limited in amount, not merely in 
the same sense as that all earthly 
things are limited, but in the nar- 
rower sense of a special limitation, 
relatively to the wants of a particular 
population. Land he conceives as 
being, according to the true idea, 
the essential, and we may add inal- 
ienable, property of the nation. It 
cannot pass into absolute ownership 
to private persons. The State pos- 
sesses an indefeasible right to inter- 
fere with the fruits of the posses- 
sion of land. It is bound not to 
meddle with the profits of cotton- 
spinners, but it is a duty which it 
owes to its subjects to inspect the 
accounts of agriculture, and to claim 
the advafNages of partnership. The 
owners of the soil, consequently, 
possess only a modified right to the 
results of their property. Nor are 
the right and duty of the State’s 
interference restricted to the rents 
of landowners only. The politicians 
who rule the country are bound to 
be profoundly versed in the science 
of agriculture. It is incumbent on 
them to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the best methods, not only 
of culture, but also of possible til- 
lage; it lies on them to revise, from 
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time to time, the processes they 
apply to the management of the 
national property, and if land- 
owners are found to fall short of 
what science and _ enlightenment 
prescribe, to apply by its para- 
mount authority suitable remedies. 
On this grand foundation of ideas 
Mr. Mill raises a demand for the 
suppression of tenant-farmers, and 
the substitution of peasant-proprie- 
torship, first in Ireland, and ulti- 
mately in England ; and _ then 
summons the children of light to 
array themselves in the ranks of his 
brilliant creation, the Land Reform 
League, and to exact of landown- 
ers the restitution of gains which 
neither their toil nor their spinning 
has created, but which were due to 
the efforts of the whole people. 

Here again Mr. Mill, in union 
with many others, denounces the 
size of English estates. Fer him 
the adding of field to field is a 
crime against society, not so much 
for the political dangers which such 
a proceeding may threaten to bring, 
but for the social evils it inflicts;— 
the non-residence of the owner on a 
large part of his estates, the neglect 
of the landlords’ duties, the harsh and 
immoral management of a steward, 
the oppression of the labourers, the 
refusal to provide cottages numerous 
enough, and fit for the decent lodg- 
ment of human beings. Thus Mr. 
Mill would impose by law a limit on 
the aggregation of land in the same 
hand. He urges further the aboli-' 
tion of primogeniture and entails ; 
the restriction, if not indeed the ex- 
tinction of settlements ; and he has 
even gone so far as to suggest that 
the right of a landowner to bequeath 
his lands should be confined within 
a moderate number of acres. The 
sweep of the proposals is vast cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Mill towers on the heights of 
ideas, but he is greatly aided by 
followers who fly in lower regions. 

c 
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There are many who shrink from 
attacking the rights of property in 
land, but yet who preach with 
vehemence the remodelling of the 
laws which regulate the details of 
the possession of land. They inveigh 
with passion against the processes by 
which land is transferred in England. 
They dwell on the cost, the delay, 
and the uncertainties of English 
conveyancing. They paint the 
wrongs which the poor suffer from 
their practical exclusion from the 
acquisition of land by the per- 
verseness and the iniquity of our 
land-laws. They describe them 
as shut out from investing their 
savings in land by the costliness 
of English methods of transfer ; if 
land could pass as easily as consols 
or shares in companies, the eyes of 
the lovers of our common country 
would be gladdened by the sight of 
a multitudinous and wealthy race of 
petty landowners, whose prosperity 
would give stability to the nation, 
and whose untiring and uncalculat- 
ing industry would draw forth un- 
exampled stores from the cultivation 
of the soil. 

A second and still more ardent 
band of land-reformers impels the 
onward march of Mr. Mill’s ideas 
—the democracy of these modern 
days, the fierce haters of every form 
of landed proprietor, who detest 
with almost equal fury the many- 
acred English squire and the legion 
of the petty proprietors of the pea- 
sant-farms of France. The owner- 
ship of land is doubtless a conserva- 
tive political force; it excites the 
sense of property in its stronger form, 
for it is property in a particular and 
individual thing, and not merely in 
value, which might take one shape 
as readily as another. Land tells 
on the affections; it is loved as a 
distinct object, for its beauty, its 
living qualities, its individual and 
personal character. The heart clings 
to it with tenacity, and resents 
eyery danger which threatens to take 
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it away. The democratical spirit 
finds in its owners the same uniform 
temper of mind under all circum- 
stances, and it hates them all and 
everywhere. The world has seen 
in France how the spirit of the town 
has been eager to crush the country; 
how it felt that the resistance offered 
by the ownership of land was the 
strongest barrier which lay across 
the path of Socialism. To tax the 
land, to lay exceptional burdens up- 
on it, to make its owners see that their 
property is not as other property, is 
the darling passion of democracy ; 
and such a feeling, so intense, 
ploughs the soil for receiving the 
seed of the fermenting generalities 
of Mr. Mill’s ideas. 

We cannot discuss on this ocea- 
sion so immense a subject; but it 
is a matter of the first importance to 
examine the character of the first 
principles which underlie this huge 
superstructure of theory. The es- 
sence of these doctrines, as we have 
already observed, consists in draw- 
ing a fundamental distinction be- 
tween property in land and all other 
forms of property. ‘They do not 
precisely attack the institution of 
property itself: they do not preach 
Communism. They did not do so 
before the exhibition which Com- 
munism has made of its nature in 
France ; and they are still less likely 
to do so, now that the eyes of Eng- 
lishmen have been enlightened as 
to what Communism means. On 
the contrary, these ideas accept the 
institution of property; their main 
principle is to affirm the illegitimacy 
of property in land, whilst conced- 
ing the unimpeachableness of other 
kinds of property. Transformed in- 
to other words, this principle be- 
comes the assertion that land can 
never pass into the ownership of a 
single proprietor. It attacks pro- 
perty in land at its origin. Its title 
is described as radically imperfect. 
The State is held to be for all time 
its real proprietor by the decree of 
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the law of nature and of human life. 
And be it observed, this does not 
mean that the State, as master of 
everything within the nation, is su- 
preme regulator of the possession of 
land as of all other possessions, but 
that it is a partner, a sharer in the bus- 
iness of cultivating land for profit, a 
joint-owner that can never be shaken 
off, and who is authorised at all 
times to call for an account of the 
gains, and to appropriate a portion of 
them as being strictly itsown. Thus 
the State can interfere with modes of 
tenure—not merely on the sum- 
mons of some imperious necessity, 
some great evil to correct, as former- 
ly in Prussia, and as recently in 
England in respect of copyhold 
rights—but also as entitled to see 
that the best use is made of the 
property. If need be, it can oust 
all existing landowners out of their 
possessions ; it can take away from 
the squire and give to the peasant, 
not in the name of a political prin- 
ciple, but on the basis of a partner’s 
right, as dealing with men who 
never were, and never can be, own- 
ers of the soil. Thus the revision 
of tenure from time to time is not a 
political act, but a commercial one; 
and it does not require special 
powers of intuition to perceive how 
infinitely more easy, more certain 
to be put in practice, the latter pro- 
cess is than the former. The land- 
lords of England are thus taught a 
new lesson. The delusion under 
which they have laboured for ages, 
that their lands are their own, is 
thus scattered to the winds. The 
grand discoveries made by moderns 
in social philosophy have shown 
that the notion of complete property 
in land is an error, like original sin, 
which dates from the birth of the 
human race, and needs only to be 
stated to be seen in its ridiculous 
nakedness. The omnipotent for- 
mula, Nullum tempus occurrit ec- 
clesiw, is not good for churchmen 
only; it is valid for the State 
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against every landowner upon earth. . 
The State can re-enter when it 
pleases. There is a natural reluc- 
tance, no doubt, to effect at one blow 
so violent a disturbance in the minds 
and fortunes of so many misguided 
men. But a beginning ought to be 
made. It will give lodgment to the 
principle ; and its development may 
then be safely trusted to the future. 
Exceptional taxation can be imposed 
upon landed property. Something 
was done in Ireland. Tenants were 
enriched on the principle that what 
they gained was not taken from the 
landlord, for the landlord never 
owned the soil exclusively, and 
what the tenants received was only 
a transfer to them of its share by 
the State. A great step was thus 
achieved in educating the country. 
Let every man henceforth beware of 
supposing his land to be his own. 
Let him enter into no arrangements 
or calculations which forget that he 
has a partner in the property. 

There is not, then, and there can 
never be, private property in land. 
Who says so? weask. Whois the 
universal legislator who has _ pro- 
nounced this decree to the whole 
human race? It what code is it 
laid down? Where is the writing 
to be found? In the heart of every 
man? Alas! sentiments, special 
propositions which can be shown to 
be inscribed in the soul of every 
human being, are hard—shall we 
not say rather, are impossible ?—to 
find. Nay, in. this particular case 
of land, the universal testimony of 
mankind is totally wanting. The 
joint-partnership of the State in the 
land is the brilliant discovery of 
modern times. The idea was en- 
tirely absent from the human race 
during the countless ages of the 
past, except where land was held in 
common, and’ no property in it 
whatever was recognised. The in- 
ference from this fact is decisive, 
and is irresistible. There is no law 
of nature, no spontaneous teaching: 
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of reason, that land cannot become 
the property of individual owners. 
It is not a natural law, not a primi- 
tive truth, which can be enforced on 
the principle that no one but an in- 
sane person could challenge it. If it 
is a truth, it is one of political or 
social expediency, open to challenge 
oa every side, resting on nothing 
but opinion—the opinion of Mr. 
Mill and his. associates. It may be 
a true opinion, beyond doubt, only 
let it be treated as an opinion, and 
nothing more. This is the dry 
hard fact of the position. Mr. Mill 
thinks it right that the State should 
be reckoned a commercial joint-owner 
of land, should be considered as hav- 
ing given to present occupiers only 
a limited share of the profits which 
accrue from its occupation. His ad- 
vice may be expedient, only it is no- 
thing but his theory and advice ; and 
let no one run away with the notion 
that property in land, by its very 
nature, is a violation of the first laws 
ef humanity. It is a violation of 
Mr. Mill’s view of expediency, and 
nothing more. 

But in order to reach the ulti- 
mate principles of this great matter, 
we will freely make a large conces- 
sion to Mr. Mill. We will not ac- 
cept his reason as the universal 
reason, nor his speculations about 
truth as truth itself; but we will 
cheerfully admit that the State has 
an absolute right to deal as it chooses 
with land—only we add—and with 
everything else in the country. So- 
ciety is supreme over everything. 
Men have lived for countless gene- 
rations in society as peoples ; and 
everywhere the same fact comes to 
light, that the force of the collec- 
tive community pronounces what it 
pleases about everything. There is 
no escape from this actual condition 
of humanity. Werea man to isolate 
himself and live alone, his family 
in time would become a people, and 
the united strength of the body, 
however small, would ultimately 
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settle everything. Experience shows 
everywhere that associated men and 
women, all their families, tribes, or 
nations, have done what they liked, 
They have recognised no superior, 
no one authorised to dictate to them, 
or to put a veto on their actions. Po- 
litical right, from the days of Adam 
to the present day, has never meant 
anything else than what the strength 
of the community has chosen to es- 
tablish. States have enacted every 
kind of law about men’s lives and 
liberty. They have constrained 
their actions, stripped them of their 
freedom of movement, whether by 
slavery, conscription, press-gangs, be- 
headings, guillotinings, or any other 
process. They have regulated the 
pursuit and enjoyment of wealth in 
every conceivable fashion. They 
have framed land-laws of every ima- 
ginable kind. We place no bar, 
then, on the action of the State’s 
force, whatever may be our opin- 
ion of the wisdom of that action: 
for the State can never surren- 
der its judgment and will to any- 
thing but to a force stronger than 
its own. The State is only a 
group of human beings, and the 
group can commit deeds of wicked- 
ness or folly as easily as individual 
men. In such cases there is nothing 
to be done but to submit, or else 
to rebel, and take the chances of 
revolution. Reason and truth are 
living powers, and they have proved 
themselves strong enough to influ- 
ence the conduct of the State, and 
to determine the character of its 
government ; but till the State is 
persuaded to listen to their counsels, 
reason and truth never have been, 
and never will be, listened to by a 
State as its masters. We say, there- 
fore to Mr. Mill and his fellow-revo- 
lutionists on land, that if they can 
succeed in convincing the State of 
the wisdom of their views, we ac- 
knowledge their right to impose on 
England any land-laws that they 
may choose. But we say this on 
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purely political ground. Such land- 
laws will rest on the will and pleasure 
of those who wield the force of the 
whole State, and in no way on any 
right founded on the essence of 
things, or a decree of reason, or any 
authority superior to politics. The 
united voices of every man and 
woman now living in England could 
not place a single law or institution 
on a basis of indefeasible natural 
right—not one whit more than the 
triumph of the French Republic, if 
triumph it is destined to obtain, 
could establish the proposition, that 
a Republican Government was de- 
creed for France by the voice of the 
Deity or of nature, as many French- 
men would say, irrespectively of the 
political opinions of the nation. 

Such is the ground on which Mr. 
Mill, whether he recognises the fact 
or not, actually stands, when he 
brings forward any proposition for 
the remodelling of the laws on land. 
He denies the absolute ownership of 
the soil to private proprietors ; and 
the denial is at once shown to be 
empty and worthless, by the fact 
that the law of England does em- 
body that right in its code. That is 
a complete and sufficient answer, as 
is demonstrated by the principle 
which we have shown to govern all 
human association into nations. It 
is as perfect a title as conquest. Con- 
quest may be very wicked, very im- 
moral, very bad; but conquest, when 
established firmly, is a perfect title: 
every State of Europe has a title of 
conquest deeply embedded in its 
very essence. But the fact may be 
challenged. We may be told that 
the law of England does not recog- 
nise the absolute ownership of land, 
for it is in the constant habit of 
taking their lands for railways and 
other purposes from landowners who 
vehemently resist being dispossessed. 
Perfectly true; but it does not give 
a particle of support to the argument 
for imperfect ownership. It is not 
because it is land that the soil is 
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taken away, but because a great pub- 
lic interest demands that the right 
of property should be invaded. And 
here is the test of this assertion : 
When a war breaks out, an embargo 
is laid upon ships because the State 
requires them for the transport of 
troops; and this object is so im- 
portant that no one dreams of accus- 
ing the State of doing violence to the 
property and fortunes of the ship- 
owners. All Governments are held 
to be justified in seizing on any store 
of gunpowder which may be found 
in their countries when war breaks 
out: and what are requisitions, made 
whether by the State or its ene- 
mies, but so many seizures of pro- 
perty which the public interest re- 
quires? Land fares no better than 
other property where the general 
good is concerned, but neither does 
it fare worse. That landed property 
is subject to the same general laws 
as other property, each having its 
own incidents, and each having to 
serve the public utility in their sev- 
eral ways, is our proposition; that 
land never has so complete a title as 
other property, is Mr. Mill’s. The 
fact that other possessions experience 
identically the same treatment from 
the State, mutatis mutandis as to the 
particular demands made on them, 
establishes our case and refutes his. 

But land, others maintain, differs 
from other property in being the 
gift of nature. It is not the product 
of its owner’s labour, or of the labour 
of those of whom he bought or in- 
herited it. It is a donation con- 
ferred by Providence on the whole 
people, in their collective capacity, 
and as such can never be made over 
to individual owners. By its very 
nature it is inalienable. No genera- 
tion of men could eonfer a valid title 
to its occupation. But this is to 
assert in very plain terms that na- 
ture has decreed that land should al- 
ways be occupied under the system 
of Communism. According to this 
doctrine, every occupation of land 
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which is anything else than a lease, 
of which the whole people is the 
landlord and is to receive the rent, 
is manifest robbery. If this is so, 
then in every age and in every 
country, amongst savages and civil- 
ised men alike, the people have suf- 
fered one unbroken series of thefts 
from the first division of mankind 
into nations. Is it necessary to say 
a word more to show that such an 
assertion is nothing better than pure 
nonsense? Private property in land 
has been the almost universal method 
of its cultivation. Even now, amidst 
the full blaze of the intellectual illu- 
mination of the nineteenth century, 
the great democracy of the Far West, 
and the English colonies in the dis- 
tant East, sell every day the lands 
of their countries to private purcha- 
sers, without the slightest misgiving 
that they are parting with what is 
not theirs to give, and without the 
slightest remonstrance from their 
respective nations that they are 
making that private property which 
can never be anything else than 
public. 

It must be carefully borne in 
mind that the question is, not whe- 
ther the State may not, if so mind- 
ed, say to the landowners of this 
country that it thinks the possession 
of land by private persons to be an 
inexpedient system, and that hence- 
forth the State will take it into its 
own hands as the one sole landlord, 
to be worked upon any method that 
it may select, buying the land back, 
of course, from its present owners, 
for otherwise it would be an act of 
pure confiscation. We do not on 
our side set up 4 claim of an inde- 
feasible title for ever in private own- 
ers,—but the true question is, whe- 
ther the people of any country are 
debarred by the law, itself of hu- 
man existence, from adopting the 
practice of private property in land. 
Our contention is—and it is sus- 
tained by the testimony of univer- 
sal feeling and universal experience 
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—that it is open to every nation to 
determine for itself whether it will 
adopt the institution of private pro- 
perty in land or not, and that all 
civilised nations have seen the wis- 
dom and the necessity of that insti- 
tution. The contention of the new 
philosophers is, not that private 
ownership is a less advantageous 
system for the community than 
communism in land, but that the 
nation itself cannot, even if it 
wishes for it, establish private pro- 
perty in land,—that the minority, 
however small, who dissent from 
it, stand on a right still higher 
than the nation,—and that a succeed- 
ing generation may say to the in- 
heritors of these private owners of 
lands, that the nation gave away to 
their fathers what it had not to 
give, and that it can be taken back 
from them as property for which 
they have no title. This proposi- 
tion we affirm to be unreal, untrue, 
contrary to the feelings of mankind, 
unsupported by a tittle of evidence, 
and resting on nothing but the 
visionary crotchets of passionate 
and imaginative men. It is a pro- 
position of the same identical na- 
ture with the axiom laid down by 
the Socialists of France, that the 
Republic was above discussion, and 
as the ordinance of the Deity, or 
rather of Human Reason, rendered 
all and every form of monarchical 
government illegitimate and a usur- 
pation. 

We do not impute such a propo- 
sition to Mr. Mill. We do not 
believe that he holds that private 
property in land is forbidden by a 
superior law of nature, or that he 
desires in any way pure commun- 
ism in land. He would be far less 
dangerous than he is, if such notions 
could be clearly brought home to 
him. His position is very different. 
He does not like our land-laws ; nay, 
he does not love the landowning 
class anywhere, unless it be the 
small peasant-proprietors, toiling all 
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day long in the incessant cultivation 
of the soil. His object is to render 
property in land insecure, to subject 
it, on philosophical grounds, to pe- 
culiar interference from the Legis- 
lature ; to lay a foundation for peri- 
odical, if not perpetual, meddling 
with it by Parliament; to insinuate 
that there are gains about it, enjoyed 
by its proprietors, which do not be- 
long to them, but are the rational 
and necessary property of the people ; 
to invite exceptional taxation on its 
profits; and generally to bring the 
landowning class under the feeling 
in the public mind that they are en- 
joying gain and privilege at the pub- 
lic expense. The peculiar subtilty 
of his mind is at no loss for special 
reasonings for accomplishing these 
ends. <A favourite argument with 
him—though it is not exclusively 
his own—is the enormous interest 
which the nation has in the fitting 
and most advantageous cultivation 
of the land. The proposition is 
undeniable. No one disputes it. 
Every country has acted upon it. 
It is one of the most solid founda- 
tions on which the system of private 
ownership rests. The almost unani- 
mous voice of mankind adopts the 
assignment of land to individual 
owners as the best calculated to 
render agriculture efficient. Few 
as yet have been brought to believe 
that agriculture carried on wholly by 
or in partnership, with the political 
government of a country, is likely 
to obtain the largest produce. Nor 
if, through the weaknesses of human 
nature, which assail Jandowners 
equally with other mortals, the self- 
ishness of this class leads to mis- 
chief, does any right-thinking man 
deprecate as inadmissible the inter- 
vention of the Legislature. Thus 
the feudal tenures of lands have 
been overthrown in most countries 
of Europe. Thus Prussia has reno- 
vated her land-laws, and Russia is 
engaged in the same operation, 
with the general applause of the 
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whole world. It is conceivable 
that the landowners of all the 
Highlands should seek to convert 
the whole region into grouse moors 
and deer forests; it would be per- 
fectly reasonable and just for the 
State to examine into the expedi- 
ency of such a measure. Public 
opinion would side with Mr. Mill, 
beyond doubt, in such a matter. It 
might, or it might not, come to the 
same conclusion with Mr. Mill, but 
unquestionably it would hold that 
an inquiry into the legitimacy of 
such an exercise of the rights of 
property was perfectly within the 
competency of the State. But this 
is not what Mr. Mill wants. He seeks 
something very different. He wants 
a general revision from time to time 
of the management of land, whilst 
he does not want such revision for 
the iron or the other trades. To 
this the reply is obvious, and, we 
submit, decisive. Prove an abuse 
in the land or in the cotton trade, 
and let it be corrected, but make 
no distinction between them. [If 
agriculture is important for England, 
so are the iron and the cotton 
trades. If Mr. Mill would admit 
that the reply of the cotton-spinner, 
that a periodical revision of his busi- 
ness and of the method he employs 
by Act of Parliament would ruin it, 
would be unanswerable, let him 
make the same admission to the 
agriculturist. The institution of 
property presupposes that it is the 
best fitted for the creation of wealth, 
otherwise the demands of the Com- 
munist would be irresistible. But 
property having been accepted, in 
agriculture, no more than in the 
cotton trade, can interference incon- 
sistent with the efficient working of 
property be permitted. It is idle 
to plead against this principle, that 
agriculture affects the welfare of 
many persons ; the aggregate of the 
artisan trades of England affect as 
many. Mr. Mill does not propose 
that an inquiry should be held from 
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time to time upon the extension of 
machinery by the owners of mills 
and factories, on the ground of 
throwing labourers out of employ- 
ment. Why should he urge this 
plea against landlords? Is it de- 
manded that manufacturers should 
have the regulation, we had almost 
said the tenure, of their trades sub- 
mitted to the periodical inspection of 
Parliament, because they draw huge 
masses of the people into their work- 
shops, who are often left destitute 
when trade has been pushed beyond 
due bounds? But it will be answered, 
The landlords of England notoriously 
mismanage agriculture. If that is 
so, by all means let the charge be 
investigated ; and if it is proved, let 
a new tenure of land be devised, or 
let the State become the one sole 
landlord in the nation, but upon 
no principle peculiar to agriculture, 
but on the same ground as the State 
passes Factory Acts, or regulates 
mines, or abolishes or sets up pro- 
tection for trade. It interferes with 
the cultivation of land, it is true, 
when it forbids the growth of to- 
bacco and the malting of barley for 
cattle; but it also forbids the trad- 
ing in coining by private persons, 
and compels passenger-vessels to 
submit to regulations, and restricts 
the trade in gun-barrels, and will 
not allow the traffic in cabs to be 
free. If the system of peasant- 
proprietorship will make England 
richer, happier, and more civilised, 
let the squires and tenants be bought 
out, and farms and properties be 
limited down to thirty acres. We do 
not resist such an Act on any right 
of resistance to the State. We grant 
the major premiss, that the Govern- 
ment of every nation has a right to 
make provision for the people’s wel- 
fare on every man and thing within 
its control; but we utterly deny 
the minor ; and if our space allowed, 
we would undertake to show that 
peasant-proprietorship, on any great 
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scale, would be neither for the good 
of England, nor possible. Mr. Mill’s 
advocacy of la petite culture is per- 
fectly legitimate, only we are not 
persuaded by it. Equally legiti- 
mate would be an argument to show 
that Communism, the ownership of 
all the land by the State, was the 
most blessed and fruitful of systems, 
and still more vehement would be 
our incredulity. When a great na- 
tion shall have repudiated the insti- 
tution of private property, and made 
all the land the direct property of 
the State for an adequate space of 
time, some facts may be collected to 
serve as the foundation of a delib- 
erate judgment. Meanwhile the 
universality of the institution of 
private property in land is decisive 
of its essential expediency. No 
further statement is required. 

But Mr. Mill brings forward 
reasonings more emphatically his 
own in support of the allegation 
that property in land is distin- 
guished in kind from other kinds 
of property. He calls it the pos- 
session of a monopoly, building the 
assertion on the doctrine that land 
is limited in quantity, and that its 
owners derive from its cultivation 
additional and illegitimate profits 
beyond the fitting return for the 
capital expended on working it. 
This extra benefit belongs to the 
whole people; and “landed pro- 
perty must be reformed,” writes Mr. 
Mill, “that there may be a vindi- 
cation of those rights of the entire 
community, which need not be, and 
never ought to have been, waived 
in favour of the landlords. One of 
these is the right of laying peculiar 
taxation on land, because landed 
property enjoys a special advantage 
over other property; and for that 
special advantage it ought to pay. 
This purpose is the purpose of the 
fourth article of the programme” 
of the Association which Mr. Mill 
has founded. The special advan- 
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tage, he proceeds to explain, arises 
from land being a natural monopoly. 
“On all such ~ monopolised articles 
the State has an acknowledged right 
to limit the profits. Railways are 
inevitably a monopoly, and the 
State, accordingly, sets a legal limit 
on railway fares. The demand for 
land, in every prosperous country, 
is constantly rising, while the land 
itself is susceptible of but little 
increase. All such articles, when 
indispensable to human existence, 
tend irresistibly to rise in price with 
the progress of wealth and popu- 
lation,” and “that portion of this 
increase of value to which the land- 
owner has contributed nothing, but 
which accrues to him from the 
general growth of society—that is 
to say, not from his own labour or 
expenditure, but from that of other 
people—of the community at large.” 
So, then, the State is, by the law 
of reason and of human nature, a 
necessary partner, never to be got 
rid of, in the possession of land ; 
because land is a natural monopoly 
in an article of limited extent, which 
no one can do without, which “ is 
the original inheritance of all man- 
kind,” and which as a monopoly con- 
stantly yields increasing profits, for 
which no other claimant can be found 
but the State. The amount of as- 
sumption and sophistry in this state- 
ment is something astonishing. 
How coolly is the fact that mankind 
must live upon land, and be fed by 
it, converted by the sonorous phrase 
of “ original inheritance” into the 
insinuation that land can never be 
given away, even by mankind them- 
selves, into being private property, 
as the best mode of obtaining the 
most food and wealth from it! Then, 
it is “an article which cannot help 
being monopolised,” and as_ the 
limitation of railway fares estab- 
lishes, the State has an acknow- 
ledged right to limit its profits. 
Who has made such an acknow- 
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No one, as far as we 
know, except Mr. Mill. Certainly 
not Parliament when it limited 
railway fares. It did nothing of 
the} kind. If the landowners of a 
district choose to make a railway 
without going to Parliament, there 
is nothing to prevent them from 
demanding any fares they please. 
Mr. Mill has totally failed to appre- 
hend the reason why Parliament 
feels itself justified in limiting rail- 
way fares. <A railway bill in the 
House of Commons is a petition to 
the State to exercise its supreme 
power in compelling landowners to 
grant their lands to the construction 
of the railway. The State bestows 
a specific boon on the railway com- 
pany. On every principle of fair- 
ness it is authorised to require for 
the public an equivalent for the 
favour which the public grants. 
The company calls on Parliament 
to coerce landlords in the name of 
the public interest; that same 
motive may fairly exact from the 
railway proprietors a return for the 
concession. The idea of monopoly 
does not make its appearance here. 
The simple principle on which Par- 
liament acts is the familiar one of 
the guid pro quo. Parliament says 
to the promoters, You ask the public 
to do you a service by bringing 
compulsion to bear on owners of 
property ; you must give the public 
some advantage in turn for exer- 
cising its powers to.enrich you. 
There is no sound or feeling of 
monopoly in this. 

Then how artfully does Mr. Mill 
avail himself of the associations 
which political economy has connec- 
ted with the word monopoly for fur- 
thering his assault on landowners ! 
The essence of the evil which politi- 
cal economy discovers and condemns 
in a monopoly is the granting to 
a few favoured persons commercial 
privileges, to the exclusion of the 
rest of the community. In addition 
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to the injustice which such a privi- 
lege of exclusive right of trading in- 
flicts on other persons who have an 
equally valid civil right as the favour- 
ed ones to carry on the trade, political 
economy shows that the public is 
injured by a monopoly ; it gets worse 
goods and higher prices. But an 
article like land, which is open to all 
to purchase, is in no sense a monopoly 
of the kind mentioned in political 
economy. Land must be owned by 
a proprietor, or by the whole State. 
It might just as well be said that 
a man has a monopoly of his own 
house, or of his own brains and 
skill—nay, with far more reason ; for 
another cannot obtain those brains 
by purchase, whilst land may be 
bought and taken away in the public 
market. Political economy may de- 
nounce a grant of exclusive right of 
trading by the Legislature in the 
name of monopoly with perfect rea- 
son, but it cannot inveigh against 
nature for not having made land 
enough, or contrived that a second 
field should be superimposed on the 
first; so as to prevent land from 
rising in value. Limitation is not 
monopoly in the economical sense. 
The two words are not convertible. 
No doubt land improves in value 
with the growth of society ; and it 
yields a better profit, because, if so 
it be, no other land can come into 
competition with it. It is perfectly 
open, therefore, to Mr. Mill to advise 
the State, for the sake of obtaining 
for it the improvement in price, 
to abolish property in land, and to 
substitute for it joint-ownership or 
partnership. He will then raise a 
fair issue—whether the community, 
in the long-run, will gain more from 
the profits thus reaped than it will 
lose by destroying the sense and 
fact of property, and the changes 
which this destruction will inevitably 
create. But he must not speak of 
monopoly in urging his plea—the 
monopoly of political economy— 
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the monopoly which is an act of 
favouritism and exclusion, and is 
capable of being averted. 

Land is limited, exclaims Mr, 
Mill; and in his treatise on Politi- 
cal Economy, and in manifold other 
writings, he passionately utters the 
same cry, and draws from it in- 
numerable consequences. But is 
this so, in the sense which Mr. Mill 
really insinuates? It is a great 
matter, for Mr. Mill’s followers have 
taken up the cry, and have made it 
the chief fulcrum from which they at- 
tack landowners ; and it is well worth 
investigating. Land is limited, as 
everything else in the planet is; and 
of course Mr. Mill disavows this 
sense in terms. He can derive no 
help from such a meaning. Particu- 
lar land is limited; we admit the 
fact fully. Land in the city of 
London, in particular parts of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, is excessive- 
ly limited for the purposes for 
which it is used, and consequently 
is enormously dear. People can 
make immense profits by having 
offices in these localities. They com- 
pete keenly with each other for 
the acquisition of such land; it is 
sold at hundreds of thousand pounds 
an acre. But nothing can be made 
out of the limitation of such land 
that is available against the owners 
of the open fields of the country. 
Again, accommodation land is limit- 
ed in the neighbourhood of towns ;° 
but this land virtually falls into the 
same class with town-lands. We ad- 
vance farther, and grant that the land 
which produces milk and fresh meat 
is limited, and such land is undoubt- 
edly affected with the quality which 
Mr. Mill attributes to it. But-if he 
could have alleged only that meat- 
and-milk land was yielding a profit 
which was due solely: to limitation, 
the demand of the Land Reform 
Association on landowners, to share _ 
gains with the State on pain of 
being ousted from their possessions, 
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would never have seen the light of 
day. Mr. Mill, throughout all his 
arguments, speaks of the whole land 
of England: it is on the limitation 
of the food-growing fields of the 
country that he perpetually dwells. 
To this assertion we reply by deny- 
ing it. We say that the food-grow- 
ing land of England is as yet not 
limited. We affirm, on the contrary, 
that it has been steadily and largely 
increasing in extent for a cgnsider- 
able period of time; and that it is 
an astonishing act of blindness in 
an eminent political economist to be 
ignorant of the fact. England pos- 
sesses many more fields to feed her 
than she had thirty years ago— 
fields in America, in Russia and 
Prussia, and in many other parts of 
the globe. From a purely economi- 
.cal point of view, those fields are as 
much English fields for the purpose 
of supplying food, which is the point 
of Mr. Mill’s argument, as the fields 
of Lincolnshire. The rent of Eng- 
lish land is affected by the existence 
of these foreign fields. Disconnect 
them from England—destroy the 
merchant ship and the steamboat— 
and there will then be indeed true 
limitation: up will fly English rents. 
It is the peculiarity of these mo- 
dern days to make nations commer- 
cially one; and it is not credit- 
able in a political economist to give 
no heed to so mighty a fact. So 
far, then, from preaching about limi- 
tation and developing its consequen- 
ces, Mr. Mill ought to be amongst 
the first to show how the practice 
of the teaching of political econo- 
my is diminishing limitation every 
day. Even in the matter of meat, 
for which the proximity of the pas- 
tures to the consumers is so import- 
ant, we seem to be on the eve of 
chemical and mechanical discoveries 
which will make the pastures of 
Australia and the Pampas _practi- 
cally ours. The railway supplies 
London with milk from fields which 
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were inaccessible forty years ago to 
the great city. Kent sends fruits 
to the Liverpool market with the 
bloom fresh upon them. These are 
genuine instances of extension, of 
conquered limitation: it would not 
be a great marvel to find tin cases 
of Australian meat competing on 
even terms with the produce of the 
graziers of the English shires. 

This idea of limitation of land 
pervades all Mr. Mill’s political 
economy. It is a passion which 
dominates him. It is ever breaking 
out into vehement and even fanati- 
cal feeling; yet we see how little 
foundation it has. But even sup- 
posing it were otherwise—even if it 
could be shown that the landowners 
of England are making great gain 
through the possession of a limited 
commodity—would it follow thence 
that they should be subjected, in 
the name of this idea, to exceptional 
taxation? Do none but landowners 
reap profits for which they neither 
toiled nor spun, which were the 
foolish gift of the community, and 
which flow in from the natural 
growth of a population daily in- 
creasing in wealth? What shall 
we say of the publican whose tap 
lies at a convenient corner of a vil- 
lage, and who finds himself sudden- 
ly enriched by the confluence of 
hosts of navvies engaged in making 
a railway? Are these gains merito- 
rious—the fruit of his own labour ? 
or did the affairs of the nation bring 
the buyers into his tap? Think of 
the great cotton-spinner: the spread 
of civilisation brings hosts of buyers 
into his market; he adds mill to 
mill, profit to profit: were these 
buyers of his own making? Look 
again at the eminent barrister, the 
consummate surgeon: was there 
ever a truer monopoly than their 
skill? and can it be in any case 
more certain than in theirs, that the 
growth of the population will bring 
infinite guineas into their pockets ? 
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and not guineas proportioned to 
heavier work, but fees counted now, 
for the same services, by fifties and 
by hundreds, where a few years 
back, reckoning by tens seemed to 
be gains great beyond the lot of 
man. Are they to be specially taxed ? 
are they to be told that the com- 
munity is a partner in their profes- 
sions? We have only to run our 
eyes down the various and manifold 
callings of life to see how prodigious 
is the effect on the profits of all from 
the growth of the people—how 
many are reaping every day, on 
every side, what they have not 
sown by their own effort and la- 
bour; and how gigantic, how im- 
possible would be the task to tax 
every man alike of whom it could 
be snown that the swelling numbers 
‘of the population had brought him 
gains tainted with monopoly—the 
monopoly of ‘some article or quality 
which the flow of multiplied cus- 
tomers rendered every day more 
profitable! It is idle—it is iniquit- 
ous and fanatical—to pounce upon 
landowners alone, and to call upon 
them to account for what the com- 
munity has bestowed upon them, 
and not their own thought or labour, 
and to let off the hosts of other 
participators in these illicit profits 
simply because these fortunate men 
are something else than land- 
owners. 

We are now able to judge the 
astounding proposition which is the 
pet idea of Mr. Mill, and the theme 
of his Land League, that every land- 
owner should be held to have a 
partner in the State, to whom he is 
to render account from time to time, 
and to pay, whether by tax or other- 
wise, all that portion of his profits 
which shall be considered to have 
been the effect of the growth of the 
population. We see that the idea 
of monopoly and limitation furnishes 
no warrant for exceptional taxation 
on land. But whether it does or 
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not, can any man of sane under- 
standing be conceived to have de- 
liberately proposed that such taxa- 
tion should be based on a separate, 
on a universal and ever-recurring 
calculation for every estate, eve 

field in the kingdom, of how rote 4 
of its profits is due to the labour 
and capital of its owner, and how 
much to the competition amongst 
buyers to obtain his produce? A 
public functionary will present him- 
self to every owner of land, great or 
small, and a dispute will begin of 
which it is difficult to foresee the 
end, or to know the principles on 
which it would have to be settled. 
The landowner will plead the large 
outlay he has made for draining and 
fencing, for buildings and roads, 
Then he will dwell on the low in- 
terest he has reaped for years in the 
hope of a reward in the future. He 
will show that if he had followed a 
trade in the town his income would 
have been vastly greater than what 
he has got from the land. He will 
urge that if the increase of buyers 
has brought him gain, it has equally 
benefited the tradesmen and the mer- 
chants of the country. He will 
challenge the swelling population as 
the cause of his increased profits; 
he will argue that they come from 
the railway, which he and his bro- 
ther landowners were the chief in- 
struments in making. He will con- 
tend that much of his profit arises 
from the railway and the steamboat, 
and that he is as justly entitled 
to appropriate this benefit as every 
shopkeeper and manufacturer in the 
nation. Then he will plead his 
dependence on foreign countries 
—that the Peruvian Government 
may send no guano, or at aug- 
mented prices—that railways may 
be made in Russia and America, 
and corn come in much cheaper— 
that Australia may succeed in getting 
really fresh meat into England— 
that trade may leave his locality, 
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and whilst enriching other parts of 
England may impoverish his. There 
is no end to the issues he may raise ; 
and where are the calculators and the 
courts of appeal who shall determine 
them for every field in the realm 
every ten years—nay, possibly every 
single year? The whole proceeding 
is so vague, so visionary, so unreal 
and impossible, that theoretic con- 
siderations, supposing there were 
any, vanish into nothing before the 
utter impracticableness of the pro- 
osal. The amusing part of the mat- 
ter is, that Mr. Mill lays down this 
doctrine and this plan with the same 
breath wherewith he advocates the 
creation of peasant-proprietors by the 
assistance of the State. Let him 
place his small people on their pro- 
perties, men who are owners and 
cultivators at the same time, and 
let him tell them that their profits 
are not their own, and he will see 
what amount of political force he 
will require to give effect to his 
teaching. 


But, in truth, these ideas are very 
illogical and very mischievous. It 
is incalculable what mischief Mr. 
Mill’s subtile and unbalanced inge- 


nuity may accomplish. Specula- 
tions which challenge everything 
that exists by means of unreal 
and sophistical distinctions are 
full of unfairness and of danger. 
If Mr. Mill dislikes private property 
in land, let him say so plainly; he 
will then stand on logical and de- 
batable ground. Let him proclaim 
that there is, and never can be, but 
one landowner, the State, and that 
every possessor of land—every 
owner of a house and factory—is 
only a tenant with a lease. The 
world will then understand him, 
and estimate the intrinsic worth of 
what he says. But it is most detri- 
mental to the best interests of so- 
ciety —of that community whose 
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rights he claims to be recovering—to 
admit private property in land, and 
then to propagate intellectual refine- 
ments which render the working of 
the institution impossible. Mr. Mill 
hangs uncertain perils over every 
landowner’s head. How does he sup- 
pose it possible for proprietors men- 
aced by dangers, which are pre- 
cisely the more painful because they 
are undefined, to perform that func- 
tion for the people which Mr. Mill 
puts forward as the supreme duty 
and sole justification of landed pro- 
perty? The sound is ever in our 
ears, that to cultivate land upon the 
most efficient and most scientific 
method, and to extract from it the 
maximum of food for the people, is 
an obligation which attaches to every 
man who dares to hold a single field 
in the country. Is it the way to ob- 
tain the discharge of this paramount 
function from landowners to fill 
their minds with misgivings whether 
their land is or is not their own—to 
instil doubts whether the expendi- 
ture of capital for the land against 
a distant return may not encounter 
a demand to share it with another, 
and to endeavour to transform them 
into a host of speculators, eager to 
make speedy profits which may 
escape the day of reckoning, and 
the ever-ascending claims of the 
State functionaries? Nay, is not 
Mr. Mill, however unconsciously, in- 
troducing into England the theories 
and the practices of the Communists 
and Socialists of France, by employ- 
ing the great powers of his subtile 
mind to bring every institution into 
question—to suggest notions which 
undermine all stability, all confi- 
dence, and to implant in the minds of 
the working classes that all property 
is held in defiance of their rights, 
and that Proudhon only stated truth 
when he pronounced that La pro- 
priété cest le vol? 
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THE COMING RACE. 


Tus is a marvellous production ; 
the picture it gives to the imagina- 
tion is novel in the extreme, and dis- 
tinguished by a certain gloomy 
grandeur, while the speculations in 
human destiny to which it gives 
vise are not less profound because 
they also seem to have taken a 
sombre hue from the strange world 
with which they are associated. 
There is, moreover, a mixture of jest 
and earnestness, of satire and of 
serious suggestion, in this strangely- 
fashioned Utopia, which, if we mis- 
take not, will render it highly popu- 
lar. Utopias are generally devised 
to show forth what the writer hopes, 
or at least desires, may at some fu- 
ture time be realised; at all events, 
the writer generally approves of his 
Utopians, even if he depicts them 
as creatures beyond the imitation 
of humanity. This is not altogether 
the case here. Sometimes the ob- 
ject is to show that 7f certain aspira- 
tions were realised, the result would 
be a grave disappointment. We 
are called upon to admire the moral 
character of “the coming race’— 
and its wisdom is sometimes brought 
forward to shame our folly; but at 
other times the fiction is made use 
of for the purposes of irony. Nay, 
even the moral character of our 
Utopians is shown to be obtained 
by the sacrifice of very much that 
men are accustomed to admire and 
delight in. We are sent back to 
our mixed world of good and evil, 
somewhat more ashamed of it, and 
also somewhat more contented with 
it. And this interchange of pur- 
pose in the writer, though it may 
be disagreeable and bewildering to 
some readers, will, upon the whole, 
add to the attractions of the book. 
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For nothing more piques the curi- 
osity than the endeavour to read 
the riddle which some speculative 
artist, be he poet or novelist, puts 
before us. The writer who succeeds 
in exciting this interest (excited to 
its highest degree in ‘Faust’ and 
‘Wilhelm Meister’) takes posses- 
sion of us for long. In the very 
best of novels our suspense and 
curiosity must come to an end with 
the end of the story; but this 
other kind of suspense and per- 
plexity is at its height when we 
close the volume, and is ready to 
revive whenever we open it again. 
There remains to us the sense of a 
new problem—namely, this man’s 
solution of the old ones— which 
may be worth the knowing. 

The coming race is, with all 
prosaic people, simply our present 
humanity modified, and gradually 
growing into some better humanity. 
And we think it does grow in this 
direction. “As long as man is 
what he is, so long shall”—this 
and that detested thing remain 
amongst us. So runs the con- 
stantly-repeated formula. And the 
formula cannot be shaken. But 
what if man does change? Man 
does not remain the same from age 
to age, and therefore this and that 
detested thing may not necessarily 
be permanent. History displays 
differences as well as_ similarities, 
new modes of thinking and feeling 
arise and extend themselves, know- 
ledge increases, power over nature 
increases, and, what is of equal 
importance, society comes to know 
itself. In the very act of learning 
its own history it learns to look 
backward on the past and forward 
to the future. Just as the mature 
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human being, in whom memory is 
developed, moves on_ henceforth 
with recollection and anticipation, 
so society, awake to its own history, 
moves on with incessant retrospect 
and incessant forecasting. Given 
- an increase of power over the forces 
of nature, given a diffused intelli- 
gence amongst all classes of men,— 
one result may be confidently: pre- 
dicted—namely, that the wellbeing 
of society will take up its place 
more and more prominently in the 
individual consciousness of every 
member of the society. The habit 
of thinking and acting for the good 
of the whole will become more and 
more prevalent. There will be a 
sense of power that good on this 
large scale can be realized; there 
will be a demand on all sides for 
its realisation. And if so, will not 
man be other than he was? This 
habit of thinking, of thus identify- 
ing one’s interest with the general 
good, is no novelty in the human 
species—it shall be as old as the 
hills if you please; but the preva- 
lence of the habit would be a very 
great novelty, and would work. great 
transformations. This is amongst 
the serious suggestions of the un- 
known and very reflective writer 
whom we have before us. In his 
Utopians this mode of thinking has 
become as rooted and as universal 
as that of self-preservation. 

We all have a Utopia of some 
deseription—that is, all who are in 
earnest when they talk of Progress. 
For he who urges or announces 
Progress will be met by the ques- 
tion, Progress to what? What is 
the goal to be reached? To this 
question he must have some answer. 
He must at least foreshadow to him- 
self one or several definite ameliora- 
tions in the condition of mankind. 
It is not necessary that he should 
frame some theory of perfectibility, 
or a whole new organisation of so- 
ciety. A Utopia, which is another 
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term for perfection—meaning by 
perfection the absence of all evil— 
is, we judge, an impossible affair. 
And this is just what our author 
aims at showing. In sober prose he 
would tell us, we presume, to labour 
for this or that improvement, but to 
throw away our dreams of perfecti- 
bility, if we happen to have them. 
He prefers, however, to teach us, 
not in sober prose, but in a very 
fanciful and ingenious fiction. 
Probably most of our readers al- 
ready know the nature of that fic- 
tion. It is sufficient to say that an 
American citizen, impelled by curio- 
sity, and that restless thirst for 
change and movement which we call 
love of travel, visits one of the deep- 
est mines in Europe. From the 
very lowest shaft still further ex- 
plorations were to be made, and an 
adventurous engineer had returned, 
scared and bewildered by some dis- 
covery he had fallen upon, and on 
which he does not trust himself to 
speak. Our American obtains his 
confidence, and offers to return with 
him to the spot where this bewilder- 
ing vision had been revealed to him. 
In brief, the two men, peering down 
through a precipitous opening in the 
rock, formed by no miner’s tools, 
but apparently by volcanic agency, 
see a wide street lit by lamps, and 
hear the hum of a mighty popula- 
tion. Only one of them succeeds 
in making good his entrance into 
this subterranean city. We need not 
say it is the American. His com- 
panion the engineer blunders in his 
descent. With him the rope breaks, 
or the tackle gives way, he falls and 
is killed, and now one solitary man 
from the upper world, without pos- 
sibility of return (since there is no 
friendly hand to throw down a se- 
cond rope), has to face the unknown 
beings of this subterranean abode. 
These beings prove to be a lofty and 
superior race of men, deprived, in- 
deed, of the light of the sun, but 
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compensating this loss by marvel- 
lous discoveries and appliances of 
what are to us’ the hidden or more 
mysterious forces of nature. If we 
combined all that is known, or 
dreamt about, of electricity, and 
magnetism, and mesmerism, we 
should have some faint conception 
of the new power these underground 
philosophers have obtained. They 
call it by the name of Vril. 

Was there no island left—no 
possibility of an undiscovered island 
left to us, in the Atlantic or the 
wide Pacific—that our author was 
compelled to hide away his Utopians 
in the dark caverns of the earth? 
If our ships have cut and traversed 
the ocean in every direction, so that 
in ‘no part of it can we imagine a new 
Tahiti, yet undiscovered, or other 
fortunate islands the abode of the 
blessed, could he not have supplied 
his happy race with some floating 
island which its marvellous inhabi- 
tants had been hitherto able to steer 
out of the reach of man? Or might 
not scientific invention have been 
equal to the calling up, in an emer- 
gency, of a friendly mist to shroud 
the happy abode, and keep it sacred 
from the foot of degraded and de- 
grading races? Any effort, one 
thinks, should have been made, 
rather than deprive the most intelli- 
gent and felicitous inhabitants of 
our planet of their light of the sun, 
which is, as we understand matters, 
the very life of our planet. Ap- 
parently the author could not sa- 
tisfy himself with any region above 
ground as giving the required scope 
for his inventions. He scoops out 
an immeasurable hollow in the earth ; 
and even there, where a few adven- 
turous divines have placed the scenes 
of eternal pain, he nurtures and 
develops a race, distinguished by 
moral and intellectual perfections ; 
a race who, if ever they should 
break from their abode, and take 
possession of the sunlit surface, 
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would sweep its present puny inha- 
bitants into well-merited destruc- 
tion. How did such an abode be- 
come peopled? Years upon years 
ago, some deluge, or other catastro- 
phe, drove a portion of the human 
race into these subterranean parts, 
and it is to be presumed that this 
dreary and calamitous abode had 
been the very means to stimulate in- 
vention, and concentrate the reflec- 
tive powers. The science and art of 
the mechanician have been carried to 
an inconceivabk perfection ; artificial 
lights do all that possibly can be done 
to make a substitute for the sun; a 
vegetation that can flourish without 
its aid is discovered, and sedulously 
cultivated; and above all, as we 
have already hinted, the more mys- 
terious powers of nature, vaguely 
guessed at by us, have been pene- 
trated, and understood, and taken 
full possession of. We are not to 
represent to ourselves these subter- 
ranean abodes as caverns so vaulted 
over that the inhabitants must con- 
stantly feel that there is a roof not 
far above their heads. The vault 
rises so high, or rather the floor 
sinks so low, in all but a few places, 
that the space above is practically 
another sky; and indeed the in- 
habitants, having overcome all .our 
mechanical difficulties, and invented 
very admirable wings, disport them- 
selves frequently in what to them is 
the upper regions of the air. To us 
ordinary mortals, neither wings, nor 
oril itself, nor palaces of the most 
sublime architecture, could compen- 
sate for the loss of the sunlit and 
cloud-adorned sky, or reconcile to 
the eternal blackness overhead which 
must greet these Utopians whenever 
they look up from their array of 
lamps. The scenery of the lower 
world, which is sometimes spoken 
of in a tone of enthusiasm, must 
surely be of a very limited character. 
An illuminated city is a grand 
spectacle; Rome, Paris, Edinburgh. 
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have been seen by many of us un- 
der the magical illusion of general 
illuminations, and very charming is 
the near effect of tree and fountain 
or overhanging rocks under a sufli- 
ciency of artificial light; but we are 
haunted throughout the book by the 
difficulty of conceiving any distant 
prospect but one which would be 
mainly composed of the arrangement 
of the lights themselves. 

Never, indeed, was so gloomy or so 
impossible a Utopia devised.. And 
yet, be it said, that the style in which 
all is described is so clear and so 
direct, and the imagination is so 
well kept in hand, that as we read 
on there comes over us an oppressive 
sense of the reality of this under- 
ground world. Before the book is 
closed we have become familiar with 
this city of lamps, radiant with 
the most brilliant gaslight, or toned 
down to mellow lustre for the hours 
of repose—where time is measur- 
ed only by clockwork—where one 
equable temperature universally pre- 
vails—where all seasons are mingled, 
the periodicity of each plant giving 
to each its own winter and summer— 
and where, moreover, the passions of 
the people are calm, equable, con- 
stant, like the temperature of the 
air they breathe. We smile at the 
sense of relief and satisfaction we 
felt when once more our vigorous 
American regains the upper air, with 
all its sunshine and its storms, and 
escapes from the terrible monotony 
of this wise and blameless people. 

And such sense of relief our author 
intended we should feel. He meant 
no real Utopia. He carries on, as 
we have said, two purposes some- 
what conflicting. We are to admire 
and to study the Ana or Vril-ya 
(both these titles are given to this 
people), we are in many things to re- 
cognise our decided inferiority, and 
perhaps hope to benefit by their 
example. On the other hand, we 
are not to envy them their so-called 
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perfection. We confess, at the out- 
set, that we are not always able to 
decide whether the author is grave- 
ly foreshadowing some possibility 
in the future of human society, or 
whether he is simply playing with 
the dreams and fancies of certain of 
his contemporaries. However that 
may be, we are now arrived at this 
subterranean city of the just, and 
must look about us with what specu- 
lation may be accorded to our some- 
what strained optics. Our American 
traveller, advancing on the broad 
highway on which he finds himself, 
sees a structure before him recalling 
the massiveness of Egyptian architec- 
ture. 


“And now there came out of this 
—_—s a form—human;—was it hu- 
man? It stood on the broad way. and 
looked around, beheld me, and approach- 
ed. It came within a few yards of me, 
and at the sight and presence of it an in- 
describable awe and tremor seized me, 
ee | my feet to the ground. It re- 
minded me of symbolical images of Genius 
or Demon that are seen on Etruscan vases, 
or limned on the walls of Eastern sepul- 
chres—images that borrow the outlines of 
man, and are yet of another race. It was 
tall, not gigantic, but tall as the tallest 
man below the height of giants. 

‘Its chief covering seemed to me to 
be composed of large wings folded over its 
breast and reaching to its knees; the rest 
of its attire was composed of an under 
tunic and leggings of,some thin fibrous 
material, It wore on its head a kind of 
tiara that shone with jewels, and carried 
in its right hand a slender staff of bright 
metal like polished steel. But the face! 
it was that which inspired my awe and 
my terror. It was the face of man, but 
iy of a type of man distinct from our 

nown extant races. The nearest ap- 
proach to it in outline and expression is 
the face of the sculptured sphinx—so reg- 
ular in its calm, intellectual, mysterious 
beauty. Its colour was peculiar, more 
like that of the red man than any other 
variety of our species, and yet erent 
from it—a richer and a softer hue, with 
large black eyes, deep and brilliant, and 
brows arched as a semicircle. The face 
was beardless ; but a nameless something 
in the aspect, tranquil though the ex- 
pression, and beauteous though the fea- 
tures, roused thatinstinct of danger which 
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the sight of a tiger or serpent arouses. I 
felt that this manlike image was endowed 
with forces inimical to man. As it drew 
near a cold shudder came over me. I fell 
on my knees and covered my face with my 
hands.” 

We have never seen the celebrat- 
ed sphinx; judging from drawing 
and photograph, we should say that 
it was a poor example of intellectual 
beauty, or any beauty whatever ; but 
we think we understand the terrible 
effect which the expression of pas- 
sionless power would have on our 
unfortunate traveller. This being 
who seems man, and something 
more than man, bears, it will be 
noticed, a slender staff of some 
bright metal in his hand. This is 
the vril-staff. And as through the 
agency of vril much is accomplished 
in the lower world, we must not 
omit the description of its powers. 
It is at once the most destructive 
force, and also the most potent to 
heal. Itis all that can be imagined 
of electricity and mesmerism, and 
still something beyond. 


**Tt can destroy like the flash of light- 
ning; yet, differently applied, it can re- 
plenish or invigorate life, heal and pre- 
serve, and on it they chiefly rely for the 
cure of disease, or rather for enabling the 
physical organisation to re-establish the 
due equilibrium of its natural powers, and 
thereby to cure itself. By this agency 
they rend way through the most solid 
substances, and open valleys for culture 
through the rocks of their subterranean 
wilderness. From it they extract the 
light which supplies their lamps, finding 
it steadier, softer, and healthier than the 
other inflammable materials they had for- 
merly used.” 


This ethereal fluid, if such it may 
be called, may be employed in 
several ways, but it is chiefly made 
use of through the instrumentality 
of the vril-staff, which is a some- 
what complicated machine. 


“Tt is hollow, and has in the handle 
several stops, keys, or springs, by which 
its force can be altered, modified, or di- 
rected ; so that by one process it destroys, 
by another it heals—by one it can rend 
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the rock, by another Gapene the vapour 
—by one it affects bodies, by another 
it can exercise a certain influence over 
minds. was assured, however, 
that its power was not equal in all, but 
proportioned to the amount of certain vril 
properties in the wearer, in affinity or 
rapport with the purposes to be effected. 
Some were more potent to destroy, others 
to heal,” &e. 


Our traveller has soon an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing this wonder- 
ful power. Descending through 
that jagged hole, in what we may 
now literally call the bottom of the 
mine, he had wounded himself. In 
the first excitement of the novel 
scene, and of his own danger in it, 
he had not felt the pain of his 
wound ; afterwards he faints with 
anguish. Vril quickly restores him. 
A still more marvellous effect of. the 
new agent follows. He is utterly 
ignorant of+ the language of the 
Ana. He is put into the mesmeric 
trance, and in this state both 
teaches them his own language, and 
learns theirsin return. After two or 
three of such trances, he finds him- 
self quite able to communicate his 
ideas in a tongue he had never 
heard before. We wish there were 
any chance of some such mode of 
learning languages being introduced 
amongst us. Somnambulism or the 
trance, as we know them, have this 
unfortunate peculiarity, that the 
person affected is quite unconscious 
when he wakes, of all that passed 
through his brain while he was en- 
tranced. If, therefore, we were able 
to learn anything in a marvellously 
expeditious and effortless manner in 
our mesmerism or somnambulism, 
we should forget it all when we 
woke. We remember dreams, and 
people tell us that they have com- 
posed poems in their sleep, which 
they have afterwards written down. 
But the ordinary dream-state could 
not help us here; and those curious 
conditions which some have lately 
called by the name of unconscious 
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cerebration, have, as we have said, 
this peculiarity, that nothing is re- 
membered of them when we return 
to our normal condition. So that 
the American, if he received sug- 
gestions in any state known to us, 
of trance, or hypnotism, would be 
none the wiser for them when he 
came out of this state. 

But vril could accomplish all— 
will explain all. Yes; but we will 
take this opportunity of observing 
that if vril be anything else than a 
real force in nature—if, in acting on 
the human mind or human brain, 
it does more than call out and exalt 
the powers actually there—we have 
no longer a philosophical. romance 
before us, but a tale of conjuration 
and of magic. If the owner of the 
vril-staff may work miracles, and 
practise all manner of enchantments, 
we may as well have a chapter of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ to study. 
Whatever its potency, vril is sup- 
posed to be a real force in nature, 
and when it acts upon the brain it 


exalts the real powers of that organ, 
else our fiction degenerates into a 
nursery tale. 

One ‘effect of possessing so de- 
structive an agency is, we are told, 


the utter cessation of war. Here 
we are on the known and beaten 
track of speculation. It has often 
been suggested, that the perfection 
of instruments of destruction would 
render war itself impossible. Hither- 
to the rifle, and all our improved 
artillery, have failed to produce any 
such effect. Human courage has 
risen with the rising danger. When 
we first heard of arms of precision 
which were to fire, with deadly aim, 
we know not how many bullets in 
the minute, we began to think that 
no soldiers could be trained to meet 
such destructive weapons. We have 
seen men in the late war march 
forward in the face of a perfect hail- 
storm of bullets ; numbers fell, but 
the rest closed their ranks, and still 
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marched on. It is astounding. There 
is absolutely no limit to what hu- 
man passion will do or dare. We 
are not certain that the vril-staff 
itself would put an end to war; for 
if this gave to each party the power 
of utterly exterminating the other, 
yet one of the two parties must be 
the jirst to use that power. And 
the strategy that enabled one of the 
combatants to be the first—if ‘only 
by an instant—would give a most 
complete victory. Thus war might 
still be possible.—a war in which 
one party would be utterly exter- 
minated. 

However, amongst the Vril-ya 
war has ceased, and also all gov- 
ernment by force. Why should the 
owner of a vril-staff fear the con- 
stable, or any number of constables ? 
or how could you incarcerate him ? 
There being no government that 
rests ultimately on force, the only 
alternative that remains is that be- 
tween anarchy or the government of 
opinion. We need not say that the ~ 

na chose the latter. Had they 
chosen anarchy they would not at 
this time have been in existence 
under the ground. Having happily 
come to some unanimity of opinion 
as to what was best for the whole 
community, both in the matter of 
positive law and magisterial author- 
ity, they had but to yield a vol- 
untary and unhesitating obedience. , 
They chose a chief magistrate, called 
a Tur, and his decision, wherever 
law has not yet spoken, is at once 
acquiesced in. Within the family 
circle, and for all that pertains to 
domestic life, a like authority is 
conceded to the father. 

The most surprising thing con- 
nected with this people, and on 
which not a word of explanation is 
vouchsafed, is their unanimity on the 
subjects of philosophy and religion. 
They all believe in God and immor- 
tality ; believe so firmly that these 
fundamental doctrines seem no 
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-onger to be discussed. All other 
doctrines or dogmas they dismiss 
from their minds—as unintelligible, 
or referring to questions impossible 
of solution. As no hint is given by 
what: process this most desirable 
unity was attained, we do not feel 
ourselves called upon to enter on 
this solemn subject. We are ob- 
liged to confess that, looking at the 
staté of opinion in the nineteenth 
century of the surface population 
of the earth, we are unable to detect 
any approximation to unanimity in 
the matter of religious belief, even 
on the two great doctrines here 
selected for an ultimate and com- 
plete triumph. ; 

The part of the work which will 
probably draw most attention, is 
his treatment of the relation be- 
tween the two sexes in this novel, 
Utopia. Here we are referred to 
the agitation which has arisen 
within the very age in which we 
live, for the rights of women, or 
‘their claim to share all the profes- 
sional labours, all the political func- 
‘tiens, all the privileges and honours 
which have been hitherto mono- 
ypelised by the men. Amongst the 

riya the woman is the stronger, 
the taller; she takes the lead in all 
departments of inquiry that are 
purely of a theoretical character ; 
only ‘in science, as applied to new 
, inventions, does she appear to be 
‘second to man. With all this, she 
still retains her old distinction of 
-being the more affectionate and 
emotional of the two sexes, and, 
what is surprising, is still more obe- 
dient than when she was the wedker 
-of the two. We presume all this is 
burlesque, but the burlesque is so 
grave and serious that we look for 
more coherence and consistency than 
wwe ought perhaps reasonably to ex- 
pect. The rights of woman, the 
author thinks, can only be enforced 
by superior power, and therefore by 
Some mysterious agency hebas grown 
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his Gy to larger proportions than 
the An. But if this solves one 
difficulty, it opens another. That 
sex which has the greatest power, 
mental and physical, is anxious to 
subordinate itself to the other; has 
to a quite ideal degree the qualities 
of fidelity and obedience. Is not this 
a new perplexity? In the period of 
courtship, we are told it is the G 

who always takes the initiative. It 
ts she that woos, and wins, and 
makes the offer of hand and heart, 
and the man, or the An, puts on the 
airs of modesty and bashfulness that 
have been dropt by the female. 
Now, this last seems to us simply 
absurd. It is needless, perhaps, to 
argue against a jest; but though the 
woman may drop what she consi- 
ders an unnecessary bashfulness or 
affectation, this is no reason for the 
man picking up her cast-off manners. 
Both sexes could be equally frank 
and equally modest. The young 
An, despite his godlike qualities, is 
simply made ridiculous by this ex- 
change of parts. The dénowement of 
the story, and our traveller’s return 
to the upper world, is brought about 
by the rival loves and rival court- 
ships of two of these large-limbed 
and sagacious beauties. 

If, after all, we are left in some 
doubt as to the degree of opposition 
our author means to represent him- 
self as giving to the rights of woman, 
(for are they not established in his 
Utopia with other admitted bless- 
ings, as immunity from poverty and 
crime ?) there is one topic, at least, 
on which he has made himself suf- 
ficiently clear. He is no lover of 
democracy. They call it Koom-Posh 
in the dialect of the Ana. The 
American, rushing forth unguardedly 
into eulogies of the government of 
the United States, finds that he has 
only excited the compassion or dis- 
gust of his hearers. Aph-Lin, his 
host, and an An of high authority 
in the state, on hearing his account 
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of the city of New York, is thrown 
into a painful reverie, at the end 
of which he solemnly entreats the 
stranger not to reveal to any other 
of his people the nature of that 
upper world from which he has de- 
scende Why does Aph-Lin lay 
this solemn injunction upon. him? 
Does the sage fear that his people, 
envying the upper world, and the 
United States in particular, would 
become restless and discontented, 
and forsake their paternal fields, 
their temperate climate, their con- 
stant and uniform illumination, and 
that calm and serene happiness 
equally constant? Alas! no; his 
anxiety is due to the painful re- 
flection that if the existence of such 
a people on the surface of the earth 
were generally known, it might be 
held by the Vril-ya to be their duty 
to arise, and with their omnipotent 
vryl to exterminate such a miserable 
and misguided race. Aph-Lin was 
humane, and shrank from the per- 
formance of so awful a duty. His 
daughter Zee, the philosopher of 
the family, was aware that at some 
distant day her people would rise 
to the light of the sun, and exter- 
minate the unworthy creatyres now 
living under it. But she also was 
capable of feeling compassion; and 
duty to the head of the house leads 
her at once to acquiesce in the 
family decree which Aph-Lin 
thereupon issues, that the stranger 
should never be invited to speak of 
the upper world, or of his own 
nation. In private, both Aph-Lin 
and Zee would occasionally con- 
verse with their guest about his 
barbarous institutions, and that 
smouldering civil or social war be- 
tween class and class which afflicts 
the inhabitants of the upper world; 
but they resolutely forbade him, up 
to the last day of his residence 
amongst them, to speak on these 
topics with others than themselves. 
Not in their time, and not on them, 
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should fall, if they could prevent 
it, the terrible duty, one day to be 
accomplished, of sweeping a vain, 
selfish, turbulent, incorrigible race 
from the surface of the earth. 

We must here, in justice to our 
author, make some extracts. Our 
citizen of the United States, though 
he grumbles a little to himself at 
some peculiarities of his country- 
men, is too good a patriot to hint 
before strangers at any of their 
shortcomings. 


“Naturally desiring to represent in 
the most favourable colours the world 
from which I came, I touched but slightly, 
though inser on the antiquated 
and decaying institutions of Europe, in 
order to expatiate on the present grandeur 
and prospective pre-eminence of that glo- 
rious American Republic, in which Euro 
enviously seeks its model, and tremblingly 
foresees its doom. Selecting for an ex- 
ample of the social life of the United 
States that city in which pro ad- 
vances at the fastest rate, Fin ulged in 
an animated description of the moral 
habits of New York. Mortified to see, 
by the faces of my listeners, that I did 
not make the favourable impression I had 
anticipated, I elevated my theme, dwell- 
ing on the excellence of democratic in- 
s tutions, ae, Bromaninn of ppc ang 
happiness by the government o . 
and the mode in which they aitusod 
such happiness throughout the commu- 
nity by oe for the exercise of 

wer an 
owest citizens in point of property, 
education, and character. Fortunately 
recollecting the peroration of a speech on 
the purifying influences of American de- 
mocracy, and their destined spread over 
the world, made by a certain eloquent 
senator (for whose vote in the Senate a 
railway company, to which .my two 
brothers belonged, had just paid 20,000 
dollars), I wound up by repeating its 
lowing predictions of the magnificent 
uture that smiled upon mankind—when 
the flag bf freedom should float over an 
entire continent and two hundred mil- 
lions of intelligent citizens, accustomed 
from infancy to the daily use of revolvers, 
should apply to a cowering universe the 
doctrine of the Patriot Monroe.” 


It would have required on the 
Vril-ya an intimate acquaintance 
with super-terrestrial politics to 
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understand and follow him, other- 
wise our citizen of the United States 
would assuredly have descanted on 
the double triumph over France 
and England which his Great Re- 
public has lately achieved. The 
Emperor of France had the en- 
lightened, and certainly the benefi- 
. cent design, of assisting the unhappy 
Mexicans out of their perpetual 
anarchy, and giving them a settled 
government. The Great Republic 
forbade him—commanded him to 
relinquish his design. Rather 
anarchy in Mexico than a stable 
government, the gift of France. 
And the Emperor yielded. Could 
there be a more glorious instance 
of the power of the Republic, or of 
its grand defiance of what puny 
_men call justice or equity? As to 
“foolish and frightened England— 
growing every year less and less, 
relatively to the increasing magni- 
‘tude of the United States”—thus 
our American might have continued : 
“Look you, we had a civil war 
the other day, and one of the com- 
batants made a crafty and surrep- 
titious use of a port in that little 
island to fit out a vessel of war. 
That vessel of war did considerable 
damage to the commercial marine 
of the other combatant. We are at 
peace now, and are again the United 
States. But do you think that our 
commercial men mean to sit down 
with their loss, or to extract com- 
pensation out of their own now 
fellow-citizens? Not at all. We 
do not go for damages against the 
man who beat us with this stick; 
we mean to extract our compensa- 
tion from the owner of the wood in 
which this stick was craftily cut. 
I put the matter as I have seen 
it stated. And we shall succeed. 
It is astonishing what a Christian 
spirit a wholesome fear brings with 
it. England is teaching itself a 
lesson of humility,—trying to be- 
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lieve even that it ought to pay; at 
all events, is inculcating on itself 
the very moral doctrine that it is 
better to suffer from injustice than 
to perpetrate it—better to suffer 
injustice, in plain terms, than to 
plunge into ruin. There will soon 
be no justice on the face of the 
earth, no justice between nation 
and nation, but that which the 
Great Republic shall pronounce to 
be such.” 

But we ought not to put words 
in the mouth of our citizen. His 
own are better worth considering. 
On another occasion he says :— 


“They”? (that is, Aph-Lin and Zee) 
“found in my accounts—in which I con- 
tinued to do all I could (without launch- 
ing into falsehoods so positive that they 
would have been easily detected by the 
shrewdness of my listeners) to present our 

owers and ourselves in the most flatter- 
ing point of view—perpetual subjects of 
comparison between our most civilised 
populations and the meaner subterranean 
races, which they considered hopelessly 
plunged in barbarism, and doomed to 
gradual if certain extinction, ‘The most 
powerful,’ said they, ‘ of all the races on 
our world, beyond the pale of Vril-ya, 
esteems itself the best governed of all 
Olitical societies, and to have reached, 
in that respect, the extreme end at which 
political wisdom can arrive, so that the 
other nations should tend more and more 
to copy it. It has established on its 
broadest base the Koom-Posh—viz., the 
government of the ignorant upon the 
rinciple of being the most numerous. 
t has placed the supreme bliss in vying 
with each other in all things, so that the 
evil passions are never in repose—vying 
for power, for wealth, for eminence of 
some kind; and in this rivalry it is 
horrible to hear the vituperation, the 
slanders, and calumnies which even the 
best and mildest amongst them heap on 
each other without remorse or shame.’ 

“*Some years ago,’ said Aph-Lin, ‘I 
visited this people, and their misery and 
degradation were the more appalling 
because they were always boasting of 
their felicity and grandeur as compared 
with the rest of the species. And there 
is no hope that this people, which evi- 
dently resembles your own, can improve, 
because all their notions tend to further 
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deterioration. They desire to enlarge 
their dominion more and more, in direct 
antagonism to the truth that, beyond a 
yery limited range, it is impossible to 
secure to a community the happiness 
which belongs to a well-ordered family.’ ”’ 


No Vril community exceeds thirty 
thousand households. The state 
which is acknowledged to be the 
highest in civilisation amongst them 
limits itself to four thousand fami- 
lies. Such small communities are 
capable of a perfect management of 
their affairs, and a thorough super- 
vision. There is no strife or emu- 
Jation amongst the several states, or 
the several members of each state. 
All are concerned for the public 
prosperity ; ail live the tranquil life 
of gods or sages. They do not 
affect a community of goods; would 
be ashamed to be constantly crav- 
ing an equality of wealth. But 
poverty is unknown. Machinery 
has been brought to such perfection 
that domestic service is entirely dis- 
pensed with; and agriculture and 
manufactures can be carried on by 
lads and children. No one works 
after the age of puberty, unless to 
plan new inventions or to prosecute 
science. How do they limit, it will 
be asked, the number of households 
to the precise number that the land 
of the community will support? 
They have devised no other expe- 
dient than that which is open to the 
upper world, emigration—emigration 
eonducted on a more systematic 
plan than with us. 

“Poverty is unknown.” These 
three words constitute the Utopia 
of most of us. Many would com- 
pound for this—would forego, or al- 
together postpone, all higher ideals, 
if only they could utter those three 
words, “Poverty is unknown.” 
Here is the common ground of all 
hopeful speculators on the future of 
society. Men who smile at the 
ideals of moral and intellectual per- 
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fection of a community of sages, 
male and female, have taken to 
heart this hope, that surely a time 
will come when hunger, and the 
fear of hunger, and the squalid home, 
will be things of the past. We 
may not be all wise, or all shaped 
on one intellectual pattern ; we may 
have our different churches to 
the last, and our different philoso- 
phies to the last, and our different 
tastes and characters to the last 
(and, perhaps, be the better for the 
diversity) ; but we may all have the 
conditions of health. On the vul- 
gar business of food, clothing, and 
habitation, there is a sufficient una- 
nimity of opinion to insure some 
common action. Very few like dirt 
or suffocation, and none like cold 
and hunger, or the threatening 
prospect of them. Could the 
whole society be relieved of these 
evils, whatever else is possible 
to humanity might follow, and 
surely this is possible. Surely the 
struggle for existence is not to be 
carried on by reasonable beings 
without any use of their reason. 
Why, the first conquest men made 
over animals stronger than them- 
selves was by co-operation, and when 
men entered upon agriculture, they 
had learned to labour for the next 
year’s provisions. There was food 
enough for the day, or the month, 
but the future want was only to be 
met by the present labour. We 
have long since passed the time 
when immediate suffering was the 
necessary stimulant for industry. 
The state of civilisation cannot be 
said to be reached for all, till all 
men stand securely on the result of 
past labour, and from this position 
labour on, spiritedly and energeti- 
cally, but self-possessed and untor- 
tured by ene bene coming years. 
Men must labour, and it is good 


for them that they should. What is 
,labour but another name for activ- 
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ity, which, again, is almost one with 
life itself? Let us labour with the 
ever-present knowledge that all de- 
pends on the strength and cunning 
of man’s hand and brain. But the 
hope is this, that the past labours 
of man may place all on that footing 
of security on which they may 
work with intelligent forecast, and 
not be driven by the scourge of 
present want to fitful or immoderate 
exertion. 

We think that so much of Uto- 
pia every one who talks of progress, 
or believes in it, may rationally 
adopt. The mischief begins when 
we think to realise this hope by some 
sudden change in the organisation 
of society ; or when we impart into 
our programme some absurd idea 
about eguality of possession. In- 
equality ismuch better. The enough 
—that is what we want for all, 
and what every rational man wants 
for himself. And let no one cavil 
by asking what is enough, and 
telling us that what one man thinks 
a sufficiency, another man calls 
by the name of poverty. Poverty 
used in this sense is mere slang, the 
conventional idiom of clubs and 
drawing-rooms; no one in earnest 
need trouble himself about a defini- 
tion of poverty, —nature and certain 
positive facts have defined it sharply 
enough. It means work protracted 
till health fails; it means work 
carried on under conditions where 
health fails; it means food that does 
not sustain health ; it means a habi- 
tation where health breaks down; 
and it means a mind where fear and 
anxiety, and perhaps hatred are the 
constant inmates, where knowledge 
has had very little chance of enter- 
ing,—that is the poverty which we 
ought to treat as a common foe, to 
be driven out of the world. 

We do not say that new social 
organisations may not arise, but 
they must arise peacefully; they 
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must be such as are voluntary in 
their nature, such as do not require 
political action, political power for 
their introduction. To seize a man 
by the throat, and say, Be my bro- 
ther !— we know what that comes to 
—just murder, and the destruction 
of that wealth and industry on which 
all depends. Even when this re- 
liance upon a change in the organi- 
sation of society abruptly introduced 
by political action does not lead to 
civil war or revolutionary violence, 
it still does incalculable mischief. 
It diverts men of all classes from 
the only means by which social pro-. 
gress can really be effected—ar- 
dent spirits, dreaming of some great 
abrupt change in the constitution of 
society, or organisation of labour, 
neglect and despise those partial, 
gradual improvements which are 
near at hand, and which are the 
only safe steps to still greater 
changes. Sometimes an enthusias- 
tic prevision of a new order of things 
is but the disguise of indolence. If 
from talking we descend to doing, 
we must do the thing that lies near 
us—that is, in fact, doable, and which 
may not be invested with any 
charm of romance or novelty; not . 
utterly new constitutions of society, 
but a good poor-law wisely adminis- 
tered, a good scheme of emigration 
fairly carried out—benefit clubs, to 
secure from want in age and sick- 
ness, put on a sound basis ;—humble 
schemes like these engage the prac- 
tical philanthropist. No golden 
city of the just descends from 
heaven; we have bit by bit to re- 
construct our brick and mortar, till 
it become something like a city of 
the just. And again, a vague senti- 
ment takes possession of many, that 
society is to do all for them. Soci- 
ety is but the aggregate of individ- 
ual efforts, and that co-operation 
which really adds to the strength of 
all is a co-operation consciously and 
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knowingly chosen or participated in 
, by the individual. He lives and moves 
in this social medium—lives and 
moves the happier; but never for a 
moment let it be thought that he is 
to be released from the responsibility 

of his own welfare. The co-opera- 
tion of obedient automata would be 
a poor ideal of society. The loss of 
all the vigorous impulse of what 
some people choose to call selfish- 
ness, would be the decay and ruin 
of the world. Both motives, the 
wellbeing of himself and the well- 
being of the community, must live 
together in every man, in any ideal 
of society which we commonplace 
mortals can adopt. 

If civilised man has, at this pre- 
sent epoch, one task imposed upon 
him more urgent than another, or 
than all others put together, it is 
this—to wrestle with the poverty 
and discontent of those who are said 
to form the basement of our social 
pyramid. The movement should 
come from above, as well as from 
below. From below, it is sure to 
come. There is an ugly fact, which, 
after the late events in Paris, no 
man can shut his eyes to. In 

- London, as well as in Paris, and 
probably in every great city of 
Europe, there is a hatred of the 
poor against the rich, or of one 
class against another; a systematic 
hatred, which does not embrace any 
one entire class, but which is mak- 
ing a class for itself, organising de- 
struction, if it can organise nothing 
else. You hope, perhaps, to en- 
counter this hatred by the teaching 
of religion; churches and chapels, 
missionaries and tract societies, 
shall be multiplied throughout the 
land, and you find that this class 
hates religion—hates it because you 
have made it an instrument of 
government, Oan any one suppose 
that the atheism of the Parisian 
Communist springs out of philoso- 
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phical speculation? Let the man be 
wick, and (with few exceptions) he is 
at the foot of his priest, or burning 
tapers to the Virgin. But in his 
rude health he will slay the priest, 
just as he will slaughter the hap- 
less constable (gendarme, or what- 
ever name or title he bears), because 
he would govern and control him. 
Christianity ought to teach the poor 
patience and humility, and to some 
extent it does so; Christianity ought 
to teach the rich moderation and 

* self-denial, and to some extent it 
does so. But suffering and envy— 
but pleasure and pride—are in the 
main too strong for it; eloquent 
and abundant preaching will avail 
us little; we ourselves expect to see 
what is left of Christianity amongst 
the very class we desire to control 
by it, turned against our ‘present 
social system. 

Let us return to our underground 
Utopia: we have not professed to 
give an exhaustive account of it, or 
to touch on all the topics into which 
it might tempt us. The reader who 
proceeds from this notice of the 
book to the book itself, will find 
much that will be novel to him. 
On some few occasions we have re- 
frained from comments, because we 
felt some doubt whether we rightly 
understood the drift of the author. 
For this reason we passed rapidly 
over his fanciful description of the’ 
Gy, or woman of the Coming Race. 
On another topic we find a like per- 
plexity. The following description 
of the Darwinian hypothesis is by 
no means unfair; it is legitimate 
satire, and hardly satire :— 

‘¢¢ Pardon me,’ answered Aph-Lin: ‘in 
what we call the Wrangling or Philoso- 

hical Period of History, which was at 
ts height about seven thousand years 
ago, there was a very distinguished natu- 
ralist, who proved to the satisfaction of 
numerous disciples such analogical and 


anatomical agreements in structure be- 
tween an An and a Frog, as to show that 
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out of the one must have developed 
the other. They had some diseases in 
common; they were both subject to the 
sam? parasitical worms in the intestines ; 
and, strange to say, the An has, in his 
structure, a swimming-bladder, no longer 
of any use to him, but which is a rudi- 
ment that.clearly proves his descent 
from a frog. Nor is there any argument 
against this theory to be found in the 
relative difference of size, for there are 
still existent in our world Frogs of a size 
and stature not inferior to our own, and 
many thousand years ago they appear to 
have been still larger.’ ’ 


But now, what are we to under- 
stand by the next paragraph ? 


**In the Wrangling Period of History, 
whatever one sage asserted another sage 
was sure to contradict. In fact, it was a 
maxim in that age, that the human reason 
could only be sustained aloft by being 
tossed to and fro in the perpetual motion 
of contradiction ; and therefore another 
sect of philosophers maintained the doc- 
trine that the An was not the descendant 
of the Frog, but that the Frog was clearly 
the improved development of the An.” 


And ingenious arguments are 
brought forward to prove this theme 
also. Now, as no naturalist has ever 
held the reverse of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, we are at a loss to see 
against whom the satire is here di- 
rected. If we allowed ourselves to 
make a conjecture, we should say 
that it was a sly hit at Mr. Gladstone 
and the Duke of Argyll, who re- 
verse the received theories of pro- 
gress, and deduce the savage from 
the civilised man. But it is danger- 
ous to deal with other men’s shafts. 
Perhaps our author only. means that 
one of these theories was as good as 
the other. 

We cannot say ‘The Coming 
Race’ leaves us, on the whole, in a 
comfortable frame of mind. . We 
have to imagine wonderful advances 
in arts and science, in government 
and morals, and, after all, we find 
ourselves in a very gloomy Utopia, 
where ennui seems to reign supreme. 
There is a reverse side of the medal 
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which the author turns to us, and 
+ which we have now to contemplate. 

The mechanical arts flourish in 
this commonwealth, but the fine 
arts, and literature especially, decay, 
All poetic, all philosophic literature, 
dies out. For this people are too 
wise to be passionate; and as for 
philosophy, what it can give has 
been universally accepted, and where 
it has nothing but endless discussion 
to offer, it has been, once for all, 
abandoned ;— no speculation — no 
*doubt,—theology settled for ever. 
In such an atmosphere how could a 
poet live? Poetry becomes extinct, 
and painting and music, deprived 
of their highest aim to express the 
strong passions of the soul, degene- 
rate, the one into a mere copying of 
objects, and the other into a mere 
sequence or gathering together of 
pleasant sounds. Need we say how 
great and manifest is the loss to in- 
tellectual and literary excitement, by 
the one fact that all political strife 
is at an end, and that society has 
taken upon itself a perfect organisa- 
tion that no one dreams of disturb- 
ing? Aph-Lin, in answer to some 
expression of surprise by his Ameri- 
can visitor on the dearth and torpor - 
of all literature, says :— 


“Do you not perceive that a literature 
such as you mean would be wholly incom- 
patible with that perfection of social or 
os ema felicity at which you do us the 

onour to think we have arrived? We 
have at last, after centuries of struggle, 
settled into a form of government with 
which we are content, and in which, as 
we allow no differences of rank, and no 
honours are paid to administrators distin- 
guishing them from others, there is no 
stimulus given to individual ambition. 
No one would read works advocating the- 
ories that involved any political or social 
change, and therefore no one writes them. 
If, now and then, an An feels himself dis- 
satisfied with our tranquil mode of life, 
he does not attack it ; he goes away. Thus 
all that part of literature which relates to 
speculative theories on society is become 
utterly extinct. Again, formerly there 
was a vast deal written respecting the 
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attributes and essence of the. All-Good, 
and the arguments for and against a future 
state; but now we all recognise two facts, 
—that there is a Divine Being, and that 
there is a future state ; and we all equally 
agree that if we wrote our fingers to the 
bone, we could not throw any light upon 
the nature and conditions of that future 
state, or quicken our apprehensions of the 
attributes and essence of that Divine 
Being. Thus another part of literature has 
become also extinct, happily for our race; 
for in the times when so much was writ- 
ten on subjects which no one could deter- 
mine, people seemed to live in a perpetual 
state of quarrel and contention.” 


What is still more to the pur- 
pose, and must have a still greater 
influence in extinguishing theologi- 
cal controversy, is this, that the Ana 
are all wise and virtuous—such has 
become the habit of their souls ; 
reason and habit have determined 
this for them. They therefore do 
not require, in their future state, to 
discriminate between the place of 
felicity and the place of punishment. 
There are no Ana to occupy the 
latter, or to be governed by the per- 
petual terrors of it. The presumed 
necessity to find in religion not a 
faith only for the individual soul, 
but a government for society, is one 
main cause of that intense interest, 
that heat and animesity, which 
distinguish theological controversy. 
There is the dogmatism of authority 
on the one hand, and the heresy of 
rebellion on the other. 

Mere novelty has no attraction 
for the Ana; the new book, simply 
because it is new, would have no 
readers. Nor does any one write 
from a motive so puerile as the love 
of fame or distinction. Science 
alone is cultivated persistently. 


“<The motive to science,’ says Aph- 
Lin, ‘is the love of truth apart from all 
consideration of fame; and science with 
us, too, is devoted almost solely to prac- 
tical uses, essential to our social conserva- 
tion and the comforts of our daily life. No 
fame is asked by the inventor, and none 
is given to him; he enjoys an occupation 
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congenial to’ his tastes, and needing no 
wear and tear of the passions. . . . Paint- 
ing is an amusement to many, but the art 
is not what it was in former times, when 
the great nters in our various com- 
munities vied with each other for the 
prize of a golden crown, which gave them 
a social rank equal to that of the kings 
under whom they lived. You will thus 
doubtless have observed in our archseo- 
logical department how superior in point 
of art the pictures were several thousand 
years ago. Perhaps it is because music is, 
n reality, more allied to science than it is 
to poetry, that, of all the pleasurable arts, 
music is that which flourishes the most 
amongst us. Still, even in music, the 
absence of stimulus in praise or fame has 
served to prevent any great superiority of 
one individual over another: and we 
rather excel in choral music, with the aid 
of our vast mechanical instruments, in 
which we make great use of the enoncyot 
water, than in single performers. e 
have had scarcely any original composer 
for some ages. Our favourite airs are 
very ancient in substance, but have ad- 
mitted many complicated variations by 
inferior though ingenious musicians.’ ”’ 


When Aph-Lin describes music 
as more allied to science than .to 
poetry, we presume he speaks as 
one of the Ana. Have we here pre- 
dicted for us that “music of the 
future” in which melody and pathos 
are despised, and of which some 
snatches have already greeted our 
distressed and unprepared organs ? 

But not only must literature, and 
the fine arts, and all emotional 
thinking, decay and subside in this 
constantly wise and temperate com- 
munity, but life itself seems to stag- 
nate. When we have got to the 
end of our progress, when we have 
accomplished all that we have set 
our hearts upon, when we have all 
become good and reasonable, sud- 
denly one is aware that there is a 
want of movement, a want of _ 
sion, a want of life itself. as 


some portion or some degree of what 
we call evil necessary as a stimu- 


lant? Taking society as a whole, 
can we altogether dispense with our 
hot-headed fools and our crafty 
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knaves? If equality of wealth 
would lead to no very desirable re- 
sult, so, in like manner, equality of 
intelligence and perfect accord in 
the moral sentiments might disap- 
point us. Presuming them to be 
attainable, they might not produce 
the happiness expected from them. 

Is it not true that the complete 
ideal of a human society includes 
the clement of progress? And if so, 
it cannot be that state in which there 
is‘no improvement left us to desire. 
If it be objected that surely we can- 
not look forward to an infinite pro- 
gress, the answer is very near at 

and. Has terrestrial man an in- 
finity to fill and occupy? “ The 
sun himself must die,”—so sang the 
poet, and the speculative astronomer 
repeats the melancholy prediction. 
If matter itself is eternal, no form 
that matter assumes can be pro- 
nounced to be eternal. Stars and 
planetary systems have, it is strong- 
ly suspected, their season of birth 
and their period of dissolution. 

Let us hear the last reflections 
of our American before he is re- 
leased from the prison of this Uto- 
pia, to rejoice again in the bright 
and windy regions of the upper 
world, full of sunshine—sometimes, 
too, of storm :— 


“‘ The virtuous and peaceful life of the 
people, which, while new to me, had 
seemed so holy a contrast to the conten- 
tions, the passions, the vices of the upper 
world, now began to oppress me with a 
sense of dulness and monotony. Even 
the serene tranquillity of the lustrous air 
preyed on my spirits. I longed for a 
change, even to winter, or storm, or dark- 
ness, I began to feel that, whatever our 
dreams of perfectibility, our restless 
aspirations towards a better, and higher, 
and calmer sphere of being, we, the 
mortals of the upper world, are not 
trained or fitted to enjoy for long the very 
happiness of which we dream or to which 


we aspire. 

“ Now, in this social state of the Vril- 
ya, it was singular to mark how it con- 
trived to unite and to harmonise into one 
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system nearly all the objects which the 
various philosophers cf the upper world 
have placed before human hopes as the 
ideals of a Utopian future. It was astate 
in which war, with all its calamities, was 
deemed impossible,—a state in which the 
freedom of all and each was secured to the 
uttermost degree, without one of those 
pone) — — freedom in the 
upper wor epend on the perpetual 
strife of hostile parties. Here tite corte 
tion which debases democracies was as 
unknown as the discontents which un- 
dermine the thrones of monarchies. Equa- 
lity here was not a name; it was a real- 
ity. Riches were not persecuted, because 
they were not envied. Here those prob- 
lems connected with the labours of a 
working class, hitherto insoluble above 
ground, and above ground conducing to 
such bitterness between classes, were 
solved by a process the simplest—a 
distinct and separate working class was 
dispensed with altogether. . . . The 
vices that rot our cities, here had no foot- 
ing. Amusements abounded, but they 
were all innocent. . . . Love existed, and 
was ardent in pursuit, but its object once 
secured was faithful. . . . Lastly, among 
the more important characteristics of the 
Vril-ya, as distinguished from our man- 
kind—lastly, and most important on the 
bearings of their life and the peace of their 
commonwealths, is their universal - 
ment in the existence of a merciful, 
beneficent Deity, and of a future world to 
the duration of which a century or two are 
moments too brief to waste upon thoughts 
of fame and power and avarice; while 
with that agreement is combined another 
—viz., since they can know nothing as to 
the nature of that Deity beyond the fact 
of His supreme goodness, nor of that 
future world beyond the fact of its 
felicitous existence, so their reason for- 
bids all angry disputes on insoluble pro- 
blems. Thus they secure for that state 
in the bowels of the earth what no com- 
munity ever secured under the light of 
the stars—all the blessings and consola- 
tions of a religion without any of the evils 
and calamities which are engendered by 
strife between one religion and another. 
“Tt would be, then, utterly impossible 
to deny that the state of existence among 
the Vril-ya is thus, as a whole, immea- 
surably more felicitous than that of 
super-terrestrial races, and, realising the 
dreams of our most sanguine philanthro- 
pists, almost approaches to a poet’s 
conception of some angelical order. And 
yet, if you would take a thousand of the 
est and most philosophical of human 
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beings you could find in London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York, or even Boston, and 
place them as citizens: in this beatified 
community, my belief is, that in less 
than a year they would cither die of 
ennui, or attempt some revolution by 
which they would militate against the 
good of the community, and be burnt 
into cinders at the request of the Tur.”’ 


This passage is suggestive of many 
reflections. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than leave our readers here to 
the meditations it excites. We leave 
them face to face with a very clever 
book. After the extracts we have 
given, it will be needless to deal 
largely in the language of praise. 
We are certain that it will be very 
extensively and very admiringly 
read. 


But as all authors, even reviewers, . 


haye ever a one word more to say, 
we would, apropos of this final 
passage, suggest just this one con- 
sideration. Although a citizen of 
the United States, or an English 
squire, or even a German professor, 
might find such a Utopia as is here 
described, whether under ground or 
above ground, or in the third 
heavens, very dull and oppressive, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable, it does 
not follow that the natives, bred 
and nurtured in their serene homes, 
would experience any such weariness 
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or dissatisfaction. Civilised life it- 
self requires a training, and we may 
well suppose that this highly-cul- 
tivated condition would be accept- 
able to those only whose sentiments 
and habits have, in fact, been har- 
monised to and by the society they 
live in. <A savage, captured and 
decently clad, and taught 
manners to boot, shall, when the 
opportunity occurs, fling off his 
tight-fitting garments and all the 
conventionalties of which he seemed 
to be very proud, and betake him- 
self to the jungle, or his canoe, or 
his miserable hut, and enter once 
more on his old perilous and terrible 
struggle for existence. What we, 
who call ourselves philanthropists 
or progressionists, or by some other 
flattering title, have evidently to do, 
is this: we have to labour for some 
definite and unmistakable improve- 
ment. We cannot altogether foresee 
that future whole which may be 
the outcome of many such accom- 
plished purposes ; but we may rely 
on this, that at each stage society 
will model the individual to live in 
the new medium, and probably fit 
him to labour still further, and 
ever further, for this or that ad- 
vance in knowledge, or in art, or 
social habitude. 
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Tue mind of the general reader, 
brought up in the creed common to 


Christendom, and holding, as_ the 


majority of people do, the faith 
taught in the Bible, has been much 
exercised of late by the progress of 
scientific inquiries. Philosophers 
and materialists have ceased to con- 
tent themselves, as they once did, 
with darkling investigations: they 
have begun to take up the quite in- 
appropriate vehicle of lively style 
and literary art to force us into at- 
tention to their abstruse inquiries ; 
and as these inquiries are nothing 
if not heterodéx, and carry in their 
very front audacious banners, la- 
belled with such legends as ‘‘ No 
Faith,” and “ Believe nothing,” a 
great many of us, it must be allowed, 
have been much frightened, and 
have felt our fundamental beliefs, 
our best hopes, in danger. It is, 
curiously enough, a distinctive fea- 
ture of the timid faith of the public 
—a faith which is infinitely stronger 
than it looks, but which never can 
be brought to believe in itself—that 
it takes periodical fits of fright, and 
feels, like the nervous millionaire, 
that it is about to be brought to 
ruin;— whereas scepticism, like 
most young and penniless adven- 
turers, is daring to bravado, and 
fears nothing. But it is worth 
while to inquire what is the cause 
of the fright: and we are glad to 
think that we have under our hand 
a reassuring utterance from the lips 
of one of the great heresiarchs of the 
day, which ought to go far to com- 
pose the popular apprehensions. 
Professor Tyndall is not a man to 
shrink from saying what he means 
out of any fear of shocking his audi- 


ence; and he is proud and trium- 
phant in those researches of the 
materialist which have gone so far 
and discovered so much; but yet 
there is, in his recent book,* conso- 
lation for the most timid believer, 
It is not a likely quarter, we allow, 
to seek for consolation: but he is a 
bold and frank speaker, not dealing 
in mysterious hints and darkling 
intimations, but speaking his mind, 
whether to his own advantage or 
disadvantage, in a way which specu- 
latists of all classes would do well 
to follow. Science has taken for 
itself a peculiar position in our days. 
Of old it was supposed the sphere 
of theology to deal with the spirit- 
ual unknown, and of philosophy to 
ascertain how the movements of 
thought and feeling originated in 
the unseen and impalpable soul 
These two ethereal sciences held the 
field in respect to all that was higher 
in man. Mental philosophy has 
even taken its distinguishing name 
in opposition, as it were, to natural 
philosophy, which had a totally dif- 
ferent sphere of operations. But 
Natural Science has gradually pressed 
forward through sphere after sphere, 
until she has arrogated to herself the 
chief place, and proclaimed her readi- 
ness to elucidate all problems—not 
those only which were supposed to 
belong to her individual range, but 
the still more important questions 
which are more vital to man than any 
discussions about strata or stones, 
gases or elemental influences. She 
has taken the question of the origin 
of man out of the hands of theology. 
She has taken his actions and mo- 
tives out of the keeping of the 
philosopher. She has done her 
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best to abrogate altogether the 
spiritual and mental kingdoms, and 
range all within the vast dreary 
material wilderness of a world in 
which everything is done on me- 
chanical principles. It is her day, 
and she has been allowed, with much 
commotion, but as yet little serious 
resistance, to proceed on her career. 
That fancy for fairness, impartiality, 
and tolerance of everything, which 
is the prevailing fashion of the time, 
has induced everybody to listen 
politely ; and the powers of thought 
and expression which, as it is her 
day, natural science has enlisted 
in her favour, have carried a great 
deal of superficial belief, and that 
hollow conviction which lasts as 
long as the argument, throughout 
the world. Natural Selection and 
the Molecular theory are in the 
ascendant, intellectually. Our ori- 
gin is traced for us from the ape 
and the jelly-fish; our actions are 
accounted for by the movement of 
currents of atoms in the lining of 
our frames. This is an undignified 
solution of the difficulties of human- 
ity; but Science sternly refuses to 
consider the matter under any such 
secondary light, or to be influenced 
by the consideration that it would 
be better for us to be made in the 
image of God than to be improved 
out of the image of beast. She has 
nothing to do with what is_ best 
or pleasantest; she only considers 
(she says) what is true. She bids 
us give her our hand boldly while 
she marches without fear or hesita- 
tion into the unknown. We have 
thought ourselves mysterious beings. 
She is going to find out all about us. 
“Come on,” she says, with a certain 
scorn of our weakness. She is going 
to show us how it is all done, as the 
creator of Frankenstein might have 
managed to do, had-not that timid 
philosopher been a great deal too much 
frightened by his own performance. 
But Science is not at all frightened. 


She waves her smoky torch about 
her head as she stahds at the dark 
entrance to that invisible world. 
We have called it by such names as 
Heaven, Infinitude, the Unknown ; 
to her it is a labyrinth of catacombs 
requiring nothing but the torch and 
the clue. 

Now the question is, Does Science 
face the question fully which she 
professes to explain ? She has chosen 
to take Man for her field of investi- 
gation ; and Man is a complex being. 
He is something more than flesh 
and blood—the meanest, feast cbser- 
vant eye, looking at him, is compelled 
to feel that his inscrutability is some- 
thing which differs from the inscru- 
tability of the earth, or the air, or 
the animal creation. Supposing him 
to have been developed out of the 
brute, at some certain moment in the 
progress» of that development, at 
some stage in the process, a certain 
change must have come over him. 
Argument is ineffectual on this sub- 
ject, because the fact is above argu- 
ment; it cannot be denied or con- 
tested. He is different from every- 
thing else in the world by a vast, an 
unexplainable, and infinite difference. 
The phenomena which occur in him 
occur ‘in no other creature. It may 
be possible for some minds to con- 
ceive how the Greek Aphrodite or 
the fair English girl, who is dearer 
to us than any Venus, might be de- 
veloped out of a monkey, though we 
avow that to ourselves the process is 
inconceivable ; but who can imagine 
that Shakespeare was the product of 
the higher refinement and gradual 
civilisation of the loftiest Chim- 
panzee ? A philosophy which insists 
on the lobe of our ear as character- 
istic of the race, and omits to consider 
Shakespeare as a still more important 
characteristic, begins its investiga- 
tions on very insufficient ground; 
for we have a right to insist that we 
should be considerd as whole crea- 
tures, not as half. Upon this curious- 
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ly disingenuous foundation, however, 
all the investigations into our nature 
which have filled the public ears and 
mind are founded. Our bodies are 
discussed to nausea ; but our bodies 
are not us. They are the most mar- 
vellous of earthly machines — the 
most delicate and noble—but no one 
has ever pretended that they were 
inscrutable or divine. Since Man 
has known himself, it has never been 
this part of him which has been his 
chief pride. Everywhere and in all 
circumstances he has felt that he 
was not as the brute. The world 
has been wonderful to him, but 
he himself to himself has always 
been much more wonderful than the 
world. He has never questioned 
whether or not he was superior to 
the rest of the visible creation, for 
he has always known it, and taken 
it for granted. And in every age 
the great question has been — The 
thing within us, which is not flesh 
and blood, which is will and emo- 
tion and sentiment, which makes us 
grieve and rejoice, which makes us 
think and speak, whence comes it? 
—what is it? This unexplainable 
creature, deriving strange powers 
which we cannot fathom, from some 
strange source which we do not 
know, what is its pedigree, its origin, 
its law of being? This has been 
the question of humanity, and it is, 
let us do what we will to exaggerate 
lesser questions into importance, the 
great problem of the universe. Our 
eyes always light up, and our ears 
are intent to hear of anything that 
may solve it. Any inquiry which 
looks as if it might by possibility clear 
up for us some part of this problem, 
becomes immediately interesting. If 
we could but ascertain anything for 
ourselves, not by tradition or revela- 
tion, but by discovery, we feel that it 
would be an unspeakable satisfaction 
to us. 

What Natural Science does for us, 
by way of clearing up this mysterious 
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difference of which we are conscious 
between ourselves and all the rest of 
creation, is—to slump us up in one 
general mass with the animal and 
even the vegetable world. Our grand 
difficulty is the immense pressure of 
that conscious difference which iso- 
lates us from every other race as no 
race except our own is isolated. And 
Science replies by pitching us con- . 
temptuously into the common heap 
of life. Yet there never was a greater 
proof of our inalienable identity than 
herself. Man only inquires, man 
only wonders, ponders, demands of 
heaven and earth to know who and 
what he is—has alone the faculty 
of being scientific. This is the most 
wonderful distinction in nature, but 
it is the one thing which Science de- 
clines to consider. She will make 
the most elaborate calculations to 
show us how our shape was modified, 
our flesh moulded into new forms; 
but when we ask her how we got 
our mind she is obstinately silent; 
yet our mind is our grand character- 
istic in the world. It is as if an 
ornithologist should enter into an ela- 
borate discussion as to how a nightin- 
gale had developed out of a hedge 
sparrow, commenting minutely upon 
the tiny marking of its feathers, and 
omitting all reference to its song. 
Yet the song is the nightingale's 
grand characteristic, just as mind is 
our grand characteristic. Fifty years 
ago, the wonder and mystery which 
surrounded so common an occurrence 
as the germination of a seed of 
corn was a favourite argument with 
believers in Revelation against the 
sceptic’s refusal to believe anything 
he could not understand. ‘Can you 
understand how the seed grows into 
the green plant, and then into the 
ear of corn ?’ asked the defender of 
religion. Science has plucked, or 
thinks she has‘plucked, the mystery 
out of this. She answers, Yes, she 
can understand it. In Professor 
Tyndall’s paper on Scientific Materi- 
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alism he describes the process to us. 
It is done by a union between the 
molecules of the seed and the mol- 
ecules in the soil brought together 
by heat. And exactly in the same 
way is the human body constructed. 
It is less easy to identify the pro- 
cesses carried on in the latter case; 
but the difficulty “is not with the 
quality of the problem, but with 
its complexity.” The molecules are 
small, and they are very many—their 
action is hidden—there are obstacles 
in the way of observation; but Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is convinced that “a 
simple expansion of the qualities 
we now possess” would overcome 
all these difficulties. From this it 
is apparent that to master even the 
mystery of the body, Science re- 
quires to grow wiser and stronger. 
Were she so—were all the faculties 
so expanded that she could ‘“de- 
duce” the chick “rigorously and 
mathematically from the egg”—she 
would still be in no position to pro- 
nounce upon the central wonder of 
humanity. She has given us to un- 
derstand that she was in a position 
todo so. She has kept us shivering 
and wondering, as on the edge of 
some great precipice of discovery, 
within reach of that mysterious 
secret which has been hid from us 
all our lives. We have felt that 
the wonder was about to be taken 
out of us—that we were going to 
be accounted for, our nature fath- 
omed, and our identity settled for 
ever. Science has claimed to do 
this for us through Mr. Darwin’s ape 
and Professor Huxley’s protoplasm. 
She has given us mysterious warn- 
ings not to think too highly of our- 
selves—to beware lest we should be 
proved to be mere automatons, pup- 
pets moved by a stream of atoms. 
Deeply and solemnly has Professor 
Huxley sounded in our ear this 
more than likelihood, this almost 
certainty. But hear what his bro- 
ther Professor says, and you begin 
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to breathe again. Mr. Tyndall is 
scarcely less interested in molecules 
than his colleague. He believes in 
them—venerates them, so to speak, 
as probably the parents of his own 
thoughtful musings ; and is as ready 
to believe in their all-importance as 
any fetish-worshipper in his idol. 
Yet here is his decision on the sub- 
ject—his avowal of that tether which 
limits Science, and beyond which, 
up to this time at least, she has 
shown no power to go. He has 
been candidly stating his conviction 
that the animal body is the product 
of molecular force. 


““You see I am not mincing matters, 
but avowing nakedly what many scientific: 
thinkers more or less distinctly believe. 
The formation of a crystai, a plant, or an 
animal, is in their eyes a purely me- 
chanical problem, which differs from the 
problems of ordinary mechanics in the 
smallness of the masses and the complexi- 
ty of the processes involved. Here you. 
have one-half of our dual truth; let us now 
glance at the other half. Associated with 
this wonderful mechanism of the animal 
body we have phenomena no less certain 
than those of physics, but between which 
and the mechanism we discover no neces- 
sary connection. A man, for example, can: 
say, J feel, I think, I love; but how does 
consciousness infuse itself into the problem? 
The human brain is said to be the organ 
of thought and feeling. When we are 
hurt, the brain feels it; when we ponder, 
it is the brain that thinks; when our 
passions or affections are excited, it is 
through the instrumentality of the brain. 
Let us endeavour to be a little more pre-- 
cise here. I hardly imagine there exists 
a profound scientific thinker who has 
reflected upon the subject, unwilling to 
admit the extreme probability of the hy- 
pothesis that, for — fact of conscious- 
ness, whether in the domain of sense, of 
thought, or of emotion, a definite molecu- 
lar condition of motion or structure is 
set up in the brain; or would be disposed 
even to deny that if the motion or struc- 
ture be induced by internal causes instead 
of external, the effect on consciousness 
will be the same. Let any nerve, for 
example, be thrown, by morbid action, 
into the precise state of motion which 
would be communicated to it by the 
pulses of a heated body; surely that 
nerve will declare itself hot—the mind 
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will accept the subjective intimation ex- 
actly as if it were objective. . . . The 
relation of physics to consciousness being 
thus established—that, given the state of 
the brain, the corresponding thought or 
feeling might be inferred; or, given the 
thought or feeling, the corresponding 
state of the brain might beinferred. But 
how inferred? It would beat bottom not 
a case of logical inference at all, but of 
empirical association. You may reply 
that many of the inferences of Science are 
of this character—the inference, for ex- 
ample, that an electric current of a given 
direction will deflect a magnetic needle 
in a definite way; but the cases differ in 
this, that the passage from the current to 
the needle, if not demonstrable, is think- 
able. Granted that a definite thought 
and a definite molecular action in the 
brain occur simultaneously, we do not 

the intellectual an, nor appa- 
rently any rudiment of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass, by a process of 
reasoning, from one to the other. They 
ad together, but we do not know why. 
Were our minds and senses so expanded, 
strengthened, and illuminated, as to en- 
able us to see and feel the very molecules 
-of the brain—were we capable of follow- 
ing all their motions, all their groupings, 
all their electric discharges, if such there 
be—and were we intimately acquainted 
with the corresponding states of thought 
and feeling,—we should be as far as ever 
from the solution of the problem. How 
are these physical processes connected 
with the facts of consciousness? The 
chasm between the two classes of pheno- 
‘mena would still remain intellectually 
impassable. Let the consciousness of 
love, for example, be associated with a 
right-handed spiral motion of the mole- 
cules of the brain, and the consciousness 
of hate with a left-handed spiral motion. 
We should then know when we love that 
the motion is in one direction, and when 
we hate that the motion is in another; 
but the ‘why?’ would remain as un- 
answerable as before. 

“In affirming that the growth of the 
body is mechanical, and that thought, as 
exercised by us, has its correlation in the 
physics of the brain, I think the position 
of the materialist is stated, as far as 
that position is a tenable one. I think 
the materialist will be able finally to 
maintain this position against all attacks; 
but I do not think, in the present con- 
dition of the human mind, that he can 

s beyond this position. I do not 
think he is entitled to say that his mole- 
-cular groupings and his molecular motions 
explain everything. In reality they explain 
nothing. The utmost he can affirm is the 
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association of two classes of phenomena, 
of whose real bond of union he's in abso- 
lute ignorance. The problem of the con- 
nection of body and soul is as insoluble 
in its present form as it was in the pre- 
scientific ages.” 


This frank and candid avowal 
should, we think, bring great con- 
solation to those honest and troubled 
souls who fear that the discoveries 
of Science are about to make an end 
of all those dreams of a divine origin 
which humanity has cherished from 
its cradle. After all, though we 
may have been frightened out of our 
wits by the thought that apes and 
Ascidians were the fount of our being, 
and that all our thoughts and emo- 
tions were no better than fantastic 
results of a current, flowing this way 
or that way, of molecules, there is 
no real foundation for our fear. 
Even though our bodies should be 
discovered to be mere chemical 
problems more complex and difficult 
than ordinary—and for this initia- 
tory and comparatively insignificant 
discovery Professor Tyndall requires 
“larger, other eyes” than are pos- 
sessed at present by the most ac- 
complished philosopher—yet our 
complex nature, our double being, 
the real wonder of us, the mind 
which, a thousand times more truly 
than the body, is ourself, cannot be 
explained by any science yet known 
to man. The philosopher does not 
even possess “any intellectual or- 
gan,” or “rudiment of an organ,” 
which can-enable him to penetrate 
this mystery. Every human indi- 
vidual is still as inscrutable as in 
the prescientific age. How curious 
is this avowal after all the brags, 
and threats, and theories with which 
the scientific materialist has filled 
the air for some time past! Even 
should all that has been asserted be 
true, we are still left intact, notwith- 
standing natural selection and the 
molecular theory. Should every 
monkey species stand forth to claim 
its portion in our flesh and blood— 
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should the chemist succeed in mak- 
ing a baby, as Professor Tyndall 
threatens us he would if he could— 
we have the warrant of Science for 
saying, that man would still remain 
as mysterious as ever. The biolo- 
gist may take him limb from limb, 
finding what similitudes he pleases 
in those dry bones—the chemist 
may dissolve him back into the 
gases and atoms of matter of which 
his flesh is composed,—but who will 
find out where dwells the other part 
of him—the life that speaks, and 
thinks, and loves, and sorrows? 
Where that came from—how it got 
possession of the curious home it 
now inhabits, what vital connection 
it has with that house—in what 
way these two belong to each other, 
and how they form one being—is as 
inexplicable to Knowledge as it is to 
Ignorance. If we cannot receive what 
is said to come from God on the 
subject, certainly, it seems, there is no 
information to be obtained from man. 

It will be perceived from the above 
extract that Professor Tyndall does 
not deal in any darkling threats, 
but allows the imperfection of his 
knowledge. The priest, he says, 
knows no more of the matter than he 
does—an assertion most innocently 
polemical ; but he does not hesitate 
te avow that what he knows is little 
indeed. The only point on which 
he gets angry or controversial is one 
which excites every scientific writer 
in what one cannot but feel to be 
an amusing way. It is as the red 
rag to the bull. The calmest man 
of science flies into an outburst of 
whimsical rage, and foams at the 
mouth, when he comes within sight 
or hearing of one special religious 
assumption. ‘ Don’t profess to see 
in the phenomena of the material 
world the evidences of Divine plea- 
sure or displeasure,” the philosopher 
says sharply, restraining himself 
with an effort. He can bear any 
folly but this—it is the one thing 


which the mind of Science cannot 
abide. At the sight of a national 
fast or a  penitential service he 
shrieks with hysterical passion. We 
feel ourselves seized by the shoul- 
ders and violently shaken when 
we do but hint at misfortunes 
caused by the “visitation of God.” 
It is odd to the spectator to see 
this sudden access of rage, for 
which there seems no particular 
cause; for it is no exceptional idea, 
but the fundamental principle of 
Christianity, that all things are in 
the hand of God. But this is how 
Science feels on the matter. De- 
nunciations of this one religious act 
are in every scientific volume, we 
venture to say, which has been pub- 
lished for years; and Mr. Tyndall, 
like the rest, loses his head and 
utters a yell on the subject. We 
may safely leave nature to hold her 
own, however, in this matter; for 
of all the impossible efforts which 
can be imagined, the most impossible 
would be any endeavour to quench 
in this point the universal instinct, 
or silence the cry which every 
sufferer gives forth unto the Un- 
known—the appeal which is as 
natural as breathing. It is, we 
suppose, the inveterate philosophical 
prejudice that people who pray 
never do anything else to help 
themselves, which lies at the bottom 
of this fierce scientific objection to 
one of the most well-recognised 
instincts of natural religion. 

Before, however, we leave this 
realm of Science, we may note one 
curious effect, and at the same time 
cause, of the wide, general diffusion 
and apparent popularity of these 
daring materialistic theories upon 
the constitution and origin of man. 
It looks at the first glance very 
humbling to our pride to be called 
upon to accept the monkey as our 
progenitor, and to consider ourselves 
automatons swayed by some chance 
influence which we do not in the 
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least comprehend. But there is no 
real humility or seriousness in the 
state of mind which these specula- 
tions produce. We think there 
can be no doubt that. the ordinary 
reader finds more amusement than 
anything else in such theories. 
There is in us all an inherent con- 
sciousness of superiority which is 
unassailable even by Science; and 
the suggestions of Science on this 
point fill us with that quaint sense 
of the incongruous which is the very 
soul of humour, We may listen 
with gravity while our teachers dis- 
cuss the question, whether “a right- 
handed spiral movement of the 
molecules of the brain” is sufficient 
to account for the production in 
us of that emotion generally called 
Love. But, in reality, all the while 
we are secretly tickled by the un- 
imaginable nonsense of the inquiry : 
there is a solemn folly in it which 
makes it not only bearable but 
grimly amusing. ‘ What! 1?” the 
listener says in his heart; ‘1?—loy- 
ing hotly, feeling deeply, prompt to 
the exercise of spiritual emotions, 
admiration, enthusiasm, worship— 
with a thousand wild and sweet 
fancies coming and going about me 
like the air of heayen—with an 
imagination capable of conceiving 
things which are altogether beyond 
my experience, and above my power 
of realisation—I!” This sense of 
unspeakable ‘superiority to the the- 
ory of his own existence thus placed 
before him, must affect, more or less, 
every man who listens to it; and 
the effect would not be changed or 
even modified could every hypothesis 
be proved, and our non-existence 
as spiritual beings be rigidly and 
logically made out. Should som¢e 
exceptional man arise, with a glass 
covering to his brain, through 
which the molecules might be ob- 
served to perfection, and should a 
thousand Professor Huxleys: devote 
themselves to the classification of 
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the new facts thus disclosed, Hu- 
manity would still smile serenely, 
knowing better, in spite of all facts 
and philosophers. Our intense 
sense of human superiority is far 
too strong to be more than amusingly 
titillated by such suggestions. We 
the descendants of an ape and a 
jelly-fish! Even the great material- 
ist himself, we imagine, must feel 
a gleam of fun irradiate his labours. 
All those gifts of his—the logic, 
and the wisdom, and the wit—the 
power of observation which enables 
him to perceive the mysteries of 
structure through every decent cover- 
ing, and the great mental endowments 
which have enabled him to interest 
the world in his investigations—are 
these but the newest development 
of the monkey’s cunning, or that 
offensive instinct which makes the 
medusa sting the unwary swimmer? 
The sense of incongruity here is 
exquisite. In the very depth of her 
seriousness, Science thus becomes 
no better than a buffoon. Once 
more she has forgotten that a thing 
may be logically provable, yet mo- 
rally incredible. Good Bishop 
Berkeley tried hard to make his 
generation believe that the things 
which surrounded it were not things, 
but ideas; and he proved his hypo- 
thesis, but never convinced a living 
soul. Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Huxley 
too, may prove their hypotheses for 
anything we can tell, but they will 
never make men believe in their 
own descent from monkeys, or that 
they are mere puppets, without 
power or violation of their own. 
Those researches, however, which 
profess to go into the spiritual un- 
seen, and bring us a fleshly inter- 
pretation of some of the wonders 
which lie about us and concern us 
most deeply, derive from that as- 
sumpiion an interest such as no 
other scientific inquiries have. This 
is the subject which, disguise it as 
we will, takes the deepest hold upon 
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homan nature. It is in a very 
different way that Mr, Froude* ap- 
proaches those everlasting questions 
which are more to us than the most 
important everyday interest; but 
he, too, brings his powers to bear 
on the great sphere of religious 
thought in a way which shows its 
importance under all circumstances 
to all minds of high tone and as- 
piration. It is curious to find a 
historian, so little liable to the pre- 
judices of mere religiousness, and 
so fiercely hostile to most ecclesi- 
astical institutions, taking for his 
theme the excellences of Calvin- 
ism. Something, no doubt, is due, 
in this choice, to the circumstances 
and place in which this essay was 
produced. Scotland is treated in a 
peculiar way by the notable English 
persons who of late years have taken 
an interest in her. There is a cer- 
tain analogy between the way in 
which men speak of women and 
that in which the English writer 
deals with Scotland {and Scotch 
subjects. He abuses her roundly 
and spitefully, or he is condescend- 
ingly enthusiastic over her admir- 
able qualities, and considers her 
peculiar ways of thinking with a 
certain indulgence, such as a supe- 
rior may afford to give. Calvinism 
is supposed to be a system for which 
the Scotch nation has an unac- 
countable weakness. Therefore Mr. 
Froude, addressing a popular as- 
sembly in Scotland, takes up Cal- 
vinism as an appropriate subject, 
and endeavours to find what good 
he can in it. He approaches it, we 
can see, with this intentiop. There 
must be good in it, because here is 
a whole people trained upon Calvin- 
ism, which has made for itself a 
creditable place in the world, and 
earned respectful consideration for 
its vagaries, such as they are. The 
intention to say all the good pos- 
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sible is very apparent; but the 
result is not exactly what we should 
have expected from the intention. 
The essay, in short, is not about 
Calvinism at all. It is a brilliant 
historical sketch of the great reli- 
gious movements which have agi- 
tated the world, from that of the 
Jews downward. The religion of 
Zoroaster and the principles of the 
Stoics do not at the first glance 
appear to have many features of 
similarity with the stern faith of 
Geneva; but each of them, and of 
various others which Mr. Froude 
specifies, was founded upon the re- 
volt of humankind against universal 
falsehood, and the determination to 
make a stand for God’s will and 
work in the midst of a lying and 
corrupt generation. To say that 
every religious leader has been 
moved to throw off violently the 
sway of the false and impure, and 
to devote himself with a certain 
almost fanaticism in the great re- 
vulsion of feeling, to the absolute 
empire of truth and of an unseen 
law, is to say what is very true, 
and very reassuring to the Christian 
student: but this is not Calvinism. 
Yet though this essay is not the 
apology for Calvinism which it 
claims to be, and though there are 
marks of haste and superficial treat- 
ment, especially in the latter part, 
it is a very fine sketch of the ever- 
revivins xerm of religious life— 
that li'- which consists as truly 
as any theory of the materialist 
in obedience to the law and order 
of the universe. ‘Piety, like 
wisdom,” Mr, Froude says, “ con- 
sists in the discovery of the rules 
under which we are actually placed, 
and in faithfully obeying them ;” 
and he thus goes on to describe the 
foundation .of all belief, and the 
manner in which every new spiritual 
impulse works among men. 
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“There seems, in the first place, to lie 
in all men, in proportion to the strength 
of their understanding, a conviction that 
there is in all human things a real order 
and purpose, notwithstanding the chaos 
in which at times they seem to be in- 
volved. Suffering scattered blindly with- 
out remedial purpose or retributive pro- 
priety—good and evil distributed with 
the most absolute disregard of moral 
merit or demerit—enormous crimes per- 
petrated with impunity, or vengeance, 
when it comes, falling not on the guilty, 
but the innocent— 


‘Desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity,’— 


these phenomena present, generation 
after generation, the same perplexing 
and even maddening features; and with- 
out an illogical but none the less a posi- 
tive certainty that things are not as they 
seem—that, in spite of appearance, there 
is justice at the heart of them, and that, 
in the working out of the vast drama, jus- 
tice will assert, somehow and somewhere, 
its sovereign right and power, the better 
sort of persons would find existence alto- 
gether unendurable. This is what the 
Greeks meant by the ’Avdyx«y or destiny, 
which at the bottom is no other than 
moral Providence. Prometheus chained 
on the rock is the counterpart of Job on 
his dunghill. Torn with unrelaxing agony, 
the vulture with beak and talons rending 
at his heart, the Titan still defies the 
tyrant at whose command he suffers, and, 
strong in conscious innocence, appeals to 
the eternal Mojpa, which will do him right 
in the end. The Olympian gods were 
cruel, jealous, capricious, malignant; but 
beyond and above the Olympian gods lay 
the- silent, brooding, everlasting fate of 
which victim and tyrant were alike the 
instruments, and which at last, far off, 
after ages of misery it might be, but still 
before all was over, would indicate the 
oarrregey of justice. Full as it may be 
of contradictions and perplexities, this 
obscure belief lies at the very core of our 
spiritual nature, and it is called fate or 
it is called predestination according as it 
is regarded a areancenn as @ necessary 
condition of the universe, or as the de- 
cree of a self-conscious being. 

‘“* TIntimately connected with this belief, 
and perhaps the fact of which it is the 
inadequate expression, is the existence in 
nature of omnipresent organic laws, pene- 
trating the material world, penetrating 
the moral world of human life and society, 
which insist on being obeyed in all that 
we do and handle—which we cannot.alter, 
cannot modify—which will go with us, and 
assist and befriend us, if we recognise 
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and comply with them—which inexorably 
make themselves felt in failure and disas- 
ter if we neglect or attempt to thwart 
i ea ae 

“ And these laws are absolute, inflex- 
ible, irreversible, the steady friends of 
the wise and good, the eternal enemies of 
the blockhead and the knave. No Po 
can dispense with a statute enrolled in 
the Chancery of Heaven, or popular vote 
repeal it. The discipline is a stern one, 
and many a wild endeavour men have 
made to obtain less hard conditions, or 
imagine them other than they are. They 
have conceived the rule of the Almighty 
to be like the rule of one of themselves, 
They have fancied that they could bribe 
or appease, Him—tempt Him, by penance 
or pious offering, to suspend or turn aside 
His displeasure. They are asking that 
His own eternal nature shall become 
other than it is. One thing only they 
can do. They for themselves, by chang- 
ing their own courses, can make the 
laws which they have broken hencefor- 
ward their friend.” 


This being the case, Mr. Froude 
goes on to describe the compromises 
which human nature invariably 
essays to make with the justice of 
Heaven. He points out the strong 
tendency we have to substitute an 
artificial devotional system, a reli- 
gion of rites and observances, for 
the true and everlasting worship 
which is expressed in obedience 
and duty; and shows how much 
we are tempted to buy ourselves 
off from the practice of faith, and 
truth, and justice, and charity, fun- 
damental principles which require 
to be deep seated in the character 
and influence all the conduct, by a 
series of external sacrifices, belief of 
dogmas, penances, or propitiatory 
rites ; ‘forms and ceremonies which 
come into collision, little or not at 
all, with ordinary life, and ultimate- 
ly have a tendency to resolve them- 
selves into payments of money.” 
There can be no doubt that the 
grand danger of religious life is its 
fall into this state of internal decay, 
while outward pomp and formal 
pietism give it the appearance of 
vitality. Mr. Froude has perhaps 
too distinctly in his mind that me- 
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dieval form of religiousness which 
made the remission of sin depend 
upon @ gift to the Church, and ba- 
lanced a great wrong by the build- 
ing of a chapel or the foundation of a 
monastery. Religion, in the present 
day, does not, in its decadence, as- 
sume this form but the most seem- 
ing simple of creeds has the same 
inclination to replace justice and 
mercy by pious offices, and to make 
Christianity into mere worship or 
mere preaching, substituting words 
for life, and a conventional phraseo- 
logy and outward habit for the 
genuine love of Godand man. No- 
body who has had means of seeing 
how difficult it is to prevent the 
conventional element from stealing 
into religious observances, and how 
readily the first warm impulse of 
devotion sinks into the false fer- 
vour of pious humbug, ever doubts 
that this tendency is perennial. It 
exists in all societies, great and 
small, even in other matters besides 
religion—in everything which de- 
mands high tone and feeling. The 
loftier emotions of the mind make 
for themselves a language, a strain 
which to them is natural, eloquent, 
and befitting, but which becomes 
altogether fictitious, false, and evil 
when it becomes a matter of course, 
and is used to conceal the want of 
earnestness and fervour, instead of 
expressing their fulness and over- 
flow. Mr. Froude’s description of 
the manner in which reformation in- 
variably arises, is both fine and true. 


“Then comes a time when all this has 
toend. The over-indulgence of the few 
is the over-penury of the many. Injus- 
tice begets misery, and misery resent- 
ment. Something happens, perhaps— 
some unusual oppression, or some act fof 
religious mendacity especially staring. 
Such a person as Iam supposing asks 
himself, ‘What is the meaning of these 
things ?? His eyes are opened. Gra- 
dually he discovers that he is living sur- 
rounded with falsehood, drinking lies 


like water, his conscience polluted, his’ 


intellect degraded by the abominations 
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which envelop his existence. At first, 
perhaps, he will feel most keenly for him- 
self. e will not suppose that he can 
set to rights a world that is out of joint, 
but he will himself relinquish his share 
in what he detests and despises. He 
withdraws into himself. If what others 
are saying and doing is obviously wrong, 
then he has to ask himself what is right, 
and what is the true purpose of his exist- 
ence. Light breaks more clearly on him. 
He becomes conscious of impulses toward 
something purer and higher than he 
has yet experienced, or even imagined. 
Whence these impulses come he cannot 
tell. He is too keenly aware of the self- 
ish and cowardly thoughts which rise up 
to mar and thwart his nobler aspirations, 
to believe that they can possibly be his 
own. If he conquers his base nature, he 
feels that he is conquering himself. The 
conqueror and the conquered cannot be 
the same ; and he therefore concludes, not 
in vanity, but in profound humiliation 
and self-abasement, that the infinite grace 
of God, and nothing else, is rescuing him 
from destruction. He is converted, as 
the theologians say. He sets his face 
upon another road from that which he 
has hitherto travelled, and to which he 
can never return. It has been no merit 
of his own. His disposition will rather 
be to exaggerate his own worthlessness, 
that he may exalt the more what has been 
done for him, and he resolves thencefor- 
ward to enlist himself as a soldier on the 
side of truth and right, and to have no 
wishes, no desires, no opinions, but what 
the service of his Master imposes. Like 
a soldier, he abandons his freedom, desir- 
ing only like a soldier to act and speak; 
no longer as of himself, but as commis- 
sioned from some supreme authority. In 
such a condition a man becomes mag- 
netic. There are epidemics of nobleness, 
as well as epidemics of disease; and he 
infects others with his own enthusiasm. 
Even in the most corrupt ages there are 
always more persons than we suppose, 
who in their hearts rebel against the 
prevailing fashions; one takes courage 
from another, one supports another; com- 
munities form themselves with higher 
principles of action and purer intellectual 
beliefs. As their numbers multiply, they 
catch fire with a common idea and a com- 
mon indignation, and ultimately break 
out into open war with the sins and ini- 
quities that surround them. 

“T have been describing a natural pro- 
cess which has repeated itself many times 
in human history, and unless the old 
opinion that we are more than animated 
clay, and that our nature has nobler affin- 
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ities, dies away into a dream, will re- 
peat itself at recurring intervals so long 
as our race survives upon the planet.” 


We repeat, however, that this 
noble impulse and re-birth of spi- 
ritual life is not in the least what 
men generally recognise by the title 
of Calvinism. Calvinism does but 
show, with every other great religi- 
ous movement, that profound con- 
viction of God’s reign and govern- 
ance, and man’s weakness and 
wickedness, which lie at the root of 
all piety. Mr. Froude remarks but 
briefly in passing upon the remark- 
able fact, that philosophy has be- 
come, if possible, more sternly ne- 
cessitarian than Calvin himself. 
Both “materialistic and metaphy- 
sical philosphers,” he says, ‘“‘ deny 
as completely as Calvinism what is 
popularly called Free-will.” He 
might even, we think, have spoken 
more strongly, and said that their 
denial of independent power in 
humanity is absolute, while Calvin- 
ism leaves a certain vague and inde- 
finite right of assent and acceptance 
to the individual. The argument, 
however, is very remarkable, and 
worthy the pondering of many to 
whom the doctrine of predestination 
looks a hideous bugbear, while 
its counterpart in natural philoso- 
phy creates neither repugnance nor 
alarm. 

The essay on the Condition and 
Prospects of Protestantism is in a 
similar strain. Mr. Froude is a 
writer distrusted by the religious 
public, and whose: name is sup- 
posed to imply more unbelief than 
faith; yet there is a high religious 
tone in these essays which it is 
difficult to associate with the tem- 
perament of scepticism. They are 
full of an honest homage to truth; 
the great religious master-truth of 
God’s moral government of the world 
being the prominent principle in 
them, and one which, it is evident, 
the writer considers the key to all 


righteousness. There are many 
points in which we cannot accept 
his opinion, or agree in his conclu- 
sions ; but the spirit of his teaching 
is lofty and sound, and it is a re- 
freshment to the mind to find great 
subjects treated in a large and noble 
way as befits them, not dragged 
down into the realm of petty de- 


tails and narrow theorism. The- 


same grave, worthy, and weighty 
treatment is evident in the essays 
on our Colonial Government, and 
the relations between the parent 
country and her offspring. The 
reader may or may not agree with 
Mr. Froude, but he cannot deny that 
the views of national character and 
responsibility here given forth are 
worthy so important a _ subject. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Froude’s evi- 
dent condition of mind upon reli- 
gious and social questions reminds 
us of nothing so much as of Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant’s ‘Piccadilly.’ 
There is the same weariness and im- 
patience of words and pretences, the 
same eagerness for something tan- 
gible, the feeling that “ to live the 
life” is the one thing desirable, and 
not to weary heaven and earth with 
the parrot-jabber of conventional 
phrases. Society has infinite need 
to have this lesson fully impressed 
upon it, and every new voice express- 
ing such a sentiment is a distinct 
gain. 

Mr. Froude’s hatred of priests, 
however, comes out with wonderful 
distinctness in this as in everything 
else he writes. ‘The age was not 
cruel till the Church made it so,” he 
exclaims, speaking of the period of 
the Reformation; and he contrasts 
bitterly the number of lives sacrificed 
at the French Revolution with those 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
by way of showing “‘how mild are 
the most furious of mere human be- 
ings when compared to an exasper- 
ated priesthood.” The clergy might 
perhaps be allowed to retort, that all 
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the atrocities of another furious class 
of human beings, called Critics, are 
as nothing to the fury of an exas- 
erated historian. Something like 
such a retort, indeed, not to Mr. 
Froude, but to his theory, is made, 
with most amusing though uncon- 
scious relevancy, in one of the short 
series of sermons on the Voysey 
judgment, just published by the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke.* His counter- 
accusation against the laity would 
be interesting for its novelty, if for 
nothing else; and it is well now and 
then to find a man, even in orders, 
who ventures to stand up boldly for 
his cloth. This is Mr. Brooke’s opin- 
ion on the subject :— 


“They” (the Articles) ‘‘were com- 
posed to stop disputes about truths which 
the Church held to be necessary to salva- 
tion, and especially about certain ecclesi- 
astical quarrels. But they were not com- 
posed to wi discussion about the forms 
of truths. he composers were not so 
foolish as to imagine that the ebb and flow 
of human thought could be checked, and 
they left it sufficient freedom. And if 
such discussion had been left only in the 
hands of the clergy—a thing, of course 
which we should reprobate, I only sup- 
pose it—it would never have reached the 
bitterness and coarseness which have so 
often characterised it. The clergy have, 
asa body, been sufficiently observant of 
courtesy and charity. Itis the religious 
laity, with their accusations of dishonesty, 
and their anonymous writing and anony- 
mous persecution, who have added to the 
strife its acidity and virulence. For one 
attack by a brother clergyman upon an- 
other, you will find a hundred lay attacks 
upon him. For the clergy know that 
liberty of opinion is the genius of the 
Church, and that many different opinions 
have been held on separate truths by great 
churchmen whose names all men honour. 
The laity do not know these things, and 
they make mountains out of molehills.”’ 


We trust the laity will accept this 
lesson as it ought, and that Mr. 
Froude especially will lay it to heart. 
For our own part, we have a funda- 
mental objection .to sweeping con- 
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demnations of any class or profession. 
No such judgment can be made 
without the greatest injustice to in- 
dividuals, and in most cases to a 
large, not a small, number of indi- 
viduals. Neither do we think it a 
fair or reasonable thing to blame 
any profession for confining itself to 
“The clergy of all 
persuasions attend now exclusively 
to their spiritual functions,” says 
Mr. Froude, weeping over the Rector 
of his childhood, who was “a higher 
kind of squire.” This description 
sounds to us a great deal more like 
praise than blame. In the case of 
soldiers, or lawyers, or physicians, 
the fact that they “attended exclu- 
sively” to their special functions 
would be considered the highest 
praise. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Sermons will 
be found to contain a very fair state- 
ment of the views in respect to free- 
dom of thought held by the ‘liberal 
party” in the Church of England. 
Theology pure and simple is out of 
our way, yet there is a great deal 
that is curious and interesting in the 
position held by this portion of the 
clergy of England. They are more 
representative than the other par- 
ties in the Church, who know fully 
what they believe, and are not afraid 
of speaking it out in uncompromis- 
ing words. The Ritualist and the 
Evangelical have each a position more 
secure of backing, and more easy to 
maintain; whereas a great many 
people misunderstand the position 
of the Broad Church, which so often 
seems to hesitate between one faith 
and another, and is dubious of ex- 
pressing its sentiments, for the very 
good reason that it is somewhat un- 
certain what they are. It possesses 
the troublesome mental property of 
having its eyes wide open, and it is 
never quite sure that a gleam of 
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new light may not meet its vision 
wherever it turns. This open and 
candid intelligence is in itself all 
that could be desired, but we doubt 
whether it is the best frame of mind 
for the instructors of others. A 
teacher requires to be to a certain 
extent dogmatical, and the common 
mind is often more deeply impressed 
by the certainty of the tone in 
which it is instructed than by the 
intellect of the instructor. Yet the 
Broad Church is representative in a 
high degree. It reflects one of the 
characteristic points of the contem- 
porary mind—that desire to translate 
the old doctrines, which it can no 
longer hold by, into something which 
it can believe—to give them some 
shadowy spiritual meaning or recon- 
dite interpretation, by which they 
can still be retained, if in no better 
aspect, still as cherished antiquities ; 
while at the same time it is ready to 
a fault, even while clinging fondly 
to the relics of the past, to denounce 
and disavow them in their old sense. 
These paradoxical sentiments, and 
many others of a similar character, 
give to the clergymen of the Broad 
Church a distinctly representative 
position. They are devoutly reli- 
gious, but they prefer not to define 
too closely what they believe and 
do not believe in. They are almost 
superstitiously loyal to the law of 
Kngland, and anxious to hold fast 
by the legal interpretation of every 
difficulty ; but at the same time they 
are totally indifferent to the inter- 
pretations universally received, if 
not authoritatively put forth by the 
Church. They reverse the principle 
of the old Presbyterians, who put 
the Church absolutely first in points 
of religion, and professed in that 
matter no allegiance to the State; 
as well as the principle of the Catho- 
lics, who hold Pope and Council 
supreme. No Pope, no Church, sa- 
tisfies the Broad-Churchman; but 
at the same time he is ready and 


anxious to bend his head to the 
Privy Council, and watches with the 
most scrupulous devotion the deci- 
sions of thosejlawyers who represent 
the Crown. The reader cannot any. 
where find the pious irregularity, 
the amiable desire to believe, the 
protestations, timid yet full of temer- 
ity, against all limitations of thought, 
which distinguish this portion of the 


clergy, at greater advantage than in © 


the Sermons we have referred to. Mr, 
Stopford. Brooke’s name, indeed, is 
enough to answer for this. And in 
this slim volume before us he makes 
a kind of confession of faith in de- 
tail, which is very interesting. Our 
business, however, is rather with the 
accidental cause of its production, 
than with the real meaning of the 
book. The argument for freedom 
of thought is very intelligible and 
reasonable, but it shows an aspect 
of the Church which is naturally re- 
markable to old-fashioned people, 
and contradicts entirely the old theo- 
ry which demanded from the cleri- 
cal class an uncompromising support 
of all the opinions of their Church. 
Here is Mr. Brooke’s theory in this 
respect :— 


‘¢ With regard to the body in the Church 
which represents, or ought to represent, 
the religious mind or thought of the na- 
tion—the body of clergy—they ought to 
be in idea the spiritual parliament of 
the people. Butas the representatives of 
the nation are bound to restrict their 
litical opinions within certain constitu- 
tional limits of the greatest breadth con- 
sistent with the preservation of the State 
as it now exists, so the clergy with regard 
to the Church and its requirements. On 
the whole, they represent more largely 
than one vould think possible the vari- 
ous phases of Christian thought in Eng- 
land. They are for the most part up to, 
and in many instances beyond, the general 
level of culture. They are educated men, 
and they move in all classes of society, 
from the highest to the lowest. They 
stand as mediators between the rich and 
the poor, and receive into themselves the 
ideas of both these classes. Some of them 
belong, by right of their connection with 
the State, to the aristocracy, others to 
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the middle class, and others to the demo- 
cratic element. They are able, as such, to 
represent religious ideas as they are influ- 
enced by political systems of thought. 
Again, they feel, as representatives of a 
pational Church, that all within the range 
of their several districts, no matter what 
and who these are— dissenters, church- 
goers, infidels — are their responsibility, 
and are given to their spiritual care by the 
nation. Hence they are, in idea, not min- 
isters of a denomination, but ministers of 
humanity. Their sphere of work is not a 
congregation but a nation. 

“T believe that the national Parliament 
and the body of national clergy ought 
to be analogous on most points. The 
spiritual parliament ought to represent 
every religious tendency in the nation 
which is not diametrically in violation of 
the charter of the Church; and that char- 
ter ought to be kept as open and elastic 
as possible. The Church ought to de- 
mand agreement in certain fundamental 
doctrines, but not to define the way in 
which these doctrines must be held; to 
tolerate every form of opinion on those 
doctrines which does not absolutely con- 
tradict them in a sense to be determined 
by the law: nay more, not only to tole- 
rate, but to desire such expression, if it 
represent any phase of English religious 
thought ; to listen to it, though it seem to 
nine-tenths of the members of the Church 
absurd and heretical ; to encourage debate 
on every new view, and to remember that 
the only unmixed evil is arbitary restric- 
tion of opinion. For if the elergy of the 
national Church do not represent all the 
religious ideas of its children, within the 
most extensive limits consistent with its 
existence, it is ng longer national. Its 
representation requires remodelling.” 


This idea of the clergy as repre- 
sentatives of every phase of religi- 
ous thought, and acting as “the 
spiritual parliament of the people,” 
seems to us curiously faulty as a 
comparison. The duty of Parlia- 
ment is to discuss and to determine 
questions concerning the govern- 
ment and the welfare of the people, 
and to secure that its decisions should 
be powerfully carried out. It has 
nothing to do with the personal 
teaching of the people; while, 
on the other hand, personal in- 
struction is the principal thing in 
the Church, which has no power 
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to decide or enforce anything. A 
Parliament thus constituted, with 
nothing but moral ‘influence, no 
power either of sword or purse, 
would be the most futile of assem- 
blies ; and to speak of a body of men 
who never even met in any kind of 
assembly, and most of whom regard 
with a certain contempt that ghostly 
shadow of an ecclesiastical conclave 
which is called Convocation, as a par- 
liament at all, is surely very mean- 
ingless. The duty of the clergy is 
first of all to instruct the people, many 
of whom have no religious opinions, 
and do not even know what they are 
expected to believe; and not in the 
first place to compare their own 
opinions each with each, and provide 
for the progress of free thought. 
We think it is altogether a mistaken 
position which is here taken up, 
though we have not a word to say 
against Mr. Stopford Brooke’s funda- 
mental argument, which is, that it 
is one of the privileges of an Estab- 
lished Church to keep her arms open 
to her sons of almost all opinions, 
and to keep the home of national 
religion intact, whatever vicissitudes 
may arise. Like the family home, 
which, so long as it exists, is the 
dearest of bonds to all its wandering 
children, the very existence of the 
Church is a safeguard to the faith 
of the nation. The prosperous and 
virtuous sons and daughters are not 
the only portion of the family to be 
considered ; they can seek refuges for 
themselves if they will: but where 
are the spiritually penniless, the 
wanderers and vagabonds of the 
world, the poor, who have neither 
time nor money, nor heresies nor 
opinjons—where are they to go? For 
their sake, our conviction is, that 
every man who can should hold fast, 
even at the risk of swallowing now 
and then an unpalatable doctrine, to 
the great institution which alone can 
provide in any sufficient way for their 
succour; and reversely, that every 
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effort should be made to keep good 
men within her fold: but we do 
think that Mr. Brooke’s idea of 
a parliament is a feasible one. 

No very wide stride is necessary 
in idea, though in fact the transition 
is sufficiently remarkable, from Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s Sermons to the 
lucubrations of his humble brother, 
nominally the incumbent of an East- 
End parish, who has recently pub- 
lished the two volumes entitled 
‘Episodes in an Obscure Life.’ * 
The idea of the book is good, and 
might have been not only successful 
in a literary point of view, but deeply 
interesting to all readers who care 
for their poorer fellow-creatures, had 
the writer possessed gifts that quali- 
fied him for such a difficult yet seem- 
ingly easy task. ‘“ You have only to 
put down what you hear and what 
you see,” says the uninstructed critic ; 
and most people believe that it is so, 
without any knowledge of the real 
difficulty which a writer has to con- 
tend with, whose business it is to 
elucidate the kernel of truth out of 
the thousand husky folds of vulgar 
and tedious fact in which it is wrap- 
ped up. ‘The publication of these 
experiences was not sought by me. 
It was the suggestion of a friend 
who found out that I kept a diary, 
got hold of it, and persuaded me to 
let him make extracts from it, and 
then further persuaded me to expand 
the extracts into something like 
literary shape,” says the author. 
This explanation is not, as people 
seem to think, any real excuse for 
the writer who suffers himself to be 
persuaded to publish what is not 
good enough for publication. We 
do not object to the “ literary shape,” 
but we have grave doubts as to the 
truthfulness of the “ experiences” 
which are thus presented to us. 
There is little that is novel in them, 
which perhaps is natural enough; 
but their tone is not such as to give 
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the reader that absolute impression 
of reality which is essential to such 
a work. The first short tale in the 
book, which is called “ Little Creases,” 
and professes to give a sketch of 
little seller of water-cresses, a smal] 
child aged eight, perhaps sounds 
the least truthful of all. The dia- 
lect, we suppose, is correct enough, 
and so to some extent is the natural 
audacity and ‘unreserve of the poor 
little woman of the streets, who 
means no harm; but the monologue 
in which Bessie indulges has an ex- 
tremely doubtful air. There is not 
the ring of the genuine in it. For 
instance, the small creature goes to 
see the Queen on the way to open 
Parliament, and here is an incident 
supposed to have happened to Little 
Creases on the way ;— 


*‘T was in the Park when she came 
along wi’ them fine gentlemen on ’oss- 
back, a-banging away at the drums and 
that—I suppose them was the Parli’- 
ment. I neyer was so far afore, and I 
ain’t been since, an’ I was very tired, butI 
squeezed in among the folks. Some on 
’em was swells, and some on’em was sich 
as me, and some on ’em was sich as 
shopkeepers. One hold fellow says to me, 
‘What do you want ’ere, my little gal? 
‘T want to see the Queen and Prince Hal- 
bert, an’ the Parli’ment gentlemen,’ says 

. ‘I’m a Parli’ment gentleman,’ says 
he, ‘ but I ain’t agoing down to-day.’ I 
weren’t going to let’ inf think he could do 


me like that, for he weren’t dressed nigh 


so smart as Wilsona Sundays. ‘You're 
chaffin’,’ says I; ‘why ain’t you got an 
’oss, and a goold coat, an’ summat to 
blow?’ Then he bursted ‘out larfin’, fit 
to kill hisself; and says he, ‘Oh, you 
should ’ear me in Parli’ment a-blowin’ 
my own trumpet, and see me a-riding the 
*igh’oss there.’ I think he was ’alf-silly, 
but he was wery good-natured—silly folks 
hofen is.’”’ 


Now the only bit of this which 
sounds true in the last half of the 
last sentence—a quaint little "cute 
saying which a sharp baby of the 
streets might possibly put forth out 
of its supernaturally quickened in- 
telligence; but could anybody be- 
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lieve in the Parli’ment gentleman 
who talked to Little Creases about 
blowing his own trumpet and riding 
the high horse? Mr. Jones the bird- 
catcher, who has the outside of a 
bear, but a kind heart within, and 
who lives in a curious little parlour 
in a bower of plants, and among a 
happy family of birds and beasts, is 
better than Bessy. His description 
of how in his youth he went off to the 
country with bird-catchers, and those 
other humble naturalists who sup- 
ly plants, birds’ eggs, wild-flowers, 
and ‘“‘ Christmas,” according to the 
season, to the poorer quarters of Lon- 
don, has a certain air of truth about 
it. Mr. Jones is the chief character 
in the book. He is very -misan- 
thropical to begin with, but is con- 
verted, so to speak, by the death of 
Black Pete, the old negro, deaf and 
dumb, who acts as his maid-of-all- 
work. His picture of the country 
is pleasant, and now and then he 
gives utterance to a whimsical but 
pretty fancy. Thus, after having 


adopted an orphan child, he says— 
“When I was putting that there 
little Fred in along wi’ the dogs to 
please him, I had a comical thought. 
He looked so pretty, I wondered the 
angels—if there is angels—didn’t 
ketch little boys and gals, an’ keep 


"em as we keep goldfinches.” Sucha 
touch, as this shows that the writer 
is not incapable of success in a lite- 
rary point of view; and there are 
bits of a similar description scattered 
through the two volumes. The 
people, however, who appear in these 
homely pages, are such people as 
Dickens might have selected; they 
are not the ordinary poor, but people 
with odd peculiarities and odder oc- 
cupations. Bird-fanciers, dealers in 
waste-paper, the showman of a 
“happy family,” are among the most 
prominent figures; and of the usual 
type of humanity, the poor family 
living precariously from hand to 
mouth, and keeping themselves afloat 
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with difficulty, few occur in these 
pages. Little forlorn children, for- 
lorn old men and women, sometimes 
cantankerous, sometimes kind, the 
supporter or dependent of some won- 
derful grandchild, are frequent. 
There is a touching sketch of a little 
family of tramp-children, Phoebe, 
’Arriet, Dick, and Hemmar, three 
of whom die of cholera while pick- 
ing hops, leaving the little mother- 
sister more grave and burdened 
with care than ever. There is a 
dredger on the Thames, of the class 
from which Dickens took his Gaffer 
Hexam, who discusses with cer- 
tain cheery insensibility and grim 
unconscious humour the harvest of 
the river. ‘‘ Bones is scarce, metal’s 
scarce, everything is scarce. River's 
fair empty nowadays. But God’s 
good. He lets folks drownd their- 
selves in the summer: a corpse is a 
real godsend then. There’s the re- 
ward and the inquest money,” says 
this terrible fisher of the stream, 
who all the same is an innocent being 
enough, working hard for the living 
of a family of orphan grandchildren. 
One or two other clever touches, be- 
traying a real knowledge of the 
queer fancies that exist in the brains 
of the very poor, but which the 
writer, unfortunately, mixes up with 
matter much more doubtful, occur 
to us. For instance, here is the 
opinion as to the parson’s motive in 
collecting money for a parochial fund 
entertained by the “Square Dolly- 
woman” in Blackberry Lane. The 
meaning of this title is puzzling to 
the ignorant, but it is explained by 
the bearer of it to amean that she 
keeps a “dolly” or humble kind of 
pawnshop, and is believed by the 
poor destitute to act “‘ on the square” 
—i.e., with some idea of justice, and 
even of kindness. Notwithstanding 
her high character, however, she has 
doubts that the parson is not acting 
so entirely “on the square” as she 
does herself. 
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‘*Pm not blamin’ ye, sir, (she says.) 
“Tf you can get the money out o’ them as 
are fools enough to give it, why shouldn’t 
ye? Parsons must live, and they’ve 
families to keep, like other folks; and 
most o’ the parsons about ’ere, they say, 
is as pooraschurch-mice. I’m not blamin’ 
ye, sir. It’s a shame you should be dri- 
ven to it—that’s all as I say. Such as 
you does all the work, and them as does 
nothing gits the pay—gits made deacons, 
an’ harchdeacons, and all kinds 0’ harches. 
Harches? what right’s any person to be 
called aharch? There ain’t one o’ them 
could build a bridge, Pll go bail. I’m 
not blamin’ ye, sir. i pity you poor par- 
sons about ere—that’s what I say. Why, 
I s’pose you now, sir, may go on slavin’ 
and cadgin’ all your born days, and never 
git even made even so much as a deacon 
of, let alone the harches.”’ 


Now the Dolly-woman’s sentiment 
about the parson’s begging is, we 
have no doubt, perfectly true; but 
we decline to believe in her com- 
ments about the ‘harchdeacons.” 
Had she said anything on the sub- 
ject, it would have been, no doubt, 
much more racy and telling than 
this little bit of made-up fun; and 
the mixture of sham and real is per- 
plexing. We are tempted to quote 
from the experience of the showman 
—who is a mild, gentle, and rather 
superstitious being, living in a state 
of amity with his happy family, and 
believing in a hereafter of blessed- 
ness for them—hecause of its whim- 
sical connection with the scientific 
speculations of the day. We won- 
der what Mr. Darwin would say to 
Jacko’s piety. : 

“Seeing me smiling, he observed, 
‘ You may well laugh, sir, and think me 
weak-minded, but there’s another thing 
I'll tell you about Jacko. I have read that 
man is the only creature on earth that has 
got reason and a notion of God. I’m.by 
no means sure of that. I fancy it’s a bit 
of our conceit. If we are the only crea- 
tures on earth that have got them, a very 
poor use a good many of us make of them, 
at any rate.’ 

***Do you believe that animals have 
reasoning faculties, then ?’ 

“*T can’t believe that they haven’t. 
I’ve seen my things think a matter out 
as sensibly as anymancoulddo. . . . 
God’s made a lot more of them than He 
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has of us, so I can’t see why we shonld 
fancy that we are the only ones that He 
has let know who made them. They've 
as much right to call themselves His 
creatures as we have, and what right haye 
we to say that He hasn’t let them know 
it? . .» Whenever Jacko happens to 
wake up when I’m going to bed, and sees 
me saying my prayers, out he jumps and 
kneels down by me, and puts his paws 
together like a child, and moves his }j 

like mine. At first I thought it was only 
imitation; but he tires of most of his ° 
tricks in that way after a bit, and he 
keeps on at this. You may smile, sir,— 
I expected you would—but it’s my belief 
that Jacko has got it into his head that 
since he can do so many things that men 
do, he would like to worship God in their 
way instead of the way he’s been accus- 
tomed to. I can’t say what that was; 
but I know that Jacko, when he’s at 
prayers—comical though he is at most 
times—looks serious enough to shame a 
good many church-goers. If he doesn’t 
mean what he’s doing, he shams far 
better than a great many men and women 
do. I was saying so to Mr. Jones one 


day——’ 

x ‘And what did Mr. Jones say ?’ 

**¢« Tyon’t get into that way of talking, 
Crook. I’ve given it up, and I don't 
want you to fall into it. There’s no com- 
fort to be got out of it.” But then Mr. 
Jones, sensible as he is, isn’t always con- 
sistent. Directly afterwards he burst out. 
laughing—‘‘ You’ve hit it, Crook,” he 
said; ‘most people, I believe, do get up 
and down at church exactly like your 
monkey; only they can’t sham so weil, 
or won't take the trouble to.”’ But that, 
I needn’t tell you, sir, wasn’t my point 
of view. I don’t think that Jacko does 
sham. He only thinks that he has found 
out a better mode.’ ” 

This is altogether a different view 
of the subject from the one which 
starts from the lobe of the human 
ear. It is an older theory, and one 
which throws a more genial light on 
the inferior creation than the re- 
searches of the naturalist will ever 
succeed in doing. It was the belief 
of St. Francis six hundred years ago, 
and no doubt will continue to be the 
half-hope, half-imagination, of many 
a gentle soul in the years to come. 
Such scraps as the above, and many 
other fragments which we could 
collect from the volumes before us, 
prove that the writer of the ‘ Episodes 
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in an Obscure Life’ possesses much 
genuine knowledge of the poor, and 
makes it all the more unfortunate 
that he should have chosen to mix 
up so many reflections which evi- 
dently do not emanate from the un- 
instructed mind among its real ut- 
terances. It is like the quaint ana- 
chronisms into which writers of 
historical fiction often fall, when they 
put nineteenth-century sentiments 
into the mouth of some mailed hero 
or priest of the middle ages. The 
East End is as unlikely to use the 
similes or understand the jargon 
of society, as a priest before the 
Reformation is likely to speak 
like a parson after it. This is the 
mistake of the book. It would have 
been much better had half the 
cleverness and almost all the humour 
been left out. It fails in the human 
interest, the tales of natural joy and 
sorrow, which are to be found in 
every grimy court as much as in 
Park Lane or Belgravia, and the 
absence of this highest thread of 
interest can never be made up by 
a collection of oddities. Indeed, if 
writers of this class would but know 
it, it is not the odd and exceptional 
which supply that touch which 
makes the whole world kin, but the 
common and perceived. There are 
many good things in the book, but 
it is founded on a mistake. 

This semi-fiction, professing to be 
fact, is not half so true or so life- 
like as the narrative of the occur- 
rences in a little Scotch seaport and 
the country adjoining, contained in 
a novel called ‘Robin Gray,’* which 
came so unobtrusively into the 
world that it is only very recently 
that it fell into the hands of the 
professed novel-reader and whole- 
sale consumer of fiction, which, not- 
withstanding that age and experi- 
ence ought to have taught us bet- 
ter, we acknowledge ourselves to be. 
‘Robin Gray’ is to a certain extent 
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founded on the ballad which our 
dear Lady Anne Lindsay made for 
her country and the world—a fact 
which, perhaps, is rather a drawback 
to it, for no after-expansion of the 
circumstances could equal the effect 
of, or add any grace to, that most 
touching and beautiful story. Mr. 
Gibbons, however, has complicated 
his tale with no less than two vil- 
lains, in whom fwe descry a! faint 
reminiscence of the Glossin and 
Dirk Hatteraick of ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
Old M‘Whaple, however, the wicked 
factor-become-laird, is a more real 
character than the conventional imi- 
tations of Sir Walter’s rascal of a 
lawyer; and his house and mode 
of life, his way of conciliating the 
favorable opinion of the good 
people of the parish, and the vil- 
lanous trickery by which he keeps 
in darkness the heir whom he has 
robbed, are all extremely well done. 
Indeed, all the houses in the book, 
—the humble fisher-cottage of Adam 
Lindsay, Jeanie’s father, and of the 
fishwife, Girzie Todd—the com- 
fortable steading of Robin Gray— 
the squalid and irregular existence 
of the farmhouse at Askaig when 
left in the charge of the ploughman 
Rob, who can make brose but 
nothing else, though there are no 
lack of provisions,—are all set before 
us with the utmost reality. They 
have not even the defect of being 
drawn from that distant and higher 
level which throws every thing into 
perspective, and makes a picture of 
the most familiar scene. Robin 
Gray is no picture; it is a true bit 
of life. And though some of the 
incidents are even somewhat meld- 
dramatic and not very probable— 
especially those which concern the 
carrying off of Jeanie in Ivan Car- 
rach’s schooner, and her fortunate 
deliverance—Jeanie herself is a 
true Scotch lass, resolute and en- 
ergetic even in her first simple 
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sweetness, but full of that pride of 
conscious purity and vehement re- 
sistance to injustice which vindi- 
cate her sweetness from insipidity. 
Her husband, too, is very well drawn. 
His violent and passionate unreason- 
ableness is perhaps carried too far ; 
but a mild and reasonable man’s 
one fit of passion may be permitted 
to run very high. There is just 
a suspicion, however—a suspicion 
which a young novelist should do 
all he can to prevent from stealing 
into his reader’s mind—that Robin 
would not have been so violent, 
would not have refused so wildly 
to hear his wife’s explanation, but 
for the necessity of a third volume. 
Jamie shares the general fate of 
heroes, and is less interesting a great 
deal than his older rival; and the 
reader is glad to think that there is 
no need for any appendix, no post- 
scriptal setting of things to rights, 
but that her husband’s love and 
her own tender sense of duty re- 
concile Jeanie to her circumstances, 
and make her happy in them. 
The catastrophe of the poor idiot, 
and the complication which links 
Girzie Tod to the two villains, 
are strained and artificial, however ; 
and this double horror was not 
needed, for the story was quite 
sufficiently effective without it. 
Ivan Carrach has, as we have said, 
an uncomfortable reflection of Dirk 
Hatteraick upon him; but his High- 
land Scotch is very good, and so is 
the stupid yet crafty cunning with 
which he conducts himself. ‘' Weel, 
Pil shust tell ye my mind. You'll 
want to make every thing right for 
yoursel, and [ll want to do the 
same. Goot. Then [Ill took the 
siller from you, and will give you 
no marks or witness at all, pe-tam,” 
he says, when the other and more 
clever rogue supposes he has out- 
witted him. ‘“Oich! Pll never hear 
nobody skirl like that pefor,” he 
remarks when Jeanie falls into 
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his hands. No one unacquainted 
with the peculiar dialect of a 
Highlander, to whom Gaelic ig 
the vernacular and Scotch (not 
English) an acquired lang 

would have so discriminated the 
“spoke” of this strange personage, 

Another novel by the same author, 
called ‘For Lack of Gold,’ has, we 
perceive, roused the world of critics 
to a much higher appreciation than ° 
was shown to ‘Robin Gray.’ But 
the book is not so good a book. 
There is a curious sameness in the 
incidents. Annie is but Jeanie over 
again, and Balquherrie is little more 
than a study of what Robin Gray 
might have been, had his life turned 
out badly instead of well, and his 
love been disappointed. There is, 
however, a new figure in the pious, 
austere mother, loving passionately, 
and saying nothing about it, which 
is very true to Scotch nature, and 
very noble in its simplicity. 

The book is not equal throughout, 
but it is full of life and vigour. The 
hero is often hysterical, and dis- 
posed to be maudlin. He suffers . 
from the very superiority which it 
is. supposed necessary to allot to a 
hero; but after he has done the sup- 
posed crime, which lies so heavy on 
his mind, even Angus grows worthy 
of the women about him, and the 
energy and power of his historian. 

For a long time now fiction has 
thriven in Scotland. Since our 
great father in the craft arose to 
make the once despised novel one 
of the high instruments of art, full 
of patriotic use as well as delight to 
the world, the tradition has never 
departed from his country, and here 
is a new writer who may help to 
carry that tradition on. But he 
must learn to invent, and he must 
try not to repeat. These are defi- 
ciencies which tell even through 
the first vigour and freshness, and 
are ruinous when the inspiration of 
the beginning has commenced to fail. 
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EDUCATION, ENDOWMENTS, AND COMPETITION. 


Ar the termination of the great 
European war, in which our country 
played so conspicuous a part, those 
energies which had been long and 
largely absorbed in the struggle 
were liberated for questions and 
efforts of social polity. Slowly at 
first, but steadily, the minds of 
men were turned upon the education 
of the people. The names of Bell 
and of Lancaster are stamped upon 
this period: nor were the humbler 
classes of the community at first 
the objects chiefly contemplated. 
The educational appliances existing, 
or needing to be called into exist- 
ence, for the classes above them, 
became objects of warm discussion. 
There is perhaps no period during 
which the higher grade of endowed 
grammar-schools was more flourish- 
ing than this to which we are re- 
ferring. Not only the professional 
men in the towns, but a consider- 
able proportion of country gentle- 
men, sent their sons to be educated 
at the leading grammar-schools in 
their own or in an adjacent county. 
The facilities for reaching schools 
remote from home were then much 
less, and the expenses much greater, 
than in the present day. The large 
public schools were possibly far 
distant from the intending scholar’s 
home, were certainly costly, and 
the numbers accommodated in them 
were smaller in proportion to the 
population of the country than at 
present. Proprietary schools were 
unknown. Private schools and 
private tuition prevailed to some 
extent; and some small portion of 
the youth of the country were sent 
to the Continent for their educa- 
tion. In the grammar-schools the 
education was generally free, either 
to all the children of a town or 
surrounding district, or to a certain 
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assigned number of them. For the 
most part the education provided 
by the endowment for the free 
scholars did not include other sub- 
jects than the classics; and a small 
fee was charged for English, writing, 


and arithmetic. Where the number . 


of foundation boys was not limited 
by the charter, this served as a 
check upon the admission to the 
school, which might otherwise have 
been inundated by scholars from the 
class which now fills our primary 
schools. But even this check did 
not prevent the influx of many boys 
whose parents would have preferred 
that they should receive an exclu- 
sively commercial education, as it is 
called, and who submitted to the 
Latin only because the endowed 
education came to them at a lower 
charge than that of the private 
commercial academy. Thus there 
gradually arose that feeling against 
the classics as the great instrument 
of education which has been de- 
veloping ever since, which has 
reached such a pitch in our own 
time, and which it is to be hoped 
has now culminated, in its turn 
soon again to decline. Where was 
the use, it was asked, except for 
the learned professions, or indeed in 
all cases even for these, to spend 
so many years in the acquisition 
of a dead language? Far better 
to utilise those precious years in 
gathering stores of information bear- 
ing upon the future vocation in 
life by which bread was to be 
earned. School, in fact, according 
to these views, was to be regarded 
as the beginning of an apprentice- 
ship. 

Within half-a-dozen years after 
the peace we find Vicesimus Knox 
protesting against those tendencies 
to which the writings of Locke 
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more especially had given so much 
countenance, and denouncing clauses 
of a bill then before Parliament as 
calculated to degrade grammar- 
schools. “If this degradation of 
grammar-schools,” he asks, “ should 
unfortunately take place, may not 
the country become, as the French 
conquerer called it, a nation of shop- 
keepers?” The same points have 
been constantly in dispute ever 
since; but the arena on which the 
struggle has been carried on between 
the champions of the old institutions 
and their antagonists has been gra- 
dually shifting. Regarded from the 
point which it has now reached, the 
demands of Dr. Knox, and his ferv- 
our in their behalf, must wear the 
appearance of grotesque simplicity. 
He is so led away by his jealousy 
for the classics, that he hardly dis- 
tinguishes with sufficient clearness 
between the substitution of other 
subjects of instruction for the an- 
cient ones and their annexation, and 
so does scant justice to those who 
would espouse only the latter. The 
true question was, whether the sub- 
jects sought to be introduced were 
largely and increasingly to supersede 
the old staple of grammar-school 
education, or to be carried on as a 
preparation for it, side by side with 
it, and in subordination to it. 
There can be no doubt that at the 
period to which we are referring the 
claims put forth for the classics 
were too exclusive, and that the 
education given in grammar-schools 
was as much deteriorated by the 
practical assertion of those claims as 
it is now in danger of suffering from 
the opposite. This entire monopoly 
of the scholar’s time by Latin and 
Greek, and the utter ignorance of 
many essential matters in which he 
frequently left school at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, gave an im- 
pulse to the establishment of the pro- 
prietary schools. Some of the ear- 
lier of these split upon a rock which 
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has made sktpwreck of many a fair 
venture in education. The constant 
and indiscreet meddling of Con- 
mittees of Management paralysed 
the efforts of the master, and ren- 
dered the position intolerable to a 
man who was really fitted for it. 
Some, too, sank beneath the weight 
of a heavy building debt; and in 
more than one of the larger towns, 
schools of this class, which com- 
menced apparently under the fairest 
auspices, and with an ample attend- 
ance of pupils, after not many years 
became altogether extinct, or dwin- 
dled into insignificance. Others, 
however, survived their trials, and 
are still flourishing, to the great 
benefit of their respective localities, 
The enterprise which had been 
shown in the towns, where the 
schools established were chiefly for 
day-schools, soon received a further 
development in the rearing of schools 
in places of no great population, not 
for the benefit of the locality, but 
for the reception of boarders. 

To the growth and accessibility 
of these schools is to be attributed 
the decline of many of the old gram- 
mar-schools, which half a century 
ago could boast a considerable num- 
ber of boarders in addition to the 
sons of parents resident within the 
endowed areas. Notwithstanding 
the course of instruction had in a 
large number of the foundations 
been modified and extended by 
schemes of the Court of Chancery, 
the proprietary schools had still a 
clear preponderance of attraction, m 
that they offered on much the same 
terms a course of instruction not in- 
ferior, with a school society certainly 
much superior. 
ally favourable circumstances has 
the prosperity of half a century back 
been continued to the old founda- 
tions. Some of them have benefited 
by the circumstance of their posi- 
tion in the middle of only a small 
population being attractive to board- 
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ers; others have numerous and valu- 
able exhibitions to offer; in some 
instances a master of more than or- 
dinary popularity may have operated 
to fill the school. But, as a general 
rule, the endowed schools have lan- 
guished, and by no means command 
the proportion of elder scholars pre- 
paring for the university which they 
formerly did. Meanwhile they have 
been controlled by masters not less 
able than of old, but fully compe- 
tent to convey instruction of the 
highest class. Indeed, to give such 
instruction has seldom ceased to be 
a part of their duty; but it has had 
to be given only to units where it 
was formerly given to tens. The 
head-forms of the schools have been 
reduced to very few boys, who must 
not the less be taught separately, 
and on these the master must ex- 
pend an amount of time and labour 
which would suffice to teach classes 
many times more numerous, and 
would teach them better, backed by 
the stimulus of numbers. Thus the 
master’s time is badly economised, 
and there prevails throughout these 
schools a great waste of power, and 
the good effected is utterly dispro- 
portionate to the means employed. 
But there is another element of 
weakness and difficulty pervading 
most of the grammar-schools. With- 
in the walls of the same school, 
whose numbers will often not exceed 
50 or 60, are to be found boys rang- 
ing from seven or eight to seventeen 
or eighteen years of age: the stan- 
dard of admission is ordinarily very 
low, and the course of instruction 
extends to preparation for the uni- 
versity. Now a school of this kind 
will need, for really satisfactory work- 
ing, to be divided into as many classes 
as one of 150 or 200 scholars. And 
thus the number of masters, though 
large in proportion to the number of 
boys, is small in proportion to the 
number of classes. These drawbacks 
and difficulties, known practically to 
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many a schoolmaster, were brought 
prominently under the notice of the 
House of Commons in 1864, on a 
motion for statistical returns em- 
bodying the influential facts with 
respect to each school. The grant- 
ing of these returns was shortly 
afterwards followed by the appoint- 
ment of the Schools Enquiry 
Commissioners, who made their 
admirable and exhaustive report 
to her Majesty in 1868. In 
the following year the Endowed 
Schools Act was promptly passed, 
under the auspices of the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council, authorising 
the appointment of commissioners, 
with powers extending to the 31st 
December 1872, to recast schemes 
for endowed schools in the spirit of 
the recommendations of the Enquiry 
Commission. To some of these we 
propose to invite attention. 

Prior to the appointment of the 
Schools Enquiry Commission, at the 
time when the previous returns were 
moved for in Parliament in the same 
year, a remedy was suggested which 
might alleviate the difficulties and 
loss of power in the working of those 
schools which were exerting them- 
selves to make the best of their 
position, and to do some real service 
to education; and this remedy, it 
must be observed, kept.scrupulously 
in view not only the thorough utili- 
sation of the endowments scattered 
throughout the country, but the 
preserving to each of the endowed 
areas its due share in them, or at 
least its priority of claim. It set 
out by dividing schools into upper, 
middle, and lower, according to the 
course of instruction given in each, 
which would again itself depend 
upon the age at which the boys 
left school. The Commissioners 
have in their report adopted a simi- 
lar division. They say :—‘ Educa- 
tion, as distinct from direct prepara- 
tion for employment, can at present 
be classified as that which is to stop 
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at about fourteen, that which is to 
stop at about sixteen, and that which 
is to continue till eighteen or nine- 
teen; and for convenience we shall 
call these the third, the second, and 
the first grade of education respec- 
tively. . . . It is obvious that these 
distinctions correspond roughly, but 
by no means exactly, to the grada- 
tions of society.”—Report, i. 15, 
16. 

The “suggestion of a remedy” 
went on to remark that those very 
facilities for travelling which have 
done so much to depress the gram- 
mar-schools, may be invoked in 
turn to do them good service, since 
the following proposal without cheap 
travelling would be less practicable. 
[n order to secure a more beneficial 
application of the endowments—to 

make, in fact, a certain amount of 
revenue turn out a far larger number 
of highly educated scholars than 
heretofore—the country was to be 
divided into suitable ‘districts, and 
the endowed schools in each district 
were to be required to combine for 
the maintenance of at least one 
upper or first-grade district school. 
To this the high scholars from the 
several schools in the district were 
to be sent; and thus those who, in 
groups of two or three, would be 
otherwise occupying most of the 
time of a number of head-masters, 
would come to be taught, and with 
much more advantage, by only one. 
Boys from the endowed areas were 
to be received into this upper school 
as boarders on the lowest possible 
terms. Some additional outlay, 
would, it is true, be entailed upon 
the parent of a boy who would 
otherwise have been a day-scholar 
in his own town; but this increase 
should be confined to establishment 
and travelling expenses—the food 
costing the same in both cases— 
and would be richly compensated 
by the additional advantages. Boys 
from endowed areas should always 
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have a prior claim to be received 
pro raté ; but accommodation would 
be provided also for other scholars, 
who would pay higher terms. In 
like manner, the Hostel principle, 
in which the boarding-house is 
undertaken not by the master but 
by the governors, was to be adopted, 
by arrangement between the several 
endowed areas, whenever the trans- - 
fer of boys from the parents’ roof to 
a school of a different grade from 
that maintained in their native place 
became necessary for the economical 
and efficient working of the schools 
throughout the district. Now, the 
Commissioners, insisting strongly on 
the gradation of schools—in which 
we are perfectly in accord with 
them— utter only an _— uncertain 
sound as to how the loss which 
individual parents must sustain, by 
the alteration of the character of 
education given'in the local schools, 
is to be made good to them. Resi- 
dents round about that school could 
formerly obtain for their sons at small 
outlay the advantage of preparation 
for the university, or for any of 
the higher competitive examinations. 
The grade of the school is lowered, 
and these advantages are no longer 
to be had close at hand, and for 
charges adapted to a small income. 
They must be sought at an expen- 
sive boarding-school, unless measures 
are taken, by applying the principle 
of contribution on the part of vari- 
ous foundations of the district, to 
furnish education of the highest 
grade in connection with board at 
cost price. It would not be neces- 
sary for this purpose to establish 
that which, according to the Com- 
missioner’s views, would be a first- 
grade school in its entirety. It 


-would suffice to provide accommo- 


dation and instruction for only the 
advanced scholars, who at present 
in twos and threes occupy so large 
a share of each head-master’s time. 
This will only be carrying into effec: 
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the caution of the Enquiry Commis- 
sioners in respect to remodelling the 
foundations, They say. (Report, 
ji. 572)—and we heartily. agree 
with them—‘‘It is highly expe- 
dient, no doubt, in revising. these 
foundations; to avoid all. need- 
less interference with the wills of 
the dead. But it. is carrying this 
caution to an absurd length, if we 
insist upon details which are doing 
mischief instead of good, and which 
are even thwarting the main designs 
of the founders themselves.” We 
find also the following just remarks 
as to founders’ intentions generally 
(Report, i. 167):—‘*The  edu- 
cation of the masses could hardly 
have been thought of with serfdom 
yet unabolished ;” and ‘ the prob- 
lem of those days was not univer- 
sal education, but universal oppor- 
tunity of education.” Both poor 
and rich are often specifically men- 
tioned ; the poor, the Report says, 
“rather in a way that indicates the 
desire to keep the door open for 


their reception, than the expectation 
that they would form the majority 


of scholars” (i. 121). These re- 
marks apply to founders in general ; 
and a perusal of charters and deeds 
of trust will, on the whole, warrant 
the conclusion that neither the very 
poor nor the very rich were upper- 
most in the minds of the benefactors, 
but rather persons of limited means, 
to whom the sound education of 
their children was at once an object 
of desire and a difficulty. However 
this may be, there now comes a 
point at which founders’ intentions 
have evidently diverged. While 
with many the sole motive was to 
elevate and spread education, others 
were undoubtedly influenced by 
predilection for particular places, or 
for particular circumstances. A 
spot endeared by cherished associa- 
tions, fellow-creatures. commended 
to sympathy by their helpless- 
ness, or by the sudden stroke of 
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adversity in the midst of affluence, 
were often chosen as the objects 
of the founder’s bounty ; and this, 
though stated as a result of the 
evidence, seems insufficiently ap- 
plied in the Report. But if found- 
ers’ intentions are to be respected 
and not tampered with by sophisti- 
cal arguments to serve the purpose 
of some favourite theory, how can 
too great account be taken of these 
diversities, or how can they be dealt 
with too tenderly? Even where 
the founders’ affection for a particu- 
lar locality, as in the case of the 
Royal Foundations, cannot be made 
out, still the withdrawal of privileges 

enjoyed by a town for many genera- — 
tions, and that strictly in accordance 
with the founder’s prescription, 
may justly be regarded as a hardship. 
While private interests and feelings 
should be ready to bend to the 
general good, they ought not.to be 
arbitrarily or needlessly disregarded, 
still less to be sacrificed to favourite 
theories. In dealing with old in- 
stitutions, the consideration ought 
not to be simply, how far a given 
amount of revenues might be made 
to go by pouring them into a com- 
mon fund, and again dealing them 
out. Respect is to be paid to what 
exists, and not only to the maxi- 
mum effect which it might be pos- 
sible to obtain, if everything had to 
begin again de novo. Thus to deal 
with old foundations is to introduce 
the thin end of the principle of the 
Commune, which would have not 
only every plot of land, but every 
citizen, farmed by the State for the 
good of the State. Each is to have 
his special pigeon-hole, which is not 
to be the object of his own free 
choice, but that to which some col- 
lective wisdom remits .each, in order 
to secure for the entire community 
the greatest aggregate benefit. ‘‘We 
get all we can for our money,” said 
an honourable member lately ; true, 
when we are spending our own 
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money or that of the public, but not 
when, as in the case referred to, 
wrong is thereby done to others. 
And that founder’s money is public 
money, in the sense in which some 
now claim it to be so, is not to be 
admitted. It is money for the 
public benefit under conditions, and 
we thank the Enquiry Commis- 
sioners for their distinct recogni- 
tion of the principle. Many a 
family has been settled in a place 
on the inducement of advantages 
effered by an endowed school. If 
town schools in which Greek has 
been always taught are turned into 
second-grade schools, and Greek is 
proscribed, according to the recom- 
mendation of the Enquiry Commis- 
sioners, in those schools an amount 
of dissatisfaction and regret will be 
excited which nothing short of the 
greatest possible facility for replac- 
ing the lost privilege will assuage. 
Not a few parents are looking with 
anxiety to the fate impending over 
schools in which they are interested. 
Themselves, and their fathers before 
them, have in many instances been 
alumni of these schools ; they prize 
the benefits which they and theirs 
have received from them, and have 
always expected a continuance of 
those benefits to sons already placed 
in the school, or soon to be placed 
there. Very few would be able, 
even by great sacrifice, to pay the 
terms of the first-grade boarding- 
schools as described in the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, or even the smaller 
amount which is stated as probably 
sufficient to carry on one of these 
schools under the new régime. If 
the school in their own town be- 
comes, by a reduction of its grade, 
unsuited for the continued educa- 
tion of their families, the most fit 
compensation they can receive seems 
to be by the establishment of a first- 
grade boarding-school, in which the 
terms to the inhabitants of the en- 
dowed areas contributing to it would 
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amount to little more than the 
tuition fees in the old day-school 
and the cost of their sons’ board at 
home put together. 

But is the recommendation to 
exclude Greek from schools of the 
second grade one to which an un- 
conditional assent ought to be 
given ? Second-grade schools are 
defined in the Report as intended 
for those whose education is to stop 
at about 16. The Executive Com- 
missioners, in their explanatory 
paper, after describing the first- 
grade schools, proceed thus :—“ A 
more numerous class demand school 
education up to the age of 16 or 
17, and then desire to pass into 
practical life. For these a larger 
number of second-grade schools 
should be established.” Those who 
have read an article in one of our 
recent numbers on the withdrawal 
of Greek as a subject of instruction, 
will not suppose that we can view 
with much favour its exclusion from 
schools in which education is to 
be continued to the age of 16 or 17. 
At present the learning of Greek is 
commenced by a boy of fair average 
proficiency at the age of 11 or 12; 
and many a one leaves school at 
15 or 16 possessing a knowledge 
of the language remunerative in it- 
self, and having undergone an intel- 
lectual discipline, the value of which 
will be felt throughout life ; and he 
does this, having at the same time 
cultivated one of the two modern 
languages, which, taken together, 
the University of Cambridge has 
recently determined to accept as a 
substitute for Greek in the examina- 
tion for the degree of B.A. This 
is a great—we had almost said a 
hazardous—experiment ; and regret 
lingers in many minds that some 
other means should not have been 
found of giving an adequate impulse 
to the study of modern languages. 
We presume that this step has been 
taken to meet the views of the En- 
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quiry Commissioners, who are of 
opinion that ‘‘some schools, even of 
the first grade, are required in which 
Greek should not be taught” (Report, 
p. 87). While they express great 
interest in the establishment of such 
schools, as likely ‘‘ to solve the pro- 
blem how far culture can be car- 
ried without any knowledge of 
Greek,” they admit it to be “ obvi- 
ous that such culture would be infe- 
rior on one side. Greek literature 
is too noble in itself, and has pene- 
trated all modern literature too 
deeply, for its absence not to be felt 
if it be omitted.” They then pro- 
ceed to point out. that the experi- 
ment of these “modern schools” 
cannot be tried with much real hope 
of success, unless provision be made 
that boys should be able to proceed 
from these schools to the universi- 
ties, if their parents should desire 
them to do so. This they suggest 
might be managed by making Greek 
an extra—a clumsy expedient, as no 
one knows better than themselves. 
The thing most to be desired, they 
urge, is, that the universities should 
co-operate to make the organisation 


_of education in the several kinds of 


schools complete, “by giving en- 
couragement in due measure to every 
kind of study which the country 
needs.” To this appeal, for such 
it really is, the University of Cam- 
bridge has, as we have seen, already 
responded; we only wish that the 
terms of its response had been 
fraught with less of misgiving. We 
are averse to the principle of alter- 
natives in what has hitherto been a 
precise and definite test. We may 
next expect to hear of natural 
science being allowed as a substitute 
for the mathematical portion of the 
B.A. examination. We desire to 
see both natural science and mo- 
dern languages encouraged at the 
University, but not precisely in this 
way. The changes at Oxford in 
the last twenty-five years have been 


so frequent, so unsystematic and 
perplexing, that it is difficult to 
identify the various classes of dis- 
tinction, and their respective val- 
ues; yet it is good and pleasant 
to see the universities taking 
under their fostering care a new 
department of literature or of sci- 
ence which has accumulated suffi- 
cient stores, after these have been at 
length skilfully marshalled by suc- 
cessive master-minds. We trust, 
nevertheless, that Greek may still 
hold its own in the nursery of edu- 
cation, for minds by which it can be 
assimilated; and we are therefore 
more disposed to look with favour 
upon the Commissioners’ proposal to 
establish ‘‘ Modern Schools” of the 
first grade, than upon its absolute 
exclusion from all or nearly all 
schools of the second grade. There 
are doubtless, in every school, boys 
whom a discerning master would at 
once pick out, whose time might be 
much better employed than on the 
study of Greek. But we cannot 
subscribe to that view which makes 
the adoption or rejection of that 
language, as a part of the school 
course, depend on whether the pu- 
pil is to continue at school until 
19, or only until 16 or 17; nor 
can we be satisfied with any re- 
arrangement of foundations which 
takes the opportunity of instruction 
in Greek from such as have hitherto 
enjoyed it. 

But if privileges long enjoyed 
within an endowed area require to 
be thus considerately dealt with, 
still more so does the case of those 
who have been specifically chosen 
by the founder as recipients of his 
bounty, by reason of helplessness or 
adversity, claim to receive the ut- 
most tenderness. How often do the 
circumstances of a family become 
entirely altered by the death of the 
father, or by some other calamity! 
The children, gently nurtured, are 
only too likely to fall to a lower 
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level in society, unless some friendly 
hand is held out to insure them a 
liberal education. To provide such 
help is one of the functions of the 
endowed school, which we trust 
may yet, in spite of symptoms to 
the contrary, receive its share of 
support and attention. Some minds, 
it is evident, entertain strong feel- 
ings against the eleemosynary foun- 
dations, fostered probably by past, 
frequent, and grievous abuse, and 
by the difficulties which beset its 
upright and discreet administration. 
But the fact that a founder’s inten- 
tions have often been defeated by 
malversation and mismanagement, or 
by the altered circumstances of the 
times, is surely no argument for di- 
verting his bounty from its original 
purpose, and throwing it into a com- 
mon fund, to be a prize for clever- 
ness in the great competitive race 
which is to be now all in all. If 
favouritism, selfishness, or other in- 
ferior motives, be absolutely insepar- 
able from the discharge of a trust 
of this kind, this must be taken as 
conclusive against its being allowed 
to stand, for the fulfilment of the 
founder’s intention becomes then 
practically impossible. But mere 
difficulty is a plea totally insuffi- 
cient; for difficulty may be over- 
come, if it is invaded in the worthy 
and intelligent spirit which is at 
work to promote the more perfect 
utilisation of endowments. 

There are, however, we fear, in- 
dications that the Executive Com- 
missioners are too much inclined 
to thrust all the appliances left for 
education along two or three grooves, 
instead of cultivating that variety 
which, pervaded by unity, is the 
order of nature’s working. This 
careful blending of details into a 
harmonious whole without losing 
sight of any—this following of na- 
ture’s model—must be acknowledg- 
ed to require a patience and wisdom 
far transcending that which is con- 
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tent to work on the system of Pro- 
crustes. But we may fairly look to 
the Executive Commission for the 
highest type of work. No bill was 
ever passed conferring on those who 
were charged with carrying it into 
effect more portentous powers, or 
more critical responsibilities, than 
the Endowed: Schools Bill, which 
received the royal assent in 1869, 
The Executive Commissioners to be 
appointed under the Act have power, 
by schemes made between the pass- 
ing of the Act and 31st December 
1872—or, by extension, 31st Decem- 
ber 1873 (clause 9 and 10)—“to 
alter and add to any existing and to 
make new trusts, directions, and 
provisions in lieu of any existing 
trusts, directions, and provisions 
which affect an educational endow- 
ment, and the education promoted 
thereby, including the consolidation 
of two or more such endowments, or 
the division of one endowment into 
two or more endowments: . . . also, 
to alter the constitution, rights, and 
powers of any governing body of an 
educational endowment, and to in- 
corporate any such governing body, 
and to establish a new governing bo- - 
dy, corporate or unincorporate, with 
such powers as they think fit, and 
to remove a governing body, and in 
the case of any corporation (whether 
a governing body or not) incorporat- 
ed solely for the purpose of any en- 
dowment, to dissolve such corpora- 
tion.” Checks and limitations upon 
these enormous powers are found 
in the following clauses (31-48), 
which provide that, when the Com- 
missioners have prepared a draft 
scheme, they shall have it printed 
and sent to the governing body con- 
cerned, and shall further circulate 
it, and receive objections and sug- 
gestions affecting it during three 
months ; that if the governing body 
whom it concerns disapprove it as it 
then stands, they may have it sub- 
mitted with an alternative scheme 
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of their own to the Committee of 
Council on Education; that, if the 
Commissioners’ scheme is approved 
by the Committee of Council, the 
governing body may, within two 
months of the publication of the 
scheme so approved, petition her 
Majesty in Council to withhold her 
approval from the whole or any part 
of the scheme; that her Majesty in 
Council may direct the scheme to be 
laid before Parliament, or may re- 
mit it to the Commissioners ; that 
after a scheme has lain forty days 
before Parliament, unless an address 
has been presented by one or the other 
of the Houses, praying her Majesty 
to withhold her consent from the 
scheme, or any part of it, then it 
shall be lawful for her Majesty in 
Council to declare her approbation 
of the scheme, or any part of it un- 
challenged in the address.” The 
powers here conferred upon the 
Commissioners, the checks notwith- 
standing, are far larger than those 
formerly exercised by the Court of 
Chancery; but we do not take ex- 
ception to them on that account. 
They were necessary for purposes 
which have our entire approbation. 
But then the body which was to 
supersede the function of Chancery 
might fairly have been expected to 
be withdrawn from the atmosphere 
of political party, and in this respect 
at least to resemble the court which, 
_ pro hde vice, it replaced. It was, 
moreover, reasonable and judicious 
that its members should have been 
chosen for their freedom from bias, 
for conciliatory spirit and general 
moderation of sentiment. <A zeal 
for education, a patient and pro- 
tracted study of it in all its bear- 
ings, combined with high ability, 
and divested of fondness for theo- 
ries, are qualifications for which 
the country might well look. Un- 
welcome as the task of criticism is, 
it must be said that these conditions 
seem to have been quite lost sight of, 
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if not studiously kept out of view, in 
the construction of the Commission. 
The appointment of Lord Lyttelton 
as Chief- Commissioner, though 
sentiments are attributed to him 
hostile to our obligations to foun- 
ders, must yet be hailed with high 
satisfaction, His distinguished uni- 
versity career; his subsequent de- 
votion to great social questions, es- 
pecially to that of education; the 
zealous and prominent part which 
he took in the great work of the 
Enquiry Commission—each and all 
point him out, above others, for the 
responsible and arduous position 
«which he now fills, and which we 
still trust he will so fill that those 
who differ widely from some of his 
published opinions may respect his 
fairness and judgment. The able 
lawyer, Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, who 
comes next to him, has also unde- 
niably a large share of the same 
high qualifications for the post ; 
but, unfortunately, he is said to be 
still more deficient in respect for 
founders’ intentions. So far as a 
judgment may be formed from his 
published remarks, he seems to be 
imbued with a sort of animosity to- 
wards a class to whom we owe so 
much. He considers that a be 
nighted public are under the bon- 
dage of what he calls ‘ Founder- 
worship,” and invites combination 
for the overthrow of the popular 
idol. He lays it down that “to 
talk of the piety and benevolence 
of people who give property to 
public uses is a misuse of language, 
springing from a confusion of ideas.” 
—‘ Journal of Social Science Asso- 
ciation,’ 1864, p. 479; and 1869, p. 
595. He sums up by enunciating 
two principles which he thinks 
should be established with respect 
to foundations: (1.) “ That the pub- 
lic should not be compelled to take 
whatever is offered it.” (2.) “‘ That 
the grasp of the dead hand should 


be taken off absolutely aad finally ; 
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in other words, that there shall al- 
ways be a living and reasonable 
owner of property, to manage it ac- 
cording to the wants of mankind.” 
To his first principle we have no 
objection to offer. The State en- 
acted and upholds the statutes of 
mortmain, and has since restricted 
the conditions upon which property 
may be bequeathed. It is compet- 
ént to the State (much as we should 
regret the exercise of that compet- 
ency) henceforth, either absolutely 
to decline, on behalf of the public, 
offers of property, unless made un- 
conditionally, or to appoint a tri- 


bunal to regulate the conditions on , 


which bequests may be received. 
But it would be a faithless abuse of 
power to alienate what has been be- 
queathed and accepted for particular 
uses to other uses,—unless, indeed, 
by lapse of time and an altered state 
of society, those first uses have be- 
come manifestly, and in the eyes of 
all men, abuses. When “ the wants 
of mankind” are spoken of, by 
‘ whom are these to be gauged? We 
have heard exceptions taken to the 
munificent dispositions of Mr. Pea- 
body—and a time may come when 
much under that trust may require 
to be rearranged in the interest of 
the founder’s purposes—but was it 
the duty of the State to tell the 
generous benefactor that his bequest 
must be unconditional? Or had he 
been so told, is it probable that he 
would have assented? Each of us 
has his peculiar ideas and feelings ; 
and if these sometimes run in nar- 
row grooves, they do not all run in 
the same groove. And the result, 
on the whole, is beneficial to man- 
kind. Strong opinions vigorously 
pushed by a few innovators, or even 
by a considerable body of them, 
ought not to be taken as sufficient 
warrant for the raid upon trusts 
which it is now sought to perpetrate. 
It may be true that public bequests 
are not always made in singleness 


of heart ; those who make them are | 
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liable to mixed motives in such 
things, as all men are in others, 
They may sometimes be made, under 
the influence of family piques and 
differences, to minister to ‘ the baser 
passions”; but ‘that donors to 
public uses are less under the guid- 
ance of reason and conscience, and 
more under the sway of baser pas- 
sions, than other people,” we must 
hold to be a sweeping and mon- 
strous assertion. Even were this 
true, the question, after all, really is 
of the utility of the purposes for 
which such bequests are made, not 
of the spirit in which they are made, 

While, however, we consider that 
a judicial and well-balanced mind 
is the first requisite for the office we 
are considering, the representation 
of ultra-sentiments in the Commis- 
sion is a trifle compared with their 
exclusive representation. There is 
no kind of counterpoise in the body 
itself to the destructive measures 
to which such sentiments prompt. 
The signature of any two Commis- 
sioners to a scheme is sufficient (in 
all other matters the Commissioners 
are empowered to act singly); and 
if we turn to what little is known 
of the third Commissioner, there is 
no comfort to be found. Without 
the antecedents or ability of his 
colleagues, he is said to emulate the 
distinguished lawyer in his destruc- 
tive proclivities, to be a visionary 
in education, an ardent votary of 
the “ mother tongue” at the ex- 
pense of Latin and Greek, and a 
strenuous political partisan. In 
such a selection, as if in grim 
irony to the competitive principle 
which is to be tke arbiter of all 
our destinies, political friendship, 
so blinding to the judgment of the 
most upright of men, has asserted a 
paramount influence. The composi- 
tion of the Commission is indeed 
thoroughly disheartening to all who, 
desiring great and salutary changes 
in the appliances for secondary edu- 
cation, would fain see them carried 
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into effect with due regard to what 
exists, and with as little of demoli- 
tion as may be. Well may the old 
foundations tremble before such an 
array. Nothing short of an ad- 
vanced Liberal was, it seems, to be 
trusted with a share in this great 
work of reorganisation, welcome 
alike to every shade of politics; 
and devotion to some educational 


nostrum was to be the qualification’ 


for a work requiring the greatest 
calmness, judgment, forbearance, 
and impartiality. We seem to be 
still far distant from that political 
millennium of our statesman-poet, 

“When none was for a party, 

When all were for the State; 
When the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great.”’ 
Writhing under the infliction of the 
Army Bill, the temptation to con- 
tinue the quotation is overpowering : 
“ As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold; 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old.” 
—the lines being understood, of 
course, not of our soldiers, but of 
our statesmen, whose duty it is to 
provide the means and the organisa- 
tion, but whose legislation is all in 
bare outline, resembling rather the 
rough sketch of the architect than 
his matured plans and working 
drawings. 

But it may be urged that after 
all the Executive Commissioners are 
only charged with the framing of 
schemes against which appeais lie 
to the Committee of Council on 
Education, to the Queen in Council, 
and to Parliament. But in the 
case of endowments under £100 per 
annum, which are very numerous, 
no petition can be presented to her 
Majesty in Council (clause 42); 
and in other cases wherein appeal 
is allowed, whence is the money to 
come to pay the heavy charges of a 
contest? In truth, the vantage- 
ground of the Commissioners as 
against any single governing body 
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is so great, that, unless. public feel- 
ing is aroused, as we trust it will 
be, the endowments practically will 
have to succumb to what any two 
Commissioners in their wisdom may 
order. A case has recently occurred 
in which the mind of the Commis- 
sioners and the principle on which 
they desire to act are clearly shown. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili 
is a maxim to which they in no- 
wise defer ; and they certainly can- 
not be charged with the craven 
policy of seeking to introduce the 
thin end of the wedge. 

Emanuel Hospital is a foundation 
in Westminster, described in its 
charter as “an almshouse and 
hospital for the poor, in which 
twenty poor aged people are to be 
placed, to dwell and inhabit in the 
said hospital, and also twenty poor 
children, to be brought up there in 
virtue and good and laudable acts, 
according to the charitable and good 
meaning of Lady Dacre.” The Lord 


Mayor and Corporation of the City 


of London are the governors. The 
income of the charity having risen 
to £4000 per annum, the number 
of children has been increased to 
64. There are in Westminster 
three other charities immediately 
adjacent, two of which (Palmer’s 
and Hill’s) it is proposed by the 
Commissioners to amalgamate with 
Emanuel Hospital, and, forming a 
consolidated fund from the educa- 
tional portion of the three endow- 
ments, to devote this to the founda- 
tion of the “ United Westminster 
Schools.” The third other charity 
is to be appropriated exclusively to 
the education of girls, and need not 
be further referred to. The schools 
proposed by the Commissioners’ 
scheme are three—two day-schools 
in Westminster, and a_boarding- 
school near London, all of the 
third grade, and each for 300 boys, 
of whom 50 are to be free, 50 half 
free, and 200 paying full fees, The 
minimum fee allowed in one day- 
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school is £2, in the other £4, and 
the maximum fee in the boarding- 
school is fixed at £20. The scheme 
proposed by the Corporation retains 
the separate maintenance of Eman- 
uel Hospital, but provides for an 
entire reconstruction of its educa- 
tional part. 


Let it be admitted, for the sake 
of argument, that if none of these 
foundations had existed previously, 
and a sum of money equal to that 
which they can furnish in the aggre- 
gate were placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioners, it could be most 
beneficially employed under the pro- 
visions of their scheme; this will 
still be very far from proving the 
case of the Commissioners, or justi- 
fying their proceedings. The real 
question is, or ought to be, whether 
the large means of Emanuel Hos- 
pital are not sufficient to maintain 
schools worked in a highly bene- 
ficial manner, preserving intact the 
intentions of the foundress, Lady 
Dacre, and the individuality of her 
foundation? If the alternative 
scheme of the governors, which is 
framed with due respect to those in- 
tentions, is found, on discussion and 
examination, to need modification, 
the sagacity of the Commissioners 
will be well employed in recasting 
it. The proposal to amalgamate so 
large a foundation with other chari- 
ties ought at any rate to be aban- 
doned. It is clearly against the 
spirit of the Endowed Schools Act, 
which is appealed to in its favour. 
For otherwise, clause 32, which en- 
acts that the governors of any founda- 
tion having a net income exceeding 
£1000 a-year shall have the privi- 
lege of submitting a scheme of their 
own, is only so much dust thrown 
in the eyes of the public. Not 
that the Commissioners are thereby 
bound to accept every part and 
detail of a scheme so submitted; 
still the intention of Parliament 
must have been to place large en- 
dowments on a different footing 
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from small ones, otherwise the 
clause would be illusory. And 
what other ground could there be 
for this distinction, except that a 
yearly income of £1000 was con- 
sidered ample to be employed inde- 
pendently with the most satisfactory 
results, while small. endowments 
unamalgamated must be frittered 
away? This. distinctive character, 
which we believe. to be attributed 
to large endowments by the Act, is 
entirely repudiated by its adminis- 
tration. The large endowment was 
considered capable of being worked 
beneficially, at the same time pre- 
serving its identity ; and the inten- 
tion was that this should not be 
destroyed, still less the founder's 
object, when wise and good, be 
defeated. The question whether by 
a complete reappropriation of endow- 
ments of this type, throughout a 
large district, a greater simplicity 
and more perfect organisation might 
not be. attained, never presented 
itself. Alderman Lawrence, a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on the 
Endowment Schools Bill, bore wit- 
ness, at a public meeting at the Man- 
sion-House, “that the proposition 
of the Commissioners had never 
come before the Select Committee 
in any shape or form, had never 
been discussed in the House, and 
was a perversion of the true’ prin- 
ciples of the Bill.” The Bill, which 
was wafted through Parliament on 
the wings of that esteem and con- 
fidence with which its mover is so 
justly regarded by the House, would 
undoubtedly have been more severely 
criticised, and have been received 
with a less general accord, had its 
occult powers been suspected. 
“Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso”’ 

would have been the warning note. 
Some at least of those who gave it 
a hearty support and welcome, as & 
deliverance from a sad waste and 
abuse of valuable means, now feel 
aggrieved and oppressed by the con- 
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viction that the Commissioners are 
not sufficiently careful to confine 
themselves to the tone and spirit of 
the Act, but are straining it beyond 
its natural force and intention. We 
trust that the. Commissioners will 
still exercise some of that forbear- 
ance for which the schoolmasters 
are recommended in the Report for 
their treatment of the ‘religious 
difficulty,” and, abandoning their 
cherished plan, will devote their 
tactical skill to the framing of some 
well-directed regulations, which, 
without destroying the indepen- 
dent existence of Emanuel Hos- 
pital Schools, will yet secure their 
perfect interworking with their 
neighbours. 

We shall presently have to offer 
some remarks on the wide surface 
over which Competitive Examina- 
tion now ranges, and on the influ- 
ences which it is exercising more and 
more. Without anticipating these, 
the following considerations seem to 
be worthy of notice: as specially 
applicable to the foundation un- 
der discussion. The Commissioners, 
with the most ample powers of 
scrutiny, never ventured to allege 
against the governors of Emanuel 
Hospital any of that mismanagement 
or abuse of patronage which some 
public journals, since the governors 
approved the Commissioners’ scheme, 
have so freely and unjustly imputed, 
and which we regretted to see it was 
not beneath the notice of the Com- 
missioners’ defenders in the House 
of Lords in some measure to adopt. 
We refer to this simply as an injus- 
tice of which the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London have reason 
to complain, not to argue that proof 
of mismanagement was necessary to 
justify the interference of the Com- 
missioners. That argument, too, 
has been put into the mouth of the 
governors; but the truth is, that 
they have avowed themselves not 
only prepared but anxious for any 
rearrangement which will preserve 
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Emanuel Hospital from being sunk 
into a sort of joint-stock company, 
and be fairly within the intention of 
the foundress. Now Lady Dacre 
evidently had it in her heart to help | 
those who, without being jirst helped, 
were unable to help themselves. This 
is a benevolent ané@ excellent object. 
In no way could it be better pro- 
moted than by giving to those most 
needing it a nurture and education 
best suited to their position, and 
affording to those among them who 
showed more than ordinary capacity 
special helps to rise accordingly in 
social position, so that some of the 
foremost might even be found in 
future years occupying posts of high 
distinction. We hold that the true 
province of the Commissioners, was 
not to be run away with by a pre- 
conceived theory, or to set up asa 
mark that which a founder, possess- 
ing according to their views more - 
sense and discernment, would have 
ordered, but, keeping ever in view 
the clearly expressed object of the 
foundation as the one in subordina- 
tion to which all others should take 
their place, to frame the details of 
their scheme accordingly, and not to 
make the original purpose a mere 
mdgegyov inagrand system of second- 
ary education. Such a system we 
hope to see issue eventually from 
the labours of. the Commissioners, 
unblemished by the marks of the 
spoiler. No problem of the age has 
a larger share of our interest, or of 
our most hearty wishes for its happy 
and complete solution. But we 
cannot approve the way in which 
competition pure and simple is being 
forced into every hole and corner, 
or agree to the Commissioners’ 
maxim, “that there should be no 
gratuitous education except as the 
reward of merit.” We believe that, 
without pressing this maxim home 
to its bitter end, the foundations may 
be brought to take their several 
places in a well-organised scheme 
for the whole, each preserving its 
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identity when of sufficient magni- 
tude, being amalgamated or affiliated 
when it is not. For to what does 
the maxim lead us? Evidently to 
this, that cleverness, not poverty, is 
to be helped. Instead of seeing that 
such as are in need and necessity 
have right, the portion assigned 
them by the merciful is taken from 
them and given to the clever. To 
the talented and industrious _re- 
ceiving their share—and it will 
always be the lion’s share— 
we make no objection. We rejoice 
in the Commissioners’ excellent pro- 
posals for the encouragement of 
successful exertion; we are con- 
vinced that a large portion of 
the endowments can flow in no 
fairer or more fertilising channel ; 
it is not to the wide operation of 
the principle embodied in the maxim 
that we object, but to its exclusive 
operation, and that not less “ even- 
tually” than now. The former can 
be arranged with due respect to 
founders’ wishes and to the nature 
of things ; the latter, from the breach 
of faith which it involves, can look 
for no blessing of heaven, and, as 
a mere piece of statecraft,,is a mis- 
taken and mischievous policy. And 
surely there are enough veins open 
in the strata of Founders’ Intentions 
to convey a bountiful supply to 
every quarter without invading and 
blasting the rocks. 

Before competitive examination 
can be set up as the door of admis- 
sion for young children to the bene- 
fits of a foundation constituted like 
that of Emanuel Hospital, not 
only must the dead hand be un- 
grasped, but the living heart which 
beats in true sympathy with the 
troubles and needs of others must 
first be stilled. The noble pursuits 
of both natural and social science 
have suffered recently from a spirit 
of wild speculation. Licence allowed 
to the imagination in the case of the 
former is far less dangerous than in 
that of the latter, whose end is 
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action. There is no character more 
dangerous to his country than 
a clever visionary and _ crude 


theorist who influences to precipi- 
tate action. We share the fears of 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., that “the 
economical and philosophical prin- 
ciples of the day are doing a great 
deal more harm than good.” We 
trust, however, that the beguile- 
ments of social. science, falsely so 
called, have not yet been able 
entirely to eradicate better feelings 
and convictions, and that these will 
struggle bravely to avert the holo- 
caust of eleemosynary foundations 
claimed by its votaries. But there 
is an opposite extreme to competi- 
tive examination, which the Enquiry 
Commissioners most justly depre- 
cate. Indiscriminate admission to 
endowed schools has been their 
bane. It is only right and reason- 
able that all comers should be 
required to pass an entrance-ex- 
amination of an easy character, 
simply as a test of fitness for 
admission. Itis no kindness to the 
candidate himself to admit him ina 
state of ignorance, which is certainly 
a bar to his being instructed with 
due benefit, which might soon be 
removed by proper treatment, but 
will probably become perpetuated by 
his admission ; and it is also unjust 
to the other scholars, who suffer 
from the consequent paralysis of 
the school. But, this test-examina- 
tion passed, those whose needs are 
urgent should be largely admitted 
without payment, the privilege of 
gratuitous education being renew- 
able from year to year according to 
conduct and circumstances, but in 
nowise, in early years at least, being 
made to depend on competitive ex- 
amination. And here it is only 
just, as it is certainly pleasant, to 
call attention to an explanatory 
statement by Mr. Roby, the able 
Secretary of the Commissioners, of 
what is to be understood by the 
terms competition and merit. It 
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will be some relief to many deeply 
interested in this subject to be as- 
sured that ‘‘ competition is not the 
same as competitive examination, 
and that the Commissioners’ scheme 
expressly directs all such benefits” 
—as gratuitous board and education 
—“ when conferred on boys already 
in the school (and this will pro- 
bably be at least half, or even more, 
of the whole amount of emoluments), 
to be given on the joint result of 
an examination and of the master’s 
report, which is to regard both 
proficiency and conduct ;” and fur- 
ther, that “the notion of competi- 
tive examination being the only 
measure of merit is a complete mis- 
apprehension.” But we cannot re- 
gard this statement as altogether 
cear and satisfactory. If we rightly 
apprehend the matter—and it ad- 
mits of being reduced to figures— 
there is to be a special examination, 
which is to carry half the total 
marks; and there is to be the 
master’s report on proficiency and 
conduct, which is to carry the other 
half ; the result being that the con- 
duct alone carries only one-fourth. 
It is of course ‘possible to assess 
conduct by marks for such a pur- 
pose; but if this is intended, the 
proportional value assigned to it is 
not encouraging. If conduct be not 
so assessed, we do not see how the 
competition proposed will differ 
from the general run of competitive 
examinations, in which a certificate 
of good conduct is always a sine 
qué non. Thus, after all, the reward 
of merit is entirely or chiefly the 
reward of success in a competitive 
“examination. 

But, passing by this, let us re- 
vert to the Commissioners’ scheme. 
Mr. Roby informs us that “ one- 
third of the free places is reserved 
for orphans, under such restrictions 
as the Governors think fit, so that 
if they find it expedient to impose a 
test of poverty or friendlessness, 
they may do so.” That is to say, 


the governors of a charity founded 
expressly for gratuitous education of 
poor children, whose duty it is to 
seek out the most fit objects for the 
founder’s bounty, may, if they find 
it expedient, bestow their boon on 
one child out of every eighteen in 
the projected schools. For the free 
places are one-sixth of the whole, 
and the orphans’ share is to be one- 
third of this. But of these free 
places only one-third are in the 
boarding-school; so that for the 
especial clients of the three chari- 
ties put together there are only to 
be some sixteen places conferring 
the privilege of education and main- 
tenance at present enjoyed by 64 
children in Emanuel Hospital alone. 

The Commissioners’ proposal to 
admit a large number of paying 
scholars is one which commends 
itself as not only extending the 
benefits of the school, but adding 
to its vigour; while, by dividing 
the establishment expenses among 
a larger number, the cost for each 
scholar will be diminished. It is 
quite practicable to combine this 
arrangement with sufficient encour- 
agements to merit in the shape of 
scholarships and exhibitions, and 
still to leave the poor foundationers 
unshorn of their privileges. The 
least convincing portion of the En- 
quiry Commissioners’ admirable Re- 
port is that which céndemns the 
appropriation of any endowments to 
poverty. It must be an ill-conducted 
school in which the enjoyment of 
such privilege is regarded as “a 
stigma ;” nor need the exceeding 
difficulty of defining poverty for 
such a purpose as this be any ob- 
stacle to the careful and conscien- 
tious selection of the cases most 
needing assistance. No one, we 
presume, ever supposed that poverty 
for this purpose was to be gauged 
precisely by the income of the 
family. Cases of far greater diffi- 
culty and delicacy than this are 
decided in numbers daily, both in 
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public and private life. But this is 
patronage ; and patronage, it is said, 
is an evil, and must be abolished. 
Now, what is patronage; or rather, 
what ought it to be? For, like 
every other responsibility, it is 
liable to abuse, and has been abused ; 
and the abuse of it, nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the arena of 
politics, has brought a violent recoil 
to the opposite extreme. The duties 
of patronage vary, in some degree, 
according to the circumstances under 
which it is to be exercised. It. may 
be sufficient for a patron to appoint 
a thoroughly fit’ person—it may be 
incumbent on him to search out the 
very fittest. We dismiss so large a 
subject, with the attendant motives, 
nobler and baser, and confine our- 
selves to the case of Trustees of a 
Charity... These may be as. honest 
and scrupulous in assessing claims 
of poverty as examiners in assess- 
ing marks in competitive examina- 
tions. We grant the difficulty, but 
believe that it will disappear before 
a genuine endeavour to overcome it. 
We should be glad to see a portion 
of the Commissioners’ energy devoted 
to the task of framing a scheme for 
the future regulation of patronage, 
one provision of which ought. cer- 
tainly to be that it is not to be ex- 
ercised by individual members of a 
trust in rotation, but that each case 
should be eonsidered on its merits 
by the body collectively. The En- 
quiry Commissioners (Report, i. 695) 
furnish also the proviso that gover- 
nors of eleemosynary foundations 
‘ought to be responsible to public 
control, and required to furnish to 
a central authority (not: for publica- 
tion) the names and claims of all 
candidates for admission, and their 
reason for preferring those whom 
they preferred.” By all means let 
there be an end of indiscriminate 
gratuitous education, but let the 
system which is to replace it pro- 
vide for a discriminating applica- 


tion of the portion of the desti- 
tute and friendless on their behalf. 
The governing bodies of many of 
the endowed schools have from ya- 
rious causes, sometimes from their 
composition, sometimes from exces- 
sive limitation of residence, some 
times from too great dispersion, 
failed to satisfy the purposes for 


which they. were created. Even . 


where this has not been the case, 
the Commissioners seem disposed to 
make considerable changes. ‘ The 
governing bodies,” they say, “‘at all 
events of the larger foundations, 
should be composed .of various ele- 
ments, combining as far as possible 
local knowledge and interests with 
freedom from local prejudices and 
influences, and stability, experience, 
and permanence with freshness of 
ideas, and sympathy with the feel- 
ings of the community among whom 
the foundation works.” Hence the 
Commissioners wish, ‘ wherever it 
can be done, to introduce and com- 
bine in one body official, represent- 
ative, and co-optative members.” We 
have here a model trust indeed; 
and it is with regret that we scent 
the Utopian aroma, and must own 
to a suspicion, that where the gov- 
ernor’s function has hitherto been 
judiciously exercised, little or no- 
thing is to be gained by the 
change. Practically, if insensibly, 
governing bodies for the most part 
move under the guidance of one or 
two of their most able and energetic 
members. 

On looking back some forty or 
fifty years, to the time when ex- 
hibitions and scholarships, especi- 
ally at Oxford, were to a great 
extent close or went by favour, it 
seems impossible to overrate our 
obligations to that fair and open 
competition which now prevails at 
the universities. And not only 
have those prizes, which enable men 
in their passage through life to win 
others of greater permanency, but 
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any of these latter themselves 
been thrown open gradually by the 
State to public competition. On 
the expiration of the East India 
Company’s charter, the Government 
afforded to all natural-born subjects 
of her Majesty, within certain limits 
of age, the opportunity of competing 
for appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. Each year since 1858 an 
examination has been held for this 
purpose; and by degrees a similar 
course has been pursued in bestow- 
ing many posts in the Home Civil 
Service, until at length it has come 
to be applied to offices of a higher 
and higher grade. This is certainly 
a very great indirect encouragement 
to education. The regulations for 
the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tions are adopted also in those for 
the higher class of appointments in 
the Home Service. 

It does not fall within our scope 
todiscuss these at large, but it may 
just be remarked that the method 
pursued for discouraging superficial 
knowledge, though upheld by so 
high an authority as Dr. Temple, is 
not quite fair to subjects which carry, 
in comparison with others, only a 
low maximum of marks; no limit 
being imposed on the number of 
the prescribed subjects which a can- 
didate might take up. It was found 
that under the original regula- 
tions for the examination, which 
continued in force for some time, an 
accumulation of smatterings confer- 
red success, to the discomfiture of 
more solid information in fewer sub- 
jects. Some remedial measure was 
called for. The one adopted was to 
deduct from the score of every can- 
didate in every subject (except ma- 
thematics) not a percentage of the 
maximum marks, which would have 
been fair to all alike, but a given 
number. It is evident that we have 
no inclination to show fayour to 
modern languages at the expense of 
the ancient classics; but we must 
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say that in this arrangement the 
modern languages have met with 
scant justice, defended by very su- 
perficial argument. After a few 
years’ experience, representations 
began to reach home from India 
that the open competitive system 
was introducing into the Civil Ser- 
vice there too large a sprinkling of 
men not yery well fitted for it. The 
habits, feelings, and exterior of a 
gentleman on the one hand, and 
bodily vigour and energetic temper- 
ament on the other, were too often 
missed. The latter failing has lately 
been attributed—we cannot say 
with what truth, but the feeling 
is certainly very prevalent—to the 
severe strain of successive compet- 
itive examinations. The question 
raised is one of very great import- 
ance, and calls for an impartial in- 
quiry. 

Here then is the weak point of 
the competitive examination, as ap- 
plied, pure and simple, to select for 
such appointments. It will natur- 
ally be asked, But is not this far 
superior to the old patronage? To 
a great extent, no doubt it is; but 
we are fully persuaded that the 
more prizes are awarded to competi- 
tion, the more necessary will it be 
found to introduce into the award 
other elements besides answering 
questions out of subjects of instruc- 
tion. The difficulty of effecting this, 
it must be confessed, is very great, 
but the necessity wilh at len 
make itself. so keenly felt, that 
means will be devised for testing 
the moral and practical worth of 
the competitors. In order to regu- 
late promotion by selection in the 
army, Mr. Cardwell has lately an- 
nounced (Pary. Report, 5th June) 
that the reports of the inspecting 
officers are to be so given and tabu- 
lated in the office of the Military 
Secretary, that the Commander-in- 
Chief may be acquainted with the 
professional character of every officer. 
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Selection for the Civil Service may 
erhaps have to resort to a similar 
instrumentality, in a well-organised 
system of registry by certified school- 
masters; to which may be added 
some adequate opportunities for care- 
ful personal observation of the can- 
didates by a board of inspectors spe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. 
But if there is ground to suspect 
that a career of competitive examina- 
tion at a later period of life is not 
unfrequently followed by enfeebled 
bodily health and impaired energy 
of mind, how much more reason is 
there to fear this for the very young; 
not only too because they are young 
at the commencement of such a 
career, but because that career will 
probably be continued during a 
longer series of years. The Enquiry 
Commissioners propose—and the 
proposal is excellent so far as the 
endowments can, consistently with 
founders’ intentions, be claimed to 
further it—that merit should have 
opportunity of gaining gratuitous 
education at a tender age, and 
should, by means of exhibitions, 
go on to win its way from grade 
to grade. Each step is through 
competitive examination. For boys 
under 13, we are glad ‘to see that 
the Commissioners (Report, i. 594) 
express apprehension that “this 
might prove too severe a strain.” 
““ Whenever,” they add, ‘‘it is advis- 
able to give gratuitous schooling 
to children so young as this, it 
would seem best to select them 
from particular schools after a eare- 
ul observation of their industry 
-and progress for a year preceding.” 
‘fo bring boys so young into the 
.arena of competition is like running 
“two-year-olds. If it be objected 
‘that, in a well-conducted school, 
competition is going on every day 
:and all day in every class, the 
answer is that this emulation—for 
-so0 it might be more correctly called 
—operates very differently from the 
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process which we have been con. 
sidering, and is not of the same 
exhausting character. It is not to 
be compared, in respect of its wear 
and tear upon the subjects of it, 
even with the periodical examina. 
tions for ordinary prizes and places . 
within the school, still less with 
the competitive struggles between 
school and school open to all comers, . 
The plunge which has been made 
into competitive examination, and 
the depth to which it is now pro- 
posed to carry it by bringing very 
young boys under its exciting and 
absorbing influences, is a subject 
deserving further inquiry and a 
patient watching of results. 
Perhaps no more admirable re- 
port has ever been laid before Par- 
liament than that of the Schools 
Enquiry Commission, to which the 
Executive Commissioners are refer- 
red by the Endowed Schools Act as 
expressing the objects to be aimed 
at by themselves in matters on 
which the Act itself does not speak. 
The masterly precision with which 
the immense mass of evidence has 
been digested, concentrated, and ap- 
plied to every topic of interest or 
difficulty is not to be surpassed. 
It would have been both an easier 
and pleasanter task to dwell upon 
the many convictions which we 
share with the Enquiry Commis- 
sioners, and on the conclusions to 
which we follow them ; but the dis- 
position shown by the Executive 
Commission to push to the very ut- 
most, and beyond it, the few in 
which we cannot altogether agree, 
has imposed upon us the necessity 
of dwelling rather upon these. There 
is hardly any extreme measure for 
benefiting the education of the mid- 
dle classes generally, at the expense 
of existing interests, which such 4 
passage as the following might not 
be adduced to defend (Report, 1. 
578):— “We are of opinion that 
to give the privileges of founda- 
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tions by open competifion, so far has its serious side. Those who~-~“ 


from thwarting the desire of the 
founders to benefit the poor, is now 
the only method of really fulfilling 
that desire. But no one can possi- 
bly doubt that it is the only method 
of furthering their other and more 
important purpose, the promotion of 
education.” Notwithstanding this 
positive utterance by so high autho- 
rity, we find it still very possible to 
doubt. After a careful- considera- 
tion of all the arguments adduced 
in its support, we are inclined to 
think that education will gain more 
under a mixed system, which assigns 
part of the endowments for open 
competition, reserving part for the 
help of those who most need it, 
than by surrendering the whole to 
absolute competition. But be this as 
it may, better far to gain much while 
observing justice, than, ignoring it, 
to gain more. And simple folk will 
not be convinced that the only way 
of fulfilling the desire of founders to 
benefit the poor is to take what 
would otherwise go to help a poor 
boy, and make it over in all cases 
to a clever boy, who may or ma 
not be poor. Beyond a doubt the 
plan of the Commissioners possesses 
ina high degree the advantages of 
simplicity, completeness, and more 
facile administration, and these seem 
to have proved an irresistible attrac- 
tion. Theré is also, it must be ad- 
mitted, a certain sense in which 
education would be more promoted 
by it than by any other. Its advo- 
cates may certainly point to a some- 
what higher total of proficiency in 
the recipients of the founder’s bounty 
at the close of the school career ; 
. but we doubt if the same amount of 
public benefit would be the result. 
“ Ridiculum acri fortius ac melius 
plerumque secat res ;” and the ques- 
tion, asked with a touch of sarcasm— 
“ What is to become of the fools ?” 


bestow well-merited praise on the 
schoolmaster who attends the more 
sedulously to his dull boys, may 
well leave for those who are neither 
fortune’s favourites, nor foremost in 
the intellectual race, some crumbs 
of the inheritance bequeathed to 
them by the tender -hearted and 
compassionate. Steadiness and in- 
dustry in adversity ought not to be 
utterly cast out, though the wit may 
be small, or slow in developing. 

It must also be remembered, that 
the appropriation of large portions 
of the endowments to prizes will 
considerably add to the cost of edu- 
cation in endowed schools, and will, 
if the Commissioners’ maxim be 
acted upon, of itself exclude some of 
the former clients of the founder, 
who will be unable to meet the 
increased charges. That the assist- 
ance for which we plead is by no 
means superfluous, but is one of 
the wants of the age, is shown in’ 
the recent establishment of schools 
like the Medical Benevolent College 
at Epsom, and the Clergy Orphan 
School near London. Should Par- 


liament give its unqualified adhesion 
to the recent proceedings of the. 
Commissioners, there is too much 
reason to fear that the springs of 


bounty will be dried up. It has 
been said, indeed, that this tend- 


‘ency is already showing itself, and 


that Christ’s Hospital, which re- 
ceives every year £7000 from dona- 
tions of new governors, has received 
this year only £1000. This merci- 
less crusade against the helpless and 
friendless is no pleasant feature of 
our time. Let it, at least, be under- 
stood, that if there is to be an uni- 
versal prevalence of the maxim that 
“ there should be no gratuitous edu- 
cation except as the reward of merit,” 
that a first element in this merit shall 
henceforth be deserving need. 
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Tr we had not strong faith in 
Parliamentary Government, however 
misused from time to time, and 
constantly liable to abuse, we should 
be forcefl to conclude that in this 
country, at least,we had pretty nearly 
seen the last of it. Never in the 
memory of living man has there 
been such a session as that of which 
we are approaching the end. Here 
are we, in the month of July, 
within a few weeks of the time 
when Parliament is usually pro- 
rogued, and of the ordinary, and 
therefore urgent, business of the 
country scarcely any portion is com- 
plete. As to the special bills in- 
troduced at the beginning by the 
Government, and laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons 
_with great flourish of trumpets, 
positively not one has become 
law. There seems, indeed, at last, 
to be some prospect that two out 
of the whole lot may pass; but 
one of these has been mutilated in 
order te give a chance of its accept- 
‘ance, and the other is a measure 
of which only a small section of 
the extreme Liberal supporters of 
the Government cordially approves. 
And yet the Minister who thus 
signally fails 
the country, continues to command, 
whenever a question of confidence 
arises, an overwhelming majority in 
the House of Commons. How is 
all this to be accounted for, and 
where will it land us? 

There are several obvious and co- 
gent reasons to be assigned for the 
sort of dead-lock into which the 
business of the country has fallen. 
One of these is, that the House of 
Commons is by no means in accord, 
on questions of general policy, with 
the country; another, that the 
House, with all its apparent sub- 


in legislating for’ 


serviency, distrusts the Minister 
whom it nevertheless retains in 
office ; a third, that the cabinet 
is, as will sooner or later be made 
manifest to all the world, at sixes 
and sevens with itself; a fourth, 
that Mr. Gladstone has no faculty 
whatever for ruling men. Any 
one of these would, as it seems to 
us, account in a great degree for 
much of what offends our sense of 
right. The whole, in combination, 
must produce anarchy, and we have 
got it. ‘ The House of Commons,” 
said the highest authority only the 
other day, and he spoke like a man 
oppressed with the weight of his 
own anticipations, “is quite de- 
moralised. All respect for order, 
all deference to constitutional usage 
and authority, seems to have died 
out among its members. [ never 
saw such a mob as the body which 
is supposed to represent the people 
of England has become. I despair 
of seeing any change in it for the 
better.” 

There needs very little abstract 
reasoning to prove that the results 
which we are at this moment con- 
templating, were, so far as the pre. 
sent antagonism between the country 
and the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, exactly such as might have 
been anticipated from the beginning: 
Whenever, in a free State, the peo- 
ple are appealed to through their pas- 
sions, it invariably follows that they 
answer the appeal in a state of fren- 
zy. Bring prominently before them 
some great wrong, real or imagin- 
ary, done to themselves or others,— 
speak to them about it in the lan- 
guage of enthusiasm, the wilder the 
better, and if there be the faintest 
shade of plausibility in your argu- 
ment, you will carry them with you 
for the moment, as surely as the mag- 
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net attracts iron. And if to this be 
added a persuasion that the parties 
thus appealing to them have been 
scurvily treated by their rivals, then 
all considerations give way to that 
rude sense of justice, which, among 
uneducated persons, is as often the 
source of moral and political mis- 
chief as the reverse. Now, upon the 
late general elections, both of these 
influences were brought to bear with 
consummate skill and audacity. Mr. 
Gladstone had some right to say 
that his distinguished rival had 
by a fluke tripped him up. He, 
Mr. Gladstone, had offered to the 
people a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, with which the most ad- 
vanced of their representatives, and 
in marked degree Mr. Bright, pro- 
fessed to be satisfied. The Tories, 
like base obstructives as they are, 
opposed his measure, and with the 
aid of a strong reinforcement from 
the Liberal benches defeated it. 
No sooner were they fairly in- 
stalled in office, however, than under 
Mr. Disraeli’s guidance they brought 
forward another measure of reform 
fivefold more liberal than the last, 
and, not without throwing over some 
of the best and most respected states- 
men of their party, they carried it. 
Now, nothing could, on the face 
of it, be more politically base than 
this. Had the Tories put their feet 
down and said, We stand upon 
the ten-pound franchise, we will 
not -go lower—then, in the event of 
their succeeding, were it only for a 
single Parliament, there could have 
been no ground of complaint on the 
other side. But to be driven to re- 
sign on the plea that the constitu- 
tion was imperilled by the threatened 
admission of too many half-educated 
persons to the franchise, and then to 
see the very men who had arraigned 
their proceedings themselves letting 
down the franchise to household 
and even to lodger suffrage—that 
was an outrage never to be for- 


given. They must be driven out of 
Downing Street, be the means em- 
ployed to expel them what they 
might; and the people, if the case 
were put fairly before them, would 
unquestionably confirm the sen- 
tence. 

The case was put before the 
new constituencies with exactly the 
measure of address that was neces- 
sary to give effect to the argument. 
We, poor wretches, laboured under 
the delusion that they to whom we 
had given the unlooked-for privilege 
of the franchise would make use of 
it—at all events on the first occa- 
sion—to express their gratitude to 
their benefactors. Vain thought, idle 
delusion! Gratitude is a principle 
never to be looked for in crowds— 
and crowds were the elements with 
which we had to deal. Our op- 
ponents knew this, and acted upon 
their knowledge. Not our baseness 
only in deserting, for the chance of 
place, our well-known principles, 
but the independence of the newly- 
created voters itself, endangered as 
it was by our approaching them at 
all,—these points were pressed into 
the service against us, and they 
carried the day. < Besides, had not 
Mr. Gladstone a new and liberal 
Irish policy to fight for, lugged 
in, neck and heels, no doubt apro- 
pos to nothing, yet marvellously 
telling wherever Romanism and 
political dissent abounded, as in Ire- 
land, in Scotland, and in Wales? 
No doubt of it.. An angry House— 
for the old House was very angry 
when he spoke out—received with 
shouts his declaration, that the 
Church must cease as an Establish- 
ment to exist in Ireland; and the 
shout was at once echoed back from 
every quarter in which the angry 
members had influence. Ay, and 
more than this. Mr. Lowe, with other 
members of the Cave, might dislike 
the prospect of a lowered constitu- 
ency; they had no disinclination 
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whatever to assist in the overthrow 
of a Church, be the operation be- 
gun and carried on by whom it 
might. When, therefore, the states- 
men who had cheered and rendered 
effectual their opposition to the 
Russell-Gladstone measure, went far 
beyond that measure, no course 
seemed opened to them, except to 
make up their differences as soon as 
possible with their old leader. We 
have reason to believe that in 
very few things are Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Lowe absolutely of one 
mind at the present moment. But 
they could not help agreeing, three 
years ago, that with the Tories no 
terms were to be kept; and that, by 
fair means or foul—by working on 
the prejudices of the old constitu- 
encies, and taking advantage of the 
inexperience of the new—they were 
bound, as soon as the dissolution 
should take place, to combine for 
the expulsion of Mr. Disraeli and 
his colleagues from office. 

Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and the 
Liberals in general, were perfectly 
successful in the appeals which they 
made to the constituencies. It seem- 
ed such a fine thing to conciliate 
Treland by arrangements which af- 
fected nobody either in England or 
in Scotland. It was such a brave 
thing to show the men who had con- 
ferred their right of voting upon them 
that they were not going to be driven 
like sheep to the hustings ; that they 
had a will of their ewn, and would act 
upon it. In the hurry of a false ex- 
citement, members were thus chosen 
who, under different circumstances, 
would not have had a chance, and 
the results are before us. Who can 
suppose that Stirling of Keir, for ex- 
ample, would have been ousted from 
Perthshire by the sitting member, 
had not the county been appealed 
to at a critical moment and under 
false pretences? Who believes that 
a score of- places besides would have 
returned the men they did, except 
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under the pressure of a delusion 
which has long since passed away? 
The constituencies were quite in 
earnest when they sent to the House 
of Commons men pledged to support 
Mr. Gladstone, and push forward his 
policy. They gave their representa. 
tives this charge, because they be- 
lieved that Mr. Gladstone, having 
conciliated Ireland, would there . 
rest content. It had been dinned 
into them that Mr. Gladstone sought 
power only that he might wield it 
for the public good; and that as he 
was the author of all the measures 
that had been passed for extending 
trade and diminishing taxes, so 
under his management there must 
of necessity dawn upon the nation 
an era of universal prosperity and 
content. The prosperity looked for 
has not come; the content describ- 
ed beforehand proves to be a delu- 
sion and a snare. The country has 
discovered that it put the manage- 
ment of its affairs into the hands of 
persons who think only of them- 
selves ; and it is in consequence as 
little in accord with the House of 
Commons as, at heart, the House of 
Commons is in accord with the 
Government. Yet the House and 
the Government shuffle on together, 
for the best of all reasons. The 
House dreads a dissolution, because 
a large proportion of its members 
are aware that there is no chance of 
their being returned again. The 
Ministers shrink from carrying into 
effect a threat which they are prompt 
enough to hold out, because they 
have some reason to suspect that the 
result of a general election, if it oc- 
curred to-morrow, would be to en- 
danger, if not to put an end to, their 
tenure of office. They know as well 
as we do that the country is at heart 
largely Conservative. Whether they 
recognise, as we do, this other fact, 
that the Conservative feeling is be- 
coming every day more confirmed, 
and that the policy which they are 
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pursuing lies at the bottom of it, we 
cannot pretend to guess. But it is 
quite clear to us that as they dare 
not dissolve now, so they are willing 
to leave to the chapter of accidents 
the consequences of a dissolution 
some time hence, whether it be 
forced upon them or come in the 
natural course of things. 

It is not, however, between the 
House and the country alone that 
a marked antagonism prevails, The 
House which supports the Minis- 
ter has lost confidence in him. 
The Minister who commands a ma- 
jority in the House distrusts his 
own majority. The House—and 
by the House we mean the four 
hundred members or thereabouts 
who day by day vote as the Min- 
ister requires—is by no means what 
to the uninitiated it appears to be, 
a revolutionary body. Four out of 
five, or more, of those who passed the 
first Budget, and have since voted 
for Mr.’ Cardwell’s abortion of an 
Army Reorganisation Bill, did so, not 
because they approved either mea- 
sure, but because they profess to be- 
lieve that the pledge given by them on 
the hustings must at all hazards be 
redeemed. Four out of five of those 
who, night by night, crowd the 
ministerial benches, await with even 
greater apprehension than their op- 
ponents on the other side of the 
eHouse every fresh exposition of 
ministerial policy. They dare not 
go against it openly, whatever its 
tendency may be. That they 
know, or at all events persuade 
themselves to accept, as a foregone 
conclusion. Indeed it is only the 
thoroughgoing Radicals—the gentle- 
men who sit below the gangway— 
that ever think of acting with any 
show of independence; and they, 
as we need hardly add, by no 
means constitute the strength, in 
point of numbers, of the Liberal 
party. Yet this section of Ministe- 
rialists, wherever you meet any of 
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them in society, shrug their shoul- 
ders and confess that matters are 
not going on according to their wish ; 
that the present is most distressing, 
the future dull and lowering. Mean- 
while the Government, not unaware 
of the state of feeling that prevails 
among the more moderate of their — 
followers, go on as if it were not 
there, and try td keep the extreme 
section from open rebellion by ad- 
vancing as far as they dare towards 
pure democracy ;—persuading others, 
perhaps succeeding in persuading 
themselves, that they are by these 
means cutting away the ground from 
beneath the feet of the pure demo- 
crats of the day. Of this we need no 
clearer proof than is afforded by their 
line of action in the matter of the 
Army Regulation Bill and the Ballot. 
The former Bill was brought in under 
severe pressure, in which even Mr. 
Fawcett and Mr. Harcourt joined. 
Ministers did not venture, for fear of 
losing the support of these gentle- 
men, to make a clean breast of it in re- 
gard to the pecuniary burden which 
the plan, when complete, would im 
pose upon the country. But they 
threw a sop to Cerberus in their 
scheme for the abolition of Purchase, 
and, seeing it taken up, they there 
stop short. The abolition of Pur- 
chase will, the democrats persuade 
themselves, alter entirely the con- 
stitution of the army. Our officers 
will no longer be taken from the class 
of gentlemen; and an army officer- 
ed, as that of the Commonwealth 
was, by persons to whom their 
daily pay is existence, may fairly 
be expected, when the proper time 
comes, to give us a Commonwealth , 
again in exchange for an increase of 
their daily pay.. This we believe to 
be the argument which mainly pre- 
vails with gentlemen of advanced 
opinions in reconciling them to the 
enormous outlay of public money 
at which the abolition of Purchase 
has been rated. But the gentle- 
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‘men of advanced opinions are, we 
suspect, if they argue thus, argu- 
ing on false principles. We do 
not believe that the abolition of 
Purchase will seriously affect the 
social condition of our officers. Two 
consequences will, however, inevit- 
ably follow from the arrangement: 
first, if the stream of promotion is to 
be kept steadily flowing, Parliament 
must be prepared, sooner or later, to 
vote, in the shape of retirements, a 
much larger sum, from year to year, 
than anything they now count upon ; 
and next, we must make up our 
minds to see jobbing in the upper 
ranks carried to an extreme of 
which the present generation has had 
no experience, because promotion 
by selection cannot but become in 
time of peace promotion through 
favouritism. We say, if the stream 
of promotion is to be kept steadily 
flowing, the country must in the end 
pay for it. At the outset this may 
not appear, because it is not difficult 
to anticipate arrangements where- 
by, if there be anything in the 
rumours that prevail respecting 
what is to follow after the present 
Bill becomes law, promotion may 
. for a brief space be enormously 
accelerated. But when the time 
arrives at which manipulation shall 
cease— when the Militia and Vol- 
unteers have got all the contingents 
they are to receive in the shape 
of officers from the regular army, 
and the regular army has received 
in exchange its supply of officers 
from the Militia—there must follow 
a block which no amount of inge- 
nuity will remove, unless the im- 
.pulse be given by numerous and 
costly retirements. Our democrats 
deceive themselves, therefore, if they 
imagine that their whistle is to cost 
little to the nation ; and we trust 
and believe that they are still more 
signally mistaken when they fancy 
that at any cost they will be able, 
first to make the army in temper 
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and spirit different from what it now 
is; and then by means of the army 
succeed in bringing about a state of 
things which shall ultimately land 
them in Utopia. 

The Army Regulation Bill, even 
as regards the abolition of Purchase, 
is clearly what Lord Elcho called it 
—a sop to the democracy. It is 
still more palpably and directly a 
bid for Radical support in another © 
of its proposed arrangements. The 
abolition, by act of Parliament, of 
the right of the Lieutenants of coun- 
ties to recommend for commissions 
in the Militia, the Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers, will be one of the most 
serious inroads that have yet been 
made upon the constitution and 
social order of this country. We 
are no sticklers, quite otherwise, for 
cumbrous and obsolete usages. » The 
whole machinery of the Courts of 
Lieutenancy was out of date. You 
could not, in working with them, get 
a Militia regiment raised," be the 
emergency ever so pressing, under 
three weeks or a month; you could 
not make it fit to do even garrison 
duty under three months. The ma- 
chinery of the Courts was very cum- 
brous, and the cost of maintaining 
and working them enormous. But 
the office of Lord-Lieutenant, while 
it is as old as the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, so it happens to be particu- 
larly useful in keeping society to-s 
gether, and giving to it a tone in per- 
fect harmony with the spirit of the 
constitution. We hold it to be a 
great mistake therefore — assuming 
that no designs against the Monarchy 
are in progress—to deprive the Crown 
of the power of gracefully attaching 
to itself the order of nobles, and of 
gracefully putting some great noble 
at the head of both the military and 
the civil organisation of each county. 
We hold it, also, to be too great a 
revolution in English habits of life, 
to convert the Militia, as the Bill 
proposes to do, into a portion of 
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the regular army. Remember what 
you have already effected by con- 
centrating all authority over the 
army—all control of its supply, ad- 
ministration, and equipment —in a 
member: of the House of Commons. 
No doubt the Secretary of State for 
War is a Minister of the Crown. 
But he remains a Minister only so 
long as the party in the State of 
which he is a member can command 
a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. The moment this majority 
ceases, the Minister of the Crown 
resigns ; and a new minister, also a 
member of the House, and there- 
fore by the House virtually ap- 
pointed, takes his place. Hence the 
army, which used to be commanded 
by the Crown either directly, or in- 
directly through a general officer 
appointed for that purpose, is now 
commarided by a civilian, who, being 
a member of the House of Com- 
mons, is responsible to Parliament, 
and not to the Crown, for the man- 
ner in which he discharges his 
military duties. Thus, all the 
old balance of power—the check 
and countercheck — occasioned by 
the right of Parliament to vote 
the supplies, and the right of the 
Crown to expend them, has been 
taken away. We have the House 
of Commons voting the supplies, a 
member of the House of Commons 
expending them, and the same mem- 
ber directing and ordering in all 
respects whether the army shall be 
held together or dispersed, how it 
shall be disciplined, how armed, 
how used, how organised. And 
now we are about to.do the same 
by the Militia ;—thus conceding all 
for which the great civil war was 
waged, and giving over the command 
of the armed force of the nation 
directly to the House of Commons. 
It is not, however, exclusively 
because we object to thus annihi- 
lating the executive authority of the 
Crown in military matters, that we re- 
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gard this threatened manipulation of 
the Lord-Lieutenancy with dismay. 
Heretofore it was gratifying both to 
the gentry and the commonalty that 
when the youth of a county was 
called upon to take up arms, their 
own neighbours and friends should 
command them. No doubt, a blow 
was struck at this most wise as well 
as constitutional custom when the 
good old practice of enrolling the 
militia by ballot was done away 
with. While service was compulsory, 
we had the strength of each district 
gathered from the district itself, and 
by all the ties of kindred and early 
associations linked to it. We had the 
son of the country gentleman com- 
manding a company, of which the 
rank and file were known to him 
from his childhood, not a few of 
them being furnished by his father’s 
humbler tenantry and labourers ; 
and at the head of each regiment an 
officer was placed, who whether he 
had served in the regular army or 
not, was carefully selected by the 
Lord- Lieutenant from among the 
leading gentry of the shire. ll 
that, it appears, is to cease; and the 
Secretary of State for War—in other 
words, the House of Commons, 
through one of its leading members 
—is to,appoint to commissions, to 
distribute commands, to make rules 
and regulations for the organisation 
of our reserve forces, to fix their 
limits, and keep a watchful eye 
over them continually. Was this 
necessary ? Certainly not. All that 
we really needed, all that could be 
asked for by men who valued the 
Constitution not less than they de- 
sired to provide for the due defence 
of the nation, was, that the ma- 
chinery of the local courts should 
be recast, and a new and simpler 
method of raising men in parishes 
and poor-law districts adopted; the 
order to enrol being passed from the 
Crown through the Secretary of State 
for War to the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
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by him put in force. Not such have 
been the views of Ministers, who seem 
to regard everything in the State that 
is old with aversion ; who are strong 
to pull down, mutilate, and destroy, 
but have evidently no. genius for 
adapting that which is to what may 
be required of it. No: if the Lords- 
Lieutenant were left in anything 
like their ancient state, society in 
counties might refuse to -be revolu- 
tionised. And against the push- 
ing vulgarity of towns, which seeks 
to pull down all that is above its 
own level, without raising up, or 
trying to raise up, to the same level 
anything that is below, we might 
still be able to oppose the quiet- 
ude of country life, where men re- 
cognise the distinctions of class as 
something apart from those of com- 
parative wealth and poverty, and far 
superior to them. For, doubtless, 
if the military leadership of the Lieu- 
tenant go, he will not long be left 
in possession of other patronage. 
Deputies there need be none for 
whom there is no use; and the 
magistracy itself will in time fall 
into the hands of professional law- 
yers nominated by the Home Secre- 
tary or the Lord Chancellor, and 
paid for their labours out of the 
public revenue. 

It is a matter of great doubt with 
us whether the bulk of those who 
sit on the Ministerial side of the 
House approve of these arrange- 
ments. Below the gangway, what- 
ever tends to abolish privilege and 
create a dead level in social life, will 
of course be’ thankfully accepted. 
But above that gulf there are not a 
few who hate the whole concern, 
and would do anything except force 
on either a resignation or a dissolu- 
tion to get rid of it. In like man- 
ner, when the truth begins to dawn 
upon them, and they discover what 
the inevitable consequence must be 
of this breaking down of all distinc- 
tions between one species of armed 
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force and another, the gentlemen 
below the gangway will, or we are 
mistaken, lift up their voices against 
it. They are quite ready to pitch 
Lords-Lieutenant overboard, to abol- 
ish unpaid magistracies, to make 
the county, in every other respect, 
as democratic as the town ; but they 
have no wish to put into the hands 
of Government the power of in- 
creasing the armed force of the coun- 
try, without first asking the*leave 
of Parliament to do so. The gen- 
tlemen below the gangway dream 
lovingly of establishing a Govern- 
ment by committees of the House. 
They will be loath to put the sword 
absolutely in the hands of any one 
Minister of the Crown, even though 
he be a member of their own body. 
It is therefore quite upon the cards 
that, having voted with a hearty good 
will for the clause which gets rid of 
local management and breaks down 
social distinctions in counties, they 
may show themselves, by-and-by, 
restive enough, when an enormous 
increase of patronage enables the 
Government of the day to purchase 
that support in the constituencies 
which it might otherwise have failed 
to command. That the gentlemen 
below the gangway can be blind to 
a truth so obvious, is scarcely to 
be believed. They must see that 
Mr. Cardwell’s Bill, if it becomes 
law, will at once transfer to the 
Government of which he is a 
member all the patronage which 
has heretofore been ‘dispensed, by 
persons themselves above being 
bought; and, so far as they are 
individually concerned, just as like- 
ly to oppose as to promote the 
policy of the present or any Ad- 
ministration. But, on the other 
hand, it is clear to them that the 
immediate effect of this change will 
be the breaking up of old habits of 
thought, which are detestable in 
their eyes, because associated with 
what they are pleased to designate 
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“the remains of feudalism.” Hence, 
regardless of more remote conse- 
quences, they vote for a measure 
the immediate effect of which they 
approve; just as the gentlemen 
above the gangway, disapproving 
its immediate social effect, give to 
it their support, because the ties of 
party so constrain them. 

Again, we have in prospect a Bill 
for secret voting—an arrangement 
to which, not two years ago, the 
head of the Government avowed 
his determined hostility. Now it 
is introduced into the House as a 
Government measure, and the House 
will certainly pass it. Do our read- 
ers believe, or does any man within 
the compass of the four seas, and 
gifted with reason, believe that the 
House is favourable to the measure? 
Quite otherwise. Poll the entire 
body of six hundred and sixty mem- 
bers, taking them apart from each 
other, or make use of the ballot-box, 
though not for legislative purposes, 
and we take it upon ourselves to 
affirm that judgment would be de- 
livered against the Ministerial 
scheme by a majority of at least 
five to one. Why, then, is not the 
Bill thrown out? Because the 
House knows that the Government 
could not accept such a defeat 
without at once coming down upon 
the authors of it. They must resign 
or dissolve ; and either arrangement 
would be fraught to the bulk of the 
gentlemen who sit on the Speaker’s 
right hand with very serious conse- 
quences. Resignation without a dis- 
solution would place them between 
the horns of a dilemma; for either 
they must sacrifice whatever char- 
acter for consistency appertains to 
them, and thereby close the door of 
the future against themselves, by 
transferring their support to a new 
Government, or, opposing a new 


Government, they must be thrown’ 


back, after all, upon constituencies 
which desire only to get rid of 
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them. Dissolution would, in most 
cases, bring their career as public 
men to a close. 

That we are not misstating the 
case as between ‘the Government 
and the House of Commons, a short 
retrospect into the more prominent 
of the incidents which have thus 
far characterised the current session 
will abundantly prove. The cru- 
cial test of Ministerial influence 
over Parliament lies in the Budget, 
and in the mode in which the 
House of Commons receives it. How 
does the test apply in the present 
instance? Other Administrations 
have had their Budgets criticised, 
censured, altered, and now and 
again rejected. In the latter event 
they have invariably made it a 
point to resign, after exhausting 
their eloquence in defence of their 
own scheme, and whipping up hard 
for a division. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
pounded a scheme of taxation 
which the House received with a 
storm of ridicule, the country with 
indignation. In bringing it for- 
ward, Mr. Lowe denounced as cruel 
and unjust any attempt to throw 
upon property a greater share of 
the burdens of the country than 
it already bore. ‘It was easy,” 
he observed—‘‘and to a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer extremely 
convenient — whenever increased 
taxation became necessary, to meet 
the pressure of the moment by 
adding to the income-tax. But 
that he held to be a course as little 
in harmony with sound policy as it 
was unjust towards the lower mid- 
‘dle-class—perhaps the most strug- 
gling portion of the community. 
Therefore he contented himself with 
changing the pence, more or fewer, on 
the pound into a percentage; from 
which he calculated that a moderate 
gain would accrue to the revenue, 
while ‘the deficiency was to be made 
good by doubling the succession-duty, 
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an by imposing a small tax upon 
lucifer-matches.” At once the House 
opened upon him from below the 
gangway, on his own side, in strong 
terms. More mildly, perhaps, but 
still decidedly, by voices coming 
immediately from behind him, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
warned that his proposals could 
not be entertained; that the House 
would do much to keep him in 
office, but would never give its 
sanction to a financial scheme so 
preposterous; that his percentage 
was an absurdity, his enhanced suc- 
cession-duty a cruel wrong, and his 
proposition to wring some hundreds 
of thousand pounds out of ‘the poor 
match-makers a measure not to be 
thought of. Meanwhile, in the east 
of London, the souls of the match-ma- 
kers were stirred. Processions were 
formed, and moved down—chiefly 
of women and children, with ban- 
ners, and, we rather think, bands of 
music—upon Westminster, of which 
some fragments, in spite of the re- 
sistance offered by the police, did 
succeed in penetrating into Palace 
Yard. All this was more than Mr. 
Gladstone could bear. He at once 
took the game out of the hands of 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and having, we presume, approved 
in Cabinet the plan which Mr. Lowe 
brought under his notice there, he 
abruptly, and without the slightest 
apparent misgiving, threw it over 
bodily in the House of Commons. 
The match-makers had their way ; 
taxation reached them not. The 
succession-duty was left where Mr. 
Lowe found it; and twopence in the 
pound was added to the income-tax, 
as at once a simpler and more effec- 
tual means of getting money out of 
the struggling middle-classes, than 
the ingenious, but on the whole, 
rather unintelligible, percentage de- 
vice which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had propounded. — 

The rejection of such a Budget, 


ee 
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under any circumstances, is a matter 
greatly to be approved; but what 
are we to think of a Government, 
with a majority of 120 at its back, 
which fights such a battle and so 
loses it? Ministers had been dis- 
tinctly told by their own supporters 
that the scheme would not work. 
In argument they were beaten, and 
they knew it. Of course it is q . 
great humiliation to be beaten in 
argument, especially to a body at 
the head of whom stands the most 
accomplished sophist of his age, 
But surely it would have been wiser, 
not to say more dignified and even 
safer, to take a defeat gracefully in 
the House of Commons, than to ac- 
cept it at the hands of the match- 
makers. For observe the precedent 
that is established. Some day or 
another, probably some day soon, 
we shall have a demand from the 
Communists that this or that po- 
licy shall be adopted, or this or 
that measure rejected. Will the 
Government which threw over a 
Budget because it had stirred the 
indignation of a few lucifer-match 
makers, venture to oppose itself to 
some thousands of Socialists, when 
with bands playing and banners un- 
furled, they tell Parliament what it 
is expected to do under certain cir- 
cumstances ? Not they. Sooner than 
break a few dozen heads, sooner 
than disperse such a crowd with the 
strong hand, Mr. Gladstone will re- 
commend the House to pass any- 
thing. And so it may come to pass 
that his successor—for such a Min- 
ister cannot long retain office, even 
with the present Parliament—shall 
be compelled to make cannon and 
musketry do, what as yet the police- 
man’s baton, were he only encour- 
aged to use it, would fully accom- 
plish. 

The House of Commons accepted 
Mr. Lowe's secondary Budget, though 
it made no secret of the strain that 
was necessary in order to do so. 
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Money must be had somehow, to 
replace stores which had been un- 
wisely sold, or permitted to run 
out, as well as to meet the call for a 
scheme of military reform such as 
should “fuse into one harmonious 
whole the heterogeneous elements 
of which our army is made up, 
and lift us beyond the reach, not 
only of danger, but of that which 
is as much to be deprecated, the 
recurrence of periodical and disgrace- 
ful panics.” The House, speaking 
as often from one side as the other, 
suggested the expediency of finding 
the necessary funds, either by a loan, 
repayable within a given limit, or by 
the simple process of deferring for 
one year the extinction of certain ter- 
minable annuities. To neither pro- 
posal would the Minister listen. It 
was mortifying enough to have been 
compelled to withdraw one Budget 
and propose another. He could not 
stoop so low as to withdraw a second 
Budget and propose a third. And 
thus the House, while entirely dis- 
approving the course the Minister 
was taking, gave way sooner than 
face the threat, not obscurely held 
out to it, that serious consequences 
would follow. 

Again, Mr. Bruce, acting for the 
Cabinet, propounded a _ scheme 
whereby the principle on which 
county expenditure has heretofore 
been controlled and managed would 
have been completely revolutionised. 
The owners of land, on whom ulti- 
mately falls the whole burden of 
county rates, highway rates, and 
suchlike, were to be swamped by 
the creation of local councils, where- 
in representatives, chosen by the 
tenant-farmers and householders of 
the district, should meet and deter- 
mine how much of the rental of the 
district should be expended for their 
convenience. Mr. Bruce found a 
less zealous support of his scheme 
than he expected, except among the 
gentlemen below the gangway; and 
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after carrying it up to a certain 
stage, he quietly withdrew it. We 
say nothing of the Licensing Bill, 
or of any other of the abortive 
schemes to which the unfortunate 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department lent himself. All 
miscarried, simply because the Gov- 
ernment, whom an enormous ma- 
jority keeps in office, has not suc- 
ceeded, nor is likely to succeed, in 
commanding the confidence of the 
House of Commons. 

We come now to the third of the 
causes of which we have ventured 
to speak, as co-operating to bring 
about that deadlock in legislation by 
which the business of the country is 
impeded—viz., The well-known lack 
of concord that prevails within the 
Cabinet itself. Our readers will not, 
of course, expect us to deal with this 
part of our subject as we dealt with 
others. Cabinets keep their own 
secrets, especially where the matter 
to be kept dark affects their internal 
divisions. But nobody can have 
any knowledge at all of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Lowe, Lord Granville, 
Lord Hartington, and Mr. Forster, 
without being pretty well assured that 
to keep the peace among them 
is not at all times an easy matter. 
Lord Granville, with great suavity 
of manner, has a will of his own; he 
is not much given to refine and split 
straws where matters of fact are at 
issue. The line taken by him in 
the Parliamentary controversy which 
turned upon the importance attached 
by Lords Palmerston and Clarendon 
to the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea, showed that he declined to be 
dragged through the mire by a col- 
league, who cared little whether or no 
what he stated were fact, so long as 
it served some immediate purpose. 
The treatment which Lord Harting- 
ton received from his chief, when 
put up to propose a Coercion Bill 
for Westmeath, was scarcely such as 
to establish between them a bond of 
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mutual esteem. As to Mr. Forster, 
holding as we do that he is at once 
perhaps the ablest as he is certainly 
the most honest of the Ministerial 
band, it is hard to believe that he can 
work in perfect harmony with gentle- 
‘men who either cannot comprehend 
or are indifferent to the tendency of 
his schemes, and are therefore perpe- 
tually interfering with them. Of Mr. 
Lowe it may suffice to observe, that 
neither at home nor abroad has any 
human being been as yet intimately 
associated with him, without discover- 
ing sooner or later that he is the re- 
verse of a safe horse. What he may 
be at the Council-table his colleagues 
alone can say. What he is in the 
House of Commons, the Commons 
and the country perfectly well know. 
Between him and Mr. Gladstone 
there is, we suspect, little love lost. 
That they should have continued to 
sit in the same Cabinet after the 
catastrophe of the Budget, is a mat- 
ter of surprise to all beyond their 
own circle. The truth we believe 
to be, that Mr. Lowe is as necessary 
to Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstone 
is to Mr. Lowe. Either going into 
opposition against the other would 
be very formidable. And so, it ap- 
pears, they have settled it between 
them, that while the one is free to 
set aside the practical policy of the 
other on the most important ques- 
tion that could be brought under 
the notice of the Legislature, the 
other is at perfect liberty to seize 
the first opportunity that occurs of 
exposing and running down in the 
House the theories of his chief. 
Mr. Lowe was, in our opinion, per- 
fectly right when he refuted all 
that Mr. Gladstone had been saying 
about the equity of meeting an ur- 
gent need by raising the income-tax. 
But we must confess that we enter- 
tain serious doubts as to the de- 
cency of a proceeding which lets all 
the world know how little the head 
of the Administration and his Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer hold each 
other in respect. , 

A Cabinet composed of materials 
so discordant could hardly be ex. 
pected to manage the affairs of this 
country well, were it presided over 
by a mind conspicuous, above all 
other qualities, for its judicial calm- 
ness. Judicial calmness is, however, 
a gift of which nature has not given 
to Mr. Gladstone the smallest share, ° 
Earnest, impulsive, impatient of 
contradiction, swayed by convictions 
which vary from day to day, yet are 
each of them as firmly rooted as that 
which it has superseded, and which 
in its turn will disappear when 
some fresh idea gains the mastery, 
Mr. Gladstone has no more the power 
of managing men, when brought into 
personal contact with them, than he 
has faith to move mountains. Out- 
side the Cabinet, beyond the precinets 
of the Houses of Parliament, his 
name once was, and to a certain 
extent still is, a tower of strength. 
He possesses in no ordinary degree 
the great gift of eloquence. Put 
what subject you may before him, 
he will handle it like a master, 
whether it be the manufacture of 
porcelain, or the genius of Homer, 
or the merits of a book like ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ or a passionate appeal to the 
prejudices of a mob. Take him, 
also, in his calmer moments, and a 
more charming companion, whether 
for young or old—whether for the 
scholar, or the metaphysician, or the 
mechanic—you will rarely find. But 
the moment he addresses himself to 
affairs—the moment he takes in 
hand to propound a policy or to 
defend it—he becomes arrogant and 
overbearing. In replying to an open 
enemy he is fierce, and in his 
language strangely unguarded. In 
meeting some objection from an 
ostensible supporter he is supercil- 
ious and insolent. His argument 
usually amounts to this: ‘You 
know nothing about the matter; 
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your opinion was not asked. We 
don’t need your criticism or your 
help to make our plan better; we 
ask you only for your vote, and that 
the allegiance due to party con- 
strains you to give us.” If this be 
the manner of proceeding in Cabi- 
net, as it certainly is in the House 
of Commons, then the subject of 
surprise must be, not that the busi- 
ness of the country is carried on so 
indifferently, but that it is carried 
on at all. The fact we believe to 
be, that it would not be carried on 
at all under Mr. Gladstone’s manage- 
ment, but for the circumstances al- 
ready referred to more than once. 
A House elected as the present 
House was cannot venture to quarrel 
with its leader. Not a few of the 
men who sit in it occupy now a 
social position into which they pro- 
bably never expected to be intro- 
duced. They know perfectly well 
‘that a dissolution would relegate 
them to constituencies which would 
certainly not return them again; 
and so, rather than fall back into 
their original and natural insignifi- 
cance, they take with patience what- 
ever slights the Minister may put 
upon them, and vote, whenever a 
question of confidence arises, to keep 
him in power. 

Meanwhile, through the peculiar 
relations that subsist between Mr. 
Gladstone and the House of Com- 
mons, England is becoming every 


day more and more an object of con- ° 


tempt to foreign nations, and to 
those among her sons who most 
love and desire to honour her, a 
source of growing anxiety. We 
may affect to hold light the criti- 
cisms upon our foreign diplomacy in 
which our neighbours indulge. Such 
squibs as the Letter of Herr Frutz 
Baumwolle to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, it may suit the purposes of 
the Ministerial press to hold up to 
ridicule. But this we venture to say, 
that there is not a thoughtful man 
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in the land, be his professed pqlitics 
what they may, who, even if while 
reading that letter he anathematised 
the writer, did not feel a blush upon 
his cheek, and a painful though secret 
consciousness that it spoke too much 
that was true. Even Lord Chancel- 
lor Hatherton, and his humble im- 
itator Sir David Salomons— who 
equally abhor the term prestige, 
must, we imagine, be struck with 
the justice of the sentiments which 
we here transcribe :— 


‘Every one here feels that, in the lan- 
uage of Shakespeare, ‘ the time is out of 
foint. That national patriotism which 
once influenced all classes of the English 
people no longer exists; that respectful 
and chivalric loyalty to the Sovereign, 
which survived on this island long after 
it had been dead in the other western 
countries of Europe, has now disappeared. 
Nothing remains of the subordination of 
the erent classes which was once so 
remarkable a feature in English society. 
There is no longer that mutual confidence 
and dependence of one class upon another 
which formerly softened the differences of 
birth and wealth. Instead of this we now 
everywhere see contempt and slight for 
all authority in every rank, jealousy at 
the power and prerogative of the Crown, 
envy at the privileges of the aristocracy, 
irritation at the real or fancied superiority 
of any individual and every rank, insol- 
ence towards the great, which is repaid by 
extreme haughtiness and harshness, sulk- 
iness, bad-tempered discontent amongst 
the masses, and everywhere conflicting 
desires to supplant and overreach each 
other, an insatiable | eget for gain, and 
an ardent longing for luxury and good 
a”. 

Then, after describing what the 
House of Commons used to be in 
days when Pitt and Canning pre- 
sided over its deliberations, this 
provokingly-observant satirist goes 
on to say :— 

‘‘ Neither the Government nor the Par- 
liament are the same. The House of 
Commons is totally changed. Amongst 
some of the country members one may 
still find something of the old style, but 
two successive Reform Bills have produc- 
ed new electors and new deputies. The 
working-class electors consist of workers 
in wool, cotton, and iron. They are men 
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of hard hands and hard heads, of very 
little education, and that little of the very 
narrowest kind. Whatever they may 
have learned, it is certain that a know- 
ledge of the history of the Fatherland and 
an admiration for patriot organisation 
they have not acquired. Itis impossible 
for a German to imagine how a people 
can be so totally ignorant of its own his- 
tory as the English working man gener- 
ally is. Even the more advanced or the 
rather better instructed amongst them do 
not know more than they have learnt 
from some miserable pamphlet, perhaps 
specially prepared to show that all the 
historical personages of England only ex- 
isted to drag down the working man, 
morally and materially. Let your Ma- 
jesty compare this state of culture with 
that of your Prussian subjects. 

“Into the hands of such men—ignor- 
ant, prejudiced, malignant, bemuddled and 
stimulated with beer—the wisdom of Eng- 
lish Ministers has thrust the power of 
electing the representatives of the English 
towns. In all large boroughs they form 
the majority of the electors, and, if united, 
can return whom they please. In any 
case, nobody can be elected in direct op- 
position to their wishes. As the electors, 
so the elected: a little above them by 
birth, a little by education, and greatly by 
wealth, the chosen ones add to all the 
prejudices and defects of their electors 
the dread of losing their newly-acquired 
honours. They generally know as little 
as the working man of the history of Eng- 
land, are not less liable to be influenced 
by one-sided religious views and narrow- 
minded traditions, and are far more ner- 
yously susceptible in their purse than the 
working man. Nota few of them enter 
public life with all the soured antipathies 
of the cantankerous piety of a provincial 
Dissenter. People of this kind constitute 
fully one-half the House of Commons ; 
people of this stamp form nearly the en; 
tire Government of England. As the 
elected stand towards their electors, so 
the Ministers stand towards the deputies. 
I do not mean to say that Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Hardy, Lowe, Cardwell, Disraeli, 
Lord John Manners, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, or Mr. A. Herbert, stand, in regard 
to intelligence, geist, education, and 
knowledge, on the same relative level, 
with reference to Messrs. Bright, Mun- 
della, and others, as these latter stand 
with respect to the working men who 
chose them. I only mean to say that 
they are forced to adopt the tone of mind, 
position, and view of these gentlemen 
in their governmental and parliamentary 
duties. It is interesting to observe how 
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this influx of the industrial power in the 
Legislature has remodelled the conduct 
and behaviour of the English Ministers, 
Most of them have come from a merean- 
tile position, and—if their enemies are to 
be believed—bear the unmistakable brand 
of the Philistine upon their foreheads, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, and others 
have all the look of highly respectable 
commercial clerks accustomed to take 
their recreation in the evening, after their 
hard day’s work, in the society of ‘Chris- 
tian young men.’ When old members 
listen to the self-denying sermons of Mr, 
Gladstone, which unite in so masterly a 
manner the humility of the earthworm 
with the consequence of the counter- 
jumper, their thoughts involuntarily re- 
vert to the tone in which Pitt defied some 
vexed minorities in the House, or some 
threatening noisy masses in front of its 
gates. How can they avoid thinking 
of the pride and contempt of a Castle- 
reagh, or the aristocratic irony of a Can- 
ning, while they listen to the studied 
humility of their successor? And, think- 
ing thus of the past, have they not a right 
to sigh ? 

“As the men, so their policy; one 
word expresses it sufiiciently—‘ compro- 
mise.’ Advisers of the Crown bargain 
like old-clothes-men (handelsjuden), and 
the cant of the conventicles is heard in 
the councils of Parliament. A little piece 
of this policy to gain one faction; alittle 
patch of that policy to satisfy another; a 
little concession here, and a still smaller 
one there, to flatter this or that interest— 
these are the noble arts, these the noble 
duties, of an English Premier of to-day! 


‘Tu regere Imperio populos sic, Angele, 
memento, 
He tibi erunt artes!’ 


“Nor is this all. The feverish rest- 
lessness which has given the highest 
authority of the realm into the hands 
of sweeps, bricklayers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and waiters, has contaminated 
our whole polity; it has revolutionised 
the law of property in Ireland on the basis 
of official and systematic robbery, and 
will, in the next session, do the same for 
England. It has closed one eye to (per- 
haps even encouraged in secret) tumultu- 
ous meetings, setting at defiance the laws ° 
of public order; and as in law-making 
the chief result is cowardly yielding, soin 
the matter of government the result is 
anarchy. This is bad enough, but there 
is worse behind. The diplomatic dis- 
closures of the last few months have 
shown England’s incapacity in all inter- 
national relations. Once she played a 
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first-class part in successful wars, and in 
still more successful treaties of peace. 
She could not have spoken one word that 
would have been lightly listened to when 
the results of the great war were settled 
in 1815—a settlement which stopped the 
outbreak of another war in 1830.. She 
spoke, and kings and commanders lis- 
tened with respectful attention. The con- 
ditions she proposed were accepted, those 
she objected to rejected. It is so no 
longer. When England speaks now, fo- 
reign nations iisten with polite but half- 
contemptuous mien. When she proposes 
anything—if she really succeeds in screw- 
ing up her courage to that point—it is to- 
tally disregarded. When she goes secu- 
rity for anything, her signature is more 
likely to do harm than good. When she 
threatens, the threatened one may laugh 
mockingly—unless he be a half-savage 
Abyssinian. In a word, England’s posi- 
tion and prestige have been replaced by 
comparative insignificance.” 

Our readers will, we trust, ex- 
cuse us for having quoted so largely 
from what is probably no better 
than a squib. In a different way 
from our own “Battle of Dork- 


ing,” it speaks truths which carry a 
great moral with them. The chan- 


nel through which such truths 
come to us may or may not be 
lightly thought of. Woe to the 
land if the truths themselves be 
disregarded! Will anybody say 
that in the days of Wellington or 
Nelson, Russia would have dared to 
force upon us such a capitulation as 
that to which we submitted in the 
spring? Will anybody say that, had 
the spirit of Palmerston been amongst 
us, we should have dispatched com- 
missioners to Washington autho- 
rised to usher in a treaty of submis- 
sion with an apology such as never 
before found its way into any public 
or official document interchanged 
between nations—both being as yet 
unconquered? Lord Russell did 
not, in our opinion, act with 
judgment when he moved the 
House of Lords to petition against 
the ratification of the treaty. The 
treaty has been concluded, and with 
the Crown it rests to confirm or 
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decline to ratify as the constitutional 
advisers of the sovereign shall recom- 
mend. Therefore any interference 
by either House, before the Crown 
had made its option, would be as 
unconstitutional as ineffective. But 
Lord Russell did not, in his speeeh, 
advance a single statement which 
we are not prepared to endorse; 
and we are much mistaken if, every- 
where else out of England, Lord 
Russell’s view of the case be not 
taken. 

Meanwhile the whole bent of our 
domestic policy and management 
seems to be drifting us towards 
a state of things from which the 
mind recoils with dismay. Not a 
single institution of all that our 
fathers handed down to us is safe 
from the hand of the spoiler. The 
university has ceased to be a close 
connection with the Church. The 
professor of any creed, or of .no 
creed, may become the teacher of 
our youth. In one, and that not the 
least influential, of the colleges of 
Oxford, the master, himself in holy 
orders, cannot take his doctor’s de- 
gree because he declines to subscribe 
the articles of faith which the 
Church has made her own. By a 
majority which, looking to the sub- 
ject, we cannot but regard as nar- 
row, the attempt to deprive the 
Church of her jurisdiction over her 
own burying-grounds has just been 
defeated. By-and-by, if Mr. Glad- 
stone remain in office, and if, as is 
probable, he change his mind on 
that subject, the minority will grow 
into a majority. In the mean time, 
an Endowed Schools Bill threatens 
to get rid of trustees and guardians, 
and to apply estates, settled for spe- 
cial purposes, to other purposes 
which the testators had never con- 
templated. 

It really seems to us that members 
of Parliament who vote for such 
measures do not understand what 
they are doing. The endowments 
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which they are helping to break up 
had much more in view than mercly 
to teach boys and girls how to read 
and write and keep accounts. Of 
course, by throwing them open 
you will extend this benefit, such 
as it is, to larger numbers. But 
what becomes of the poor lad’s main- 
tenance, his food, his clothing, his 
lodging, his moral training, and of the 
provision that was made for putting 
him out as an apprentice, or other- 
wise starting him in the race of life? 
Will the loss of these inestimable 
benefits by the comparatively few 
be atoned for by extending to 
comparatively many the oppor- 
tunities of acquiring, free of ex- 
pense, as much book-learning as 
can be picked up at a day-school ? 
No. Book-learning is an excellent 
thing in its way. Without it 
neither boy nor girl can hope in 
these days to rise above the 
level of a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. But book-learn- 
ing, when it becomes the com- 
mon property of a whole nation, 
will so far lose its value—if, indeed, 
it do not become mischievous— 
that the majority who fail in the 
battle of life.—and the majority 
must always fail,—will prove the 
more dangerous to society that 
they go in against it with sharpened 
intellects. Forgery has become a 
much more common offence of late 
than it used to be. It is not off the 
cards that by-and-by, when the sort 
of literature which is making head 
amongst us is multiplied, other means 
than highway robbery may be devis- 
ed of making the holders of property 
share it with their neighbours who 
have none. 

And this reminds us of what is ac- 
tually going on under the eyes of the 
Government, not secretly, but openly 
and ostentatiously, and there is no 
one to check it. Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Odger, and their coadjutors, may be 
very poor creatures. We believe that 
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they are. But Mr. Bradlaugh has in- 
fluence with one class of persons, just 
as Professor Huxley and Dr. Darwin 
have influence with another ; and if 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s assaults on revealed 
religion be more coarse than those 
which Professor Huxley and Dr, 
Darwin are making, they are scarcely 
less effective. Now we do not de- 
sire to see the laws against blas- 
phemy and sedition put in force ° 
against men who argue points of 
faith and civil polity on their merits; 
but coarse ribald denunciations of the 
only principle which can operate for 
good upon men’s inner lives are an 
offence against the law as well as 
against morality. Why is not the 
law appealed to to put them down? 
For it is not exclusively with a view 
to relieve them of all sense of re- 
sponsibility to the Author of their 
being that the lecturers in our free- 
thinking club-rooms address their 
audiences. He who, in these days, 
strives to dethrone God, strives also 
to dethrone the Queen and the Con- 
stitution. Never, within the me- 
mory of man were Materialism 
and Communism so openly and 
largely recommended to working 
men as they are now, and not 4 
finger is moved by the Government 
to abate a nuisance which is spread- 
ing far more widely, and doing in- 
finitely greater harm, than people 
are aware of. To be sure, it seems 
marvellous that, with the example 
of France before their eyes, any per- 
sons should be found in this country 
mad enough to profess the prin- 
ciples of the Red Republic. But 
the fact, though marvellous, is a fact 
still, and may be easily accounted 
for on the ground that men like Mr. 
Bradlaugh have implicit faith in 
their own omnipotence, believing 
that if they could but put the ma 
chine in motion they would be able 
so to guide it that rank, large 
properties, and all that they hold to 
be offensive in the constitution of 
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society, would disappear, and every 
man enjoy a competency. Perhaps 
our present rulers, knowing this, 
laugh at it. The time may come 
when their laughter shall be turned 
into mourning ; for while they leave 
the rabble—as in their more confiden- 
tial intercommunications they desig- 
nate Mr. Bradlaugh’s admirers—to 
go their own way, they have man- 
aged to create in every other class 
of society enormous discontent. 
Just observe how all the members 
of the Civil Service are irritated. 
Just take note of the dissatisfac- 
tion that prevails among the officers 
of the Army and the Navy. Just 
see how the order of men that 
used to supply recruits for the 
ranks refuse to enlist. Ask the 
publicans what their opinion is of 
the Government which they con- 
tributed largely to carry into office. 
Consider how the prospect of having 
their children plundered, under the 
guise of a succession-duty, disgusted 
all who had anything to leave, and 


especially those among them who 


were the least opulent: Why, the 
very match-makers were prepared to 
take up such arms as they could find 
—sulphur, brimstone, spale-boxes, 
and what not—and to co-operate in 
whatever effort might be made to 
get rid of a state of things which to 
them, as to others, is proving, day 
by day, more intolerable. And, finally, 
the payers of income-tax: is Mr. 
Lowe mad enough to imagine—does 
Mr. Gladstone pretend to believe— 
that from the Land’s End to John- 
o’-Groat’s House there is any other 
feeling on that head dominant than 
disgust and indignation ? 

When the present session began, 
there was on all hands a disposition 
not only to condone the past and 
make the most of it, but to give to 
the Government a hearty support in 
any measures which they might 
bring forward that had a tendency 
to promote the best interests of the 
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country. We, the Tories, were ready 
to forget and forgive the Irish Church 
Bill, much as we detested it, and, as 
Lord Cairns has shown, to help the 
Government in making their Irish 
Land Bill, scarcely less distasteful, 
at all events practicable. The more 
moderate of the Liberals, in like 
manner, looked far more to a policy 
of reconstruction than its opposite. 
Both expected a great measure of 
Army Reform—a scheme which, 
without departing too much from the 
ancient usages of the nation, would 
give us a military force sufficient in 
point of numbers, and well supplied 
with all the means and appliances 
that render armies effective. Both 
alike were ready to assist in mak- 
ing the laws and the courts of 
law more manageable than they are. 
And, above all, had the Minister 
shown the slightest desire to put 
a stop to that system of mob-rule 
which has prevailed a great deal too 
long, and a great deal too much 
amongst us of late, he 'would have 
found himself sustained by such a 
power in both Houses as has not 
been seen or heard of for many 
aday. But what has come to pass ? 
In a session when real practical 
measures were looked for, when 
everybody felt that there was sub-. 
stantial work to do, and great pro- 
mises to be fulfilled, nothing has 
been effected, or even pertinaciously 
attempted to be done, except the 
passing of two measures, neither 
of them heartily approved except 
by the clique below the gangway- 
The House of Commons has abolish- 
ed Purchase in the Army, taxing 
the country enormously for that end ; 
and has agreed that in future 
the Ballot should be used in the 
election of members to Parlia- 
ment. All their own measures 
the Government threw over in 
order to achieve these two ends, 
one of which the Premier not long 
ago pronounced to be most objec~ 
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tionable ; while to the merits of the 
other we take upon us to say that 
he never, in all his life, paid five 
minutes’ attention. And in this 
course of mortifying inaction—of 
inaction in all that was reaily hoped 
for, and of tedious wrangling over 
matters, some of them noxious, 
others simply stale and unprofitable 
—Ministers have managed to waste 
the time of the House very much 
against the will of the majority on 
both sides. We really do not know 
what to liken the condition of the 
Legislature at this moment, un- 
less it be to the state of Paris 
when the Commune was there in 
its glory. Not at any time in 
point of numbers did the Com- 
munists in the ~French capital 
amount to one tenth of the popula- 
tion ; yet by sheer audacity they 
took the lead, and by boldness they 
kept it. Just soit is in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gladstone has 
such a majority at his back as has 
not supported an English Minister 
since the days of Pitt; yet he dare 
not use it, except for party pur- 
poses, and those of a kind which 
recommend themselves exclusively 
to that small but resolute séction of 
his followers which fills the benches 
below the gangway. Meanwhile 
his sympathies out of doors seem 
‘to be entirely with persons who 
make no secret of their determina- 
tion to revolutionise society. He 
‘corresponds with Mr. Odger on 
subjects of Imperial policy, as if the 
President of the Democratic Club 
were a power in the State. He is 
‘very tender of Mr. Martin’s feelings 
when that gentleman demands that 
Treland shall be liberated from her 
connection with England, and pro- 
fesses his readiness to let Ireland 
herself choose between his views and 
those of the honorable member for 
Westmeath. Will he repeat his 
challenge now ? We know not. The 
recent election of Mr. Smythe to be 
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Mr. Martin’s colleague under the aus. 
pices of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of the diocese, and on the nomina- 
tion by a priest, pretty well decides 
two points—first, that Mr. Gladstone 
has made no advance whatever to 
conciliate Ireland by his policy; 
and, next, that great troubles are in 
store for him and for us in conse- 
quence of that policy. There needs 
but the passing of the Ballot Bill to | 
sweep away whatever of loyalty to 
the Constitution is still professed 
in that unhappy country, and to 
send up to the Imperial Parliament 
at least a hundred men, pledged to 
let no measure—whether it be good 
or evil—pass, till the legislative 
Union shall have been dissolved. 
Meanwhile there is rising up in 
our midst a power, of which it is 
the height of folly to speak as if 
there were nothing formidable about 
it—nothing, at all events, which 
could call for immediate action on 
the part of the Executive. The In- 
ternationale, which six months ago 
had its headquarters in Paris, has 
either transferred them or is about 
to do so, to London. Its mani- 
festoes indicate no diminution of 
confidence in the ultimate success of 
its plans. Into its hands, trades- 
unions, democratic clubs, working 
men’s associations, and a thousand 
societies besides, are playing. Nor 
are there wanting those above the 
condition of working men who give 
to it their countenance—sometimes 
as it would appear, without being 
aware of the issues to which they 
are contributing» A better fellow 
than Tom Hughes, a more genial, 
kindly Tom Brown the schoolboy, 
never breathed. He would not 
injure a fly ; he would benefit 
the entire race—not human only, 
but animal—if he could. Yet Tom 
Hughes is doing more, by his ex- 
travagant flattery, to spoil the work- 
ing man, and throw him into the 
arms of the Internationale, than he 
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js aware of. As to Professors Faw- 
cett and Beesley, if they be not 
already members of that great cos- 
mopolitan club, there can be little 
doubt that, when the proper time 
comes, they will be constrained to 
place themselves at the head of 
it Now this, and much more, 
either is known or ought to be 
known to the Government, and they 
take no step to counteract it. On 
the contrary, they seem to hold 
office for no other purpose than so 
to disturb and confuse men’s ideas 
of what is politically right and 
politically wrong, that when the 
crisis comes everything will go by 
the board, because nobody will 
rightly understand where he is, or 
what is expected of him. 

It remains to be seen how the 
Lords will act when the Army 
Organisation Bill and the Ballot 
Bill reach them. If the policy 
attributed to Ministers while we 
write turns out to be a fact, the 
Lords will, we trust, dare every- 
thing rather than yield to it. To 
hang up the Army Bill till the 
Ballot Bill gets through, and then, 
and not till then, to fling it to the 
Lords, will be such an outrage as 
never before was offered - to that 
branch of the Legislature. The Lords 
must answer it by summarily re- 
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jecting both measures. There will 
be the risk of a collision attendant 
on this course, no doubt. But un- 
less some means can be found of 
stemming the tide of democracy, such 
collision must come, sooner or later ; 
and the sooner, perhaps, the better. 
For our belief is that the country, 
disgusted and disappointed with the 
results of the present session, will 
support the Lords now; whereas, if 
the Government prevail, especially 
in the matter of the Ballot, the 
results may be different. On the 
whole, then, it appears to us that, 
great as the perils are by which 
we are surrounded — mischievous 
as the effects of recent legislation 
are seen to be—the case of the con- 
stitutional monarchy is by no means 
desperate. The country is not in 
accord with the acts of the House of 
Commons; the House of Commons 
is not at heart with the Government ; 
the Government is at sixes and sevens 
with itself; Mr. Gladstone is totally 
incapable of ruling men. Let the 
Lords do their duty, and a reaction 
may take place which shall give us 
new leaders, and carry us, under 
their guidance, in triumph over the 
many difficulties with which the 
perverseness of some of its old lead- 
ers, and the grievous mistakes of 
others, had beset the national path. 
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A HISTORY OF THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


BY A RESIDENT. 


THE causes which brought about 
the revolution of the 18th March, 
and which enabled the Commune 
to remain master of Paris during 
sixty-six days, were of two distinct 
kinds; they were partly moral, 
partly material. Socialism, stimu- 
lated by the teaching of the Inter- 
nationale, prepared the outbreak; 
the military organisation and accu- 
mulation of arms and stores which 
resulted from the Prussian siege, 
supplied means of action, without 
which that outbreak would probably 
have failed. The so-called Socialist 
party, which was composed of vari- 
ous and even hostile elements—of 
the relics of the insurgents of June 
1848, of the agitators of 1851 who 
had returned from exile, of work- 
men who would not work, and, lat- 
terly, of the active agents of the 
Internationale—began to show its 
head once more during the later years 
of the Empire; several of its mem- 
bers, whose names have recently 
become well known — Delescluze, 
Vermorel, Jules Vallés, Cluseret, 
and others —were then arrested. 
The moment was not favourable for 
action, but the movement continued 
in the dark; and it silently attained 
a strength and a development which 
enabled its leaders to seize the first 
opportunity that offered itself for 
an insurrection. The Internationale, 
which dates from the London Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1862, did not 
manifest at its origin the tendencies 
which it has gradually avowed; and 
it is only during the last three 
years that it has actively joined the 
revolutionary party in Paris. Its 
first object, copied from the English 
trades-unions, was, to a certain ex- 
tent, legitimate and respectable : it 


was to prevent needless competition 
between workmen, to regulate the 
conditions of strikes, and to general- 
ise their action in Europe, and to . 
seek all practicable and legal means 
of improving the condition of the 
labouring classes, especially in their 
relations towards their employers, 
But at the meeting held at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall on 28th September 1864, 
the character of the association 
received a different definition : its 
intention of attaining political re- 
sults was then indicated unmistak- 
ably, though with some vagueness; 
and it was distinctly confirmed at 
the Lausanne conference in 1866. 
The French branch of the society 
was attacked by the Government, 
for the second time, in 1868, on the 
charge of illegal meetings. It was 
on that occasion that France first 
heard the names of Assi, Varlin, 
Malon, Johannard, Pindy, Com- 
bault, Arrial, Langevin, Theisz, 
Frankel, and Duval,—all workmen, 
all members of the Internationale, 
and all of whom afterwards sat i 
the Commune of Paris. . 

By degrees the Internationale, 
growing in power, in numbers, and 
in money, ventured to throw off the 
mask which it had assumed at its 
origin. It continued to pursue the 
economical questions which had ap- 
peared at first to 8e its sole end and 
object; but it began to publicly ad- 
vocate the suppression of religion, of 
marriage, and of property, and to 
show itself in its real character of 
an institution which intends to re- 
volutionise the world. M. Jules 
Favre describes it, in his letter of 
the 6th June 1871, to the French 
diplomatic agents, to be a “society 
of war and hatred ; its base is athe- 
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ism and Communism ; its object, the 
destruction of capital, and the anni- 
hilation of those who possess it; 
its means of action, the brute force 
of the majority, which will crush 
all who resist it.” This definition 
cannot be considered to be exagger- 
ated, for it is in rigorous conformity 
with the statement published in 
1869 by the directing committee of 
the Internationale in London, which 
tells us * that “‘ the alliance declares 
itself atheist; it demands the aboli- 
tion of religion, the substitution of 
science for faith, of human justice 
for divine justice, the suppression of 
marriage.” Elsewhere they say, 
“We call for the direct legislation 
of the people by the people, the 
abolition of inheritance, the consti- 
tution of land as collective pro- 
perty.” 

These are the principles which, 
for several years, even before the 
Internationale intervened, have been 
secretly but widely circulated in 
Paris, amongst eager listeners agi- 
tated by a vague longing for material 
satisfactions, by undefined aspira- 
tions after an amelioration of their 
condition. Latterly, these feelings, 
perfectly honest and natural in them- 
selves, have avowedly taken the 
form of a wish to possess without 
earning, to use without acquiring, 
to enjoy without labouring. A bit- 
ter jealousy of every one above 
them, an unreasoning instinctive 
hatred of “the rich,” an unpardoning 
animosity against religion because 
it teaches the uncomplaining accept- 
ance of poverty and trial, were the 
natural consequences of these dis- 
orderly desires; the lust for jowis- 
sances became an absorbing passion 
amongst a considerable part of the 
lower classes, including also a good 
many intelligent and relatively well- 
educated workmen. The chiefs of 
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the Parisian groups, though they 
quarrelled amongst themselves, 
agreed in fostering this diseased 
state of mind, and led their deluded 
adherents to believe that the satis- 
faction of their aspirations would 
result from the establishment of 
Communism by force. 

So long as the Empire lasted, an 
explosion was scarcely possible; the 
Government was strong and abso- 
lute, apparently at least; and a rising 
would have seemed to present small 
chances of success. ut the very 
day after the proclamation of the 
Republic of the 4th September, 
““committees of vigilance” were 
established by the Reds in the fau- 
bourgs ; public meetings were held, 
clubs were instituted, sections of 
the Internationale were founded in 
all the quarters of Paris, and every 
night the most violent speeches were 
made to excited audiences, promis- 
ing “the triumph of the workmen,” 
“the ruin of the bourgeois,” and 
the suppression of ‘ Infamous capi- 
tal.” The word “ Commune” made 
its first real appearance at these 
meetings. 

On the 31st October, when the 
news of the fall of Metz reached 
Paris, the leaders of some of the 
branches of the party imagined that 
the reaction against the Government 
which that news provoked would 
offer them the opportunity for which 
they were waiting; so, regardless of 
all other considerations than their 
own ambition, forgetting that Paris 
was defending itself against 200,000 
Germans, they attacked the Hotel 
de Ville, crying “‘ Vive la Commune!” 
Several ministers were arrested by 
them; but the attempt was prema- 
ture and incomplete,—the popula- 
tion would not follow, several rival 
chiefs would not unite; and next day 
order was restored, the Government 





* As these quotations are translated from the French, the wording may not be 
dentical with the original English, 
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committing the incredible folly of 
immediately releasing allits prisoners. 

On the 22d January another simi- 
lar attempt was made; but though 
the details differed, the result was 
the same—the insurrection was once 
more beaten. 

The capitulation of Paris pro- 
duced an entire change in the tem-™ 
per and even in the composition of 
the population. An immense num- 
ber of persons, belonging mainly to 
the middle and upper classes, went 
away to join their absent families, or 
for rest after the siege. Those that 
remained were humiliated, discon- 
tented, and weary: the common 
bond of national defence which had 
held them together for five months 
was suddenly broken; no cohesion, 
no energy remained. But if the 
Conservatives were exhausted and 
indifferent, the Communists were as 
resolute as ever; and this time they 
appear to have sunk their animosi- 
ties, and to have united for their 
common object. 

The elections of the 8th February, 
when they may be said to have 
carried two-thirds of the candidates, 
supplied clear evidence of their 
unity and strength, and of the weak- 
ness and disorder of their opponents. 
The Government was powerless and 
discredited; and it is probable that 
the presence of the Prussians in the 
forts alone prevented the insurrec- 
tion from breaking out at once. 
All remained tolerably quiet until 
the end of February: there was un- 
certainty in the air, and much doubt 
about the future; but those feelings 
were but natural after a national dis- 
aster, and it cannot be said that 
any one really foresaw or even feared 
the events which have happened 
since. 

On the afternoon of the 26th Feb- 
ruary, a party of National Guards of 
the 183d battalion seized twenty- 
seven cannon in the artillery-park 
at the Place Wagram, and dragged 
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them away with their own hands 
to the Place des Vosges, in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. That wag 
the first public act of the promoters 
of the Commune; its real history 
dates from that day. During the 
24th and 25th, manifestations had 
taken place at the Bastille in honour 
of the anniversary of the Revolution 
of 1848: the Guards of the Belle. 
ville, Menilmortant, La Chapelle, 
and Montrouge battalions sent de- 
putations to the column, laid wreaths 
of immortelles upon its pediment, 
and tied a red flag (the first that 
was seen) to the hand of the gilt 
statue which surmounts it. The 
movement was, however, supposed to 
be an overflow of idle rage provoked 
by the imminence of the entry of 
the Prussians into Paris, rather than 
a commencement of revolution. The 
murder of the sergent de ville who 
was thrown into the river was attri- 
buted to a diseased fury ; and during 
the eight days which intervened be- 
tween the 26th of February and 
the 6th of March, the police reports 
made to the headquarters of General 
Vinoy, who commanded in Paris, 
persistently described the rioting as 
being ‘‘ patriotic, not political.” This 
view of the matter was confirmed by 
the march to the Arc de Triomphe, 
on the night of the 26th, of some 
15,000 National Guards, who de 
clared that they would forcibly op- 
pose the entrance of the Prussians, 
who, fortunately for these volun- 
teers, did not come in till the Ist 
of March, instead of appearing on 
the morning of 27th February, 
as was expected. Any attempt to 
suppress these acts would certainly 
have been impolitic in the state of 
excitement into which the entire 
population had been thrown by 
the news that the Germans were 
really to occupy the Champs Elysées, 
especially as the whole movement 
was attributed to a purely anti- 
Prussian feeling. The cannon taken 
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from the different parks were said 
to be simply put in safety out of 
German reach; and, furthermore, 
even if there had been any recog- 
nised reason to interfere, General 
Vinoy possessed no means of effec- 
tive action, for he had only 12,000 
men under his command ; and it was 
suspected, as was afterwards too well 
proved, that many of them were 
affiliated to the Belleville party, and 
would not serve against the people. 
For these various reasons no attempt 
was made to crush the movement; 
it was left to itself, in the hope that 
it was unimportant, that it implied 
no renewal of the risings of 31st 
October and 22d January, and that 
it would die out after the departure 
of the Prussians. General Vinoy 


contented himself with issuing a 
proclamation to the National Guard, 
complaining that the rappel had 
been beaten without his orders, and 
confiding the keeping of the city to 
the well-intentioned battalions. 

The Prussians came and went; 


the Bellevillists, as they were then 
called, left them alone; but after 
their departure matters continued 
exactly as they were before. In- 
stead of giving back the cannon, 
“the people on the hill” went on 
seizing others wherever they could 
find them ; and it began to be sus- 
pected that the patriotic excuse 
of saving them from the common 
enemy concealed some less reason- 
able intention. Forty guns and six 
mitrailleuses were in position on 
Montmartre, all turned towards 
Paris; they were defended by a 
barricade and by numerous sentries : 
what did all that mean? Still the 
general notion was that it would 
blow over without a difficulty ; and 
the necessary symptoms of coming 
trouble—the resignation, as deputies 
of Paris, of Rochefort, Panc, Malon, 
Tridon, and Felix Pyat, the pillage 
of ammunition in the Government 
stores, the public revelation of the 
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existence of a Central Committee of 
the National Guard at Montmartre, 
and the rumours which began to 
circulate in the provinces that a 
revolution was on the point of break- 
ing out in Paris—were not regarded 
as being really serious. The Gov- 
ernment, however, grew uneasy ; a 
man of energy, General d’Aurelles 
de Paladines, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the National 
Guard ; and his first act, on the 9th 
March, was to publish a declaration 
that he would “repress with energy 
everything that might disturb the 
tranquillity of the city.” But at a 
meeting which.took place on the 
same day between him and some 
fifty commanders of battalions of 
the north-eastern arrondissements, 
several of the latter claimed the 
nomination by election of all the 
officers of the National Guard; and 
at the same moment the pickets in 
charge of the stolen cannon abso- 
lutely refused either to give them 
up or to cease their watch over 
them, as they were ordered to do 
by General d’Aurelles. These were 
distinct evidences of the action of 
the mysterious Central Committee, 
and of the mastery which it had 
acquired over a large number of 
battalions, 

Meanwhile the Government had 
taken all the measures in its power 
to reinforce the garrison, which was 
carried in a few days up to 30,000 . 
men; but even this fact, significant 
as it was, did not rouse the people 
of Paris to any sense of danger; 
they were too worn-out and too ill- 
tempered to think of anything but 
their personal woes. Yet it became 
more evident from day to day that 
an absolute power, in opposition to 
the Government, was organised at 
Montmartre ; the guards themselves 
began to speak out openly about it, 
declaring that they obeyed their 
Committee and not the Government, 
and that they never would give up 
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the cannon—whose number had 
risen to 417—until every Prussian 
was out of France, and until the 
Republic was definitely founded to 
their satisfaction. In addition to 
these abstract conditions, they also 
required that their pay of thirty 
sous a-day should be secured to 
them until employment could be 
successively provided for them all, 
and that General d’Aurelles should 
be immediately replaced by a chief 
chosen by themselves. The two 
latter points were distinctly stated 
in a letter addressed to the Minister 
of the Interior on the 9th of March 
by M. Courtez, delegate of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The next day the Committee fol- 
lowed up its declaration by a procla- 
mation claiming that the Republic 
should be placed upon universal 
suffrage, that the officers of the 
National Guard be chosen by their 
men, and that all military authority 
be declared subordinate to the civil 
power of the municipality of Paris 
(the word Commune was not yet 
officially put forward). General 
Vinoy answered this by an impoli- 
tic decree, suspending six of the 
most violent Red newspapers. But 
though these signs of approaching 
action on both sides were distinct 
enough to have struck the most 
careless observer, the expectation of 
a pacific solution continued to be 
. general: no idea that a revolution 
was approaching existed seriously 
amongst the public, and “the ques- 
tion of the cannon,” as it was half- 
contemptuously denominated, did 
not occupy any special place in 
ordinary conversation. Down to 
the 17th it was generally believed 
that the difficulty was disappearing ; 
but the Government was sufficiently 
well informed of the real intentions 
of the Central Committee to have 
recognised the necessity of recover- 
ing the guns by force, and it silent- 
ly prepared measures for the opera- 
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tion ; the first of them which be 
came public being the nomination, 
on the 16th, of General Valentin, 
formerly colonel of the Municipal 
Guard, to the post of Prefect of 
Police. The Central Committee, 
on the other hand, though still 
surrounded by an almost impene- 
trable veil of mystery, was evidently 
supplied with money, was blindly 
obeyed by a considerable number 
of battalions, and was clearly deter- 
mined to hold its ground by force, 
if possible. 

On the evening of the 17th a 
council of war was held, at which 
the details of an attack on Mont- 
martre were discussed and settled; 
but no commotion existed amongst 
the public, and the newspapers 
which appeared on the morning of 
the 18th were perfectly calm, and in- 
dicated no possibility of difficulties, 
At 4 a.m. on that day, before dawn, 
troops were massed at all the stra- 
tegical points below the heights 
of Montmartre, Belleville, and the 
Buttes Chaumont; they marched 
up the hill, disarmed a few sentries, 
took'a few cannon, and all seemeé 
to be going well, when the 88th 
Regiment suddenly turned up the 
butts of its muskets and joined the 
National Guard. Battalions rapidly 
assembled ; the cannon were snatch- 
ed from the artillerymen who were 
driving them away; General Le 
eomte, abandoned by his men, was 
made prisoner ; the troops were fired 
at by the Guards, and began to 
disarm on all sides ; and, finally, the 
order to retreat was given. Gene- 
ral Clement Thomas, an old repub- 
lican, who had commanded the 
National Guard throughout the 
siege, was recognised in plain clothes 
and assailed by the mob, and the 
whole attempt broke hopelessly down. 
The evidence as to the details of this 
disaster is rather conflicting, but:it 
seems to be certain that the troops 
were badly commanded, and that 
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the whole operation was conducted 
in the most disorderly and insuffi- 
cient manner. It cannot, however, 
be doubted that the immediate cause 
of its failure was the desertion of 
the men of the 88th, whose example 
was followed by many soldiers of 
other regiments on the ground. To- 
wards noon the Guards began to 
erect barricades all round Mont- 
martre, and as evening came on 
they went down to the Place Ven- 
déme, and occupied the offices of 
the Gommander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard and of the army of 
Paris. At 5.30 Generals Lecomte and 
Clement Thomas were murdered at 
Montmartre, in the Rue des Rosiers, 
the very street in which the Central 
Committee were sitting; and at 6 
General Chanzy was arrested on the 
arrival of the train from Tours. 
Soon after dark the H6tel de Ville 
was taken without resistance, Gene- 
ral Vinoy having withdrawn his 
forces to the Faubourg St. Germain. 

On the morning of the 19th the 
Government abandoned Paris, and 
the Central Committee became mas- 
ter of the capital. Its first acts 
were to issue proclamations, to put 
up the red flag everywhere, and to 
announce the immediate election of 
a Commune, into whose hands the 
Committee promised to resign its 
functions as temporary governor of 
Paris. 

As the news of these events got 
out, it was received with a sort of 
stupid astonishment, but certainly 
with more indifference than regret. 
No one was prepared for such an 
insurrection, no one recognised its 
causes or foresaw its consequences. 
But there were motives at work 
which disposed a considerable part 
of the population to imagine that 
the constitution of a new Govern- 
ment, whatever its form, might 
serve their personal interests, and 
which, consequently, led them to 
regard its establishment without 
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much hostility. The labouring 
classes, even those who had taken 
no part in the movement, were all 
anxious to retain their pay as Na- 
tional Guards; many of them had 
no other means of subsistence : their 
sympathy was therefore naturally 
given to any arrangement which 
seemed to assure the continuation 
of the thirty sous. The small 
traders and manufacturers, who are 
so numerous in Paris, and a large 
number of persons in the lower 
middle class, were profoundly 
irritated against the Government 
for ordering that the acceptances 
which had been held over during 
the siege, amounting in all to about 
fifty millions sterling, should be 
made payable immediately. As 
cheques are scarcely used in France, 
where they are virtually replaced, 
even for the smallest sums, by bills 
at ninety days, this measure affected 
the whole trading population, which 
had spent most of its savings dur- 
ing the siege, was very nearly ruined, 
and was, for the most part, quite 
unable to meet its debts. All these 
people hoped that a Communal 
Administration — though very few 
of them knew what that meant— 
would enact gentler measures on 
the question, and would give them 
time to meet their liabilities, so as 
to enable them to work round, The 
rent difficulty was another cause of 
discontent against Versailles. No 
one had paid his landlord since 
July; and every one owed three 
quarters, which scarcely any one 
was in a position to pay. The 
Chamber had enacted a law on the 
subject which had given universal 
dissatisfaction, because it afforded no 
real relief to insolvent lodgers; so 
here again the Commune was looked 
toas asaviour. The number of per- 
sons influenced by these three mo- 
tives of personal interest was enor- 
mous—it must have included at 
least two-thirds of the population. 
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The apathetic attitude, on the 18th 
March, of what are called the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Paris, may 
safely be attributed to lassitude and 
moral exhaustion amongst the upper 
classes, and to considerations of pos- 
sible pocket advantage on the three 
questions of rent, acceptances, and 
thirty sous a-day, in the trading and 
working districts. 

But though these motives were 
very generally felt, and exercised a 
fatal influence on the disposition 
of so large a number of persons, 
they were far from being universal. 
Several battalions of Guards, be- 
longing mainly to the western quar- 
ters of Paris, were ready to resist 
the insurrection, and a body of 
about 20,000 of them united for 
the purpose. They held for many 
days the Bank, the Bourse, the 
Grand Hotel, the Gare St. Lazare, and 
other important points. They sent 
a deputation to M. Thiers at Ver- 
sailles to tell him that they were 
prepared to fight against the Reds, 
as they had already done in October 
and January, and to ask for officers 
and ammunition. But M. Thiers 
declared his indbility to aid them ; 
recommended them to send away 
their families from Paris; and to 
their final proposition, to hold the 
ground round the Arc de Triomphe 
as the key to Paris from the Ver- 
sailles side, replied that they had 
better all come to Versailles to de- 
fend the Assembly. The deputation 
returned thoroughly discouraged, 
but still cherished the hope that 
Admiral Saisset, who had been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard on the 20th (in 
place of General d’Aurelles), on the 
joint nomination of the Government 
and the Mayors, would organise 
* them in such a way as to constitute 
a balance to the power of the Cen- 
tral Committee. This hope grew 
stronger on the 22d, when the Com- 
mittee, which seemed to be some- 
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what hesitating in its action, post- 
poned the elections to the Commune 
until Friday the 26th. A procla- 
mation issued by Admiral Saisset 
developed that hope still more, be- 
cause it appeared to indicate that 
the Government was disposed to 
make concessions. He promised in 
its name— 

1. The complete recognition of 
municipal liberties. ' 

2. The election of all officers of 
the National Guard, including the 
Commander-in-Chief. - 

3. Modifications of the law con- 
cerning the payment of accept- 
ances. 

4, A law on house-rents favour- 
able to all tenants up to £48 a- 
year. 

It might have been expected that 
this announcement would do some 
good, as showing that an arrange- 
ment was not impossible; but its 
sole effect was to induce the belief 
amongst the Communists that the 
Government was frightened, and was 
going to yield, and, consequently, 
to provoke still further demands 
on their side. 

On the 22d took place the mas- 
sacre in the Rue de la Paix; but not- 
withstanding that odious act, the 
Admiral continued negotiations with 
the Commune; and on the afternoon 
of the 25th he thought himself so 
certain of a successful settlement, 
that in order to prove his own sin- 
cerity he disbanded the battalions 
under his orders, and sent his men to 
their homes, to their deep disgust 
and humiliation. The moment this 
was known, the Commune ceased all 
attempts to come to terms, and as- 
serted itself as sole master of Paris: 
no kind of opposition to its author- 
ity existed any longer. 

The attitude of the Government 
throughout the week, from the 18th 
to the 25th of March, was feeble 
and fluctuating; it committed the 
double error of refusing the support 
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of the well-intentioned battalions, 
and of negotiating with the Central 
Committee. It is true that its own 
position at Versailles was dangerous, 
and that its main preoccupation was 
at first to insure its own safety and 
that of the Chamber; but, by the 
95th, 40,000 men were assembled 
at Versailles, with 520 cannon and 
mitrailleuses; and it would really 
seem that on that day, at the very 
moment when Admiral Saisset volun- 
tarily broke up the battalions of the 
party of order, M. Thiers was ina 
position to stem the torrent instead 
of yielding to it. Up to that date 
the whole policy of the Government 
towards Paris had been imprudent 
and weak ; it had irritated the popu- 
Jation by harsh enactments on the 
three money questions ; it abandon- 
ed all resistance at the very moment 
when resistance appeared to be most 
hopeful. But from and after the 
25th March its conduct changed ; 
energy and prudence took the place 
of hesitation and provocation, and 
though the harm done could not be 
repaired, no more errors were com- 
mitted. 

While Versailles was negotiating 
with Paris, and was collecting troops 
from all parts of France, the Central 
Committee had organised a military 
Government; it had seized the forts 
on the left bank of the Seine, and 
had rapidly constituted an army. 


Here came into play the material, 


elements alluded to in the first para- 
graph of this article. The Prussian 
siege had converted the Parisians 
into soldiers, and the whole city 
into a gigantic citadel, where every 
kind of arrths and military stores had 
been accumulated in enormous quan- 
tities. Nearly 2000 cannon still 
remained inside the walls, and the 
insurgents found themselves possess- 
ed of the whole matériel which had 
served against the Germans. For 
the first time in history a rebellion 
was in possession of 250 battalions, 
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of arms and ammunition in vast 
quantities, and of a strong fortress. 
All this was ready to their hands; 
they had but to take it : without it 
their success could have lasted but 
a few days ; with it, they were ena- 
bled to hold out for two months 
against 150,000 men. Previous in- 
surrections had only involved small- 
arm fighting behind barricades; in 
this case the rebels had cannon be- 
hind regular fortifications; and if 
they had been able to seize Mont 
Valerien, it is possible that the siege 
would have lasted for months. Most 
fortunately, that almost impregnable 
position, the key to Paris, was in 
the hands of honest troops, com- 
manded by a brave and honest man. 
Versailles retained it. 

The election of the 94 members 
of the Commune took place on 26th 
March, without disorder; but as 9 
of the chosen deputies were either 
out of Paris or were elected in two 
arrondissements, only 85 were really 
at their post ; 22 of these successively 
resigned, and one (Flourens) was 
killed, leaving 62 original members. 
Supplementary elections were held 
on 16th April, to fill up the vacan- 
cies, but only 17 additional mem- 
bers took their seats, giving a total 
of 79. At the first election, on 26th 
March, about one-third of the elec- 
tors voted; at the second occasion, 
on 16th April, not one-eighth of 
them appeared at the polling-places. 
The Commune cannot therefore be 
said to have really represented Paris ; 
it was, after all, only the expression 
of the feelings of a minority. 

The first sitting of the Commune 
took place at the Hotel de Ville on 
the 29th March, or, as the letters 
of committee expressed it, the 8th 
Germinal, year 79. It was. then 
decreed that every citizen was bound 
to serve in the National Guard, and 
that the three-quarters’ rent due 
should not be paid at all. These 
were the first two acts of the 
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Commune, and they indicated with 
singular precision the whole charac- 
ter of its future policy, which was 
to force every one to fight, whether 
they liked it or not; and simul- 
taneously to encourage and reward 
its adherents by pecuniary advan- 
tages. The obligation imposed on 
every man between the ages of nine- 
teen and forty to immediately join 
his battalion, the closing of the gates 
to prevent the escape of unwilling 
soldiers, the search for réfractaires 
at all hours of the day and night, 
the seizure of men in the streets, 
the violent incorporation of all such 
prisoners in the army, were realisa- 
tions of the first object. The adop- 
tion by the Commune of the families 
of all “victims of the royalists ;” 
the decree allowing three years from 
the 15th July for the payment by 
quarterly instalments of all out- 
standing acceptances; the promise 
of pensions to the widows, child- 
ren, and parents of men killed in 
action ; the augmentation of the pay 
of the National Guard to fifty sous 
a-day ; the law ordering the seizure 
of all manufactories whose proprie- 
tors had left Paris, and their consti- 
tution as the collective property of 
the workmen employed in them ; the 
gratuitous restitution of every article 
pawned at the Mont de Piété for a 
sum not exceeding twenty francs ; 
the payment of a daily money allow- 
ance “to all the wives of National 
Guards, legitimate or not ;” the no- 
mination of these same ‘“ wives” to 
all the posts of sick-nurses in the 
hospitals with a pay of two shillings 
a-day,—all these measures were 
‘adopted in furtherance of the second 
object. The first two decrees of 
29th March were types of those 
which followed, and, putting aside 
all ‘considerations of justice and 
legality, it must be owned that the 
Commune showed a most intelligent 
appreciation of the character of its 
soldiers, and dexterously employed 
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the means best adapted to obtain 
and preserve their allegiance. 

If, however, the Commune shoyw- 
ed, in the measures which affected 
its military organisation, a certain 
amount of skill and of knowledge of 
human nature, it manifested utter 
incompetence in the conception and 
application of its political and social 
acts. Its various promoters had 
been preparing themselves for some ° 
years for an opportunity of realising 
their theories; it might therefore 
have been expected that, directly 
they acquired power, they would 
bring out a collection of previously- 
drafted laws enforcing the immediate 
adoption of Communist and Socialist 
solutions of all the more important 
questions. But nothing of the kind 
took place. They hesitated; they 
were notready. The famous schemes 
which were to regenerate the world 
were not elucubrated ; and further- 
more, as might have been expected, 
the members of the Commune quarrel- 
led so bitterly amongst themselves, 
that even if any of them had matur- 
ed a plan, their colleagues would 
have opposedit. They were four days 
in office before they even declared 
the separation of Church and State, 
and the suppression of the salaries 
of the clergy ; one would have sup- 
posed, however, that no difference 
of opinion could have existed be- 
tween them on such a point as that, 
and that it would have received 
their attention at their very first 
sitting. No attempt was ever made 
to define the real views and projects 
of the party on the great questions 
of labour and capital, interest on 
money, “the equivalenee of func- 
tions” (a Communist term implying 
that no man’s labour ought to be 
remunerated at a higher rate than 
that of any other man, whatever be 
the difference of capacity or pro- 
duction), the existence of property, 
marriage, the right to believe in 
God, and all the other economical, 
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social, and religious questions which 
the Internationale has publicly rais- 
ed. The Commune has come and 
gone without even attempting to 
suggest solutions on any one of 
these matters; it has destroyed, but 
it has not created—it has not even 
innovated; it has not given one in- 
dication of its ideas, or one example 
of its remedies, for the evils which 
it professes to be able to cure: it 
suppressed the Mont de Piété, but 
frankly owned that it did not 
know what to put in its place, 
though on a subject of such direct 
interest and importance to the 
working classes, a project of some 
kind, realisable or not, might fairly 
have been expected from it. The 
Commune produced absolutely no- 
thing; it announced itself as a new 
birth for all mankind, as the guide 
of suffering humanity, as the saviour 
of the poor; but in all its proclama- 
tions and publications, which cer- 
{ainly have been numerous enough, 
it is impossible to find a trace of one 


true thought, and still less of any 
serious practical scheme for the im- 
provement of the condition of men. 
It was not till the 19th of April that 
it decided to issue its programme 


under the name of a “ Declaration 
to the French People.” This docu- 
ment is couched in such vague lan- 
guage that parts of it are difficult 
or impossible to understand ; but as 
it is the only general statement of 
its views which the Commune gave, 
it may be taken as the official ex- 
pression of its objects and tenden- 
cies, and therefore merits examina- 
tion, notwithstanding its obscurity 
of form, and the total absence of all 
conclusions in it. After a pompous 
exordium, accusing the Versailles 
Government of “‘ treason and crime,” 
it goes on to say that ‘it is the duty 
of the Commune to affirm and de- 
termine the aspirations and the 
wishes of the population of Paris, 
to precisely indicate the character of 
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the movement of the 18th of March, 
which is misunderstood, ignored, 
and calumniated by the politicians 
of Versailles. Once more is Paris 
labouring and suffering for the whole 
of France, whose intellectual, moral, 
administrative, and economical re- 
generation, whose glory and _pros- 
perity, Paris is preparing by its com- 
bats and sacrifices. What does 
Paris ask? The recognition and 
the consolidation of the Republic— 
the one form of government which 
is compatible with the rights of the 
people, and with the regular and 
free development of society. The 
absolute autonomy of the Com- 
mune extends to all the localities 
of France, assuring to every one the 
integrality of his rights and the 
full exercise of his faculties, and his 
aptitudes as a man, as a citizen, and 
as a labourer.” Now what does this 
latter phrase exactly mean? If we 
are to judge by results, “the full 
exercise of the aptitudes” of the 
Commune signifies assassination and 
incendiarism ; but as it may be sup- 
posed that the words were intended 
to bear a different interpretation, it 
is to be regretted that they should 
be utterly incomprehensible to an 
un-Communal mind. 

“The rights inherent to the Com- 
mune” are described to be “the 
vote of the Communal budget; the 
fixing of taxes; the direction of all 
local management; the organisation 
of justice, police, and education; 
the choice, by election or competi- 
tive examination, of all magistrates 
and functionaries; the absolute 
guarantee of individual liberty, of 
liberty of conscience, of liberty of 
labour.” Here again we have a 
phrase which, vague in itself, be- 
comes altogether unintelligible when 
the context of surrounding facts is 
taken into account. What is the 
meaning of ‘individual liberty” 
and of “liberty of conscience” in 
the mouths of men who, when this 
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declaration was published, had ar- 
rested the Archbishop of Paris, and 
a hundred other “hostages,” had 
broken into and robbed a large 
number of houses and churches, and 
had declared in their individual 
names, though not in their corpor- 
ate capacity, that no one should be 
allowed to have any religious faith 

at all? Further on we read that 
“Paris will introduce as it may 
think fit the administrative and 
economical reforms which its popu- 
lation requires, will create institu- 
tions for the development and pro- 
pagation of instruction, production, 

exchange, and credit; will universal-° 
ise power and property according to 

the necessities of the moment, the 

wish of the parties interested, and 

the teaching supplied by experience.” 

Now if this sentence means any- 

thing at all (which may be doubted), 

it can only be understood to be a 

frank confession of ignorance and 

incapacity; in other and clearer 
words, it says, ‘‘we mean to do a 
vast deal, only we don’t know what, 

and we don’t know how.” This in- 

terpretation seems to be confirmed 

by another clause, which says, ‘‘ The 

Communal revolution inaugurates a 

new era of experimental, positive, 

and scientific politics,” but which, 

unfortunately, gives no explanation 

of what such politics may be, and 

leaves the reader again suppose 

that the authors of the declaration 

knew no more about it than he does 

himself. The document winds up 

by an appeal to France to intervene 

in favour of the Commune. 

Every one who had at all follow- 
ed the more recent proceedings of the 
Internationale, had read Socialist 
publications, or had talked with any 
of the leaders of the Red party, was 
convinced beforehand that the whole 
nature of the movement was sub- 
versive, and not substitutive ; that it 
would upset and destroy existing 
institutions, but would be incapable 
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of replacing them by any others, 
But no one could have supposed 
that the whole school was so utterly 
empty and uninventive as it has 
turned out to be; no one who had 
at all watched its efforts would have 
inclined to admit that its chosen 
representatives could not even com- 
pose a programme of their intended 
action. And yet, when we exa- 
mine these hollow, pretentious © 
phrases, what meaning is there in 
them? Here are half-a-dozen of 
them, all worded so as to studiously 
evade and avoid everything ap- 
proaching to a clear explanation or 
a practical result. There is but 
one deduction possible, a deduction 
which agrees with our instincts and 
our prejudices, but which has the 
merit of being based on evidence, 
and not on mere impression: it is, 
that the whole system represented 
by these agitators is a sham anda 
delusion ; that it contains no answer 
to the questions which they have 
raised, no solution of the problems 
which they have evoked. These ques- 
tions and these problems are real. The 
situation of the working classes, the 
relations between capital and labour, . 
the rights of the prolétariat and its 
aspirations after a better lot in life, 
may well preoccupy all Govern- 
ments, for, grave as those subjects 
are already, they will evidently be- 
come still more so in the future. 
But the difficulties which they pre- 
sent have been in no way dealt with 
by the Commune of Paris; its ac- 
tion has been neither practical nor 
philosophical; it has been null and 
void. Forced by. the necessities of 
its situation to give some sort of 
indication of its views, it has taken 
refuge in meaningless phrases, of 
which the sole consequence was to 
stimulate the discontent of its gd- 
herents, without the faintest indica- 
tion of a remedy for their discon- 
tent. After nine years of existence, 
after associating nearly three mil- 
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lions of men in a common bond 
of union for mutual good, the Inter- 
nationale has had two months of 
power; it has shown itself utterly 
incapable of utilising that power for 
any one of the objects which it pro- 
fessed to pursue; it has not only 
done nothing, but it has suggested 
nothing towards the realisation of 
its theories, and it has ended its 
purposeless reign by a sanguinary 
manifestation of its real object and 


its real means of action—the de-, 


struction of everything above it. 
We have now got the true measure 
of this society; the Commune of 
Paris was its child, born of its ambi- 
tion, nursed by its agents, guided 
by its counsels, aided by its money : 
the Commune and the Internation- 
ale are one ; by the offspring we can 
judge the parent. Both pursue the 
same result, the demolition of so- 
ciety, as it is now constituted, in all 
its elements ; but, as we have just 
seen, without being prepared with 
one single institution to put to the 
test in the room of what they pull 
down. However. valueless and un- 
realisable might have been their 
schemes, they would at all events 
have indicated that these destroy- 
ers meant to attempt a modification 
and remodelling of the conditions 
in which the world at present lives: 
but'no; they have proved that their 
object is to uproot, to burn, and 
to pillage. After so much, talking, 
after so many promises, ei: is a 
miserable result indeed: #0 other 
one could be expected, that is true, 
for in the whole teaching of the In- 
ternationale there is not a sign of 
creative faculties or intentions; but 
it is useful to insist upon the fact, 
so that it may be clearly recognised, 
and that we may know exectly 
where the Internationale wants to 
take us. 
In its military organisation the 
une showed not only some 
skill and knowledge of mankind, 
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but also that special form of energy 
which results from resolute will, and 
from the feeling that it must con- 
quer or die. Every one of its mem- 
bers knew that he was fighting with 
a rope round his neck, and the’ ex- 
asperation which resulted from that 
certainty, contributed in a great de- 
gree to the efficiency of the defence. 
But its effect was necessarily only. 
moral, and it influenced the leaders 
infinitely more than it did their 
troops, most of whom either gave 
no thought to the subject, or consi- 
dered that, if they were beaten, they 
would receive no worse punishment 
than prison. Furthermore, the 
army of the Commune was com- 
posed of such varied and, conflict- 
ing elements that it is impossible to 
pretend that it was actuated by any 
general and uniform opinion. The 
North-Eastern Battalions, who 

the insurrection on the 18th March 
—the men of Belleville and Mont- 
martre--were, for the’ most’ part, 
really bent on instituting what they 
called a ‘Social Republie,”- but, 
as the event has proved, without 
any idea as to what they meant by 
the term. These men were generally 
workmen, but they had. lost. the 


habit of labour during’ the Prussian 


siege, and found it agreeable to be 
paid for soldiering, with a prospect 
of the division of other people’s-pro-: 
perty between them on some future 
day. Still, whatever may have. been 
their precise motives—which are 
very difficult to define, because pro-: 
bably they did not-know them them- 
selves—it must be recognised that 
the majority of them were in earnest ; 
they were pursuing something vague 
and unexpressed; but. they. really, 
were pursuing it, and were ready to 
fight for it. The next class may be 
considered to have been! composed 
of desertera from the. army, thieves 
let out'of. prison, and .a few foreign- 
ers, the scum of. their own country. 
The third and by far the latgest 
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class included the men who joined 
for the sake of the pay (having no 
work and no means of existence), 
and those who were forced to serve 
against their will. In an army made 
up of such heterogeneous materials 
no unity of feeling was possible ; and 
though each member of it shouted 
‘Vive la Commune!” it was with 
an infinite variety’ of shades of 
meaning and earnestness. The total 
number of National Guards enrolled 
is not exactly known yet, but as 
the pay-books have been seized, and 
are now at Versailles, the amount 
will .probably be published soon. 
The Commune pretended that it 
had 172,000 men under arms; but 
no such figure can possibly be ad- 
mitted. No battalions exceeded 
600 men—many of them did not 
contain more than 200; the average 
seemed to be about 300, which for 
the 250 battalions would give 
75,000 in all. The men were well 
clothed, well fed, and generally 
were well armed; but as for the 
greater part, they were hopelessly 
drunk three times a-week: their 
value as soldiers, even ‘behind walls, 
was not considerable. Still there 
were brave men amongst them, and 
with time and discipline they might 
have been worked up into something 


like an army. Like all raw troops, 


they fired wildly, and the quantity 
of bullets they wasted in the air 
exceeds all calculation. In the 
open they were no good at all; on 
the one occasion when they were 
really under fire without any cover 
(it was on the 3d of April, on the 
march to Versailles), they all ran 
from the first shell which fell 
amongst them from Mont Valerien. 
Their artillery, which, as has been 
already said, included nearly 2000 
cannon and mifrailleuses, was gene- 
rally well served; the men pointed 
badly, but they stood steadily to 
their guns under a bombardment 
which must have been at moments 
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extremely severe, judging from the 
noise it made, and frém the destruc. 
tion which it has produced in the 
forts and fortifications. But the 
duration of the resistance is not ex- 
plainable by the number or the 
courage of the men ; it was rendered 
possible solely by the circumstances 
which preceded the proclamation of 
the Commune, and which, for the . 
first time, had drawn together in 
Paris an immense material of war, 
the whole of which was employed 
by the insurrection. With 75,000 
men, strong fortifications, and an 
immense artillery, defence was easy, 
especially as the attacking army 
had to be got together, armed, and 
organised after the 18th March. 
The erection of that army, under 
conditions of the greatest difficulty, 
does the highest honour to M. 
Thiers and the generals who second- 
ed his efforts. 

As a military operation the siege 
was singularly uninteresting: its 
progress was regular from the first 
moment to the last, and it presented 
no special features which distinguish 
it from other attacks on fortified 
places. But its history, as it is 
written in the bulletins of the Com- 
mune, furnishes a curious example 
of the height of lying which men 
can attain when they have once 
made up their minds to sacrifice 
everything to the prolongation of a 
ruined and hopeless position. The 
attack affyanced slowly but steadily 
from day to day: the Versailles 
troops never lost a position which 
they had taken ; were never beaten, 
even in a skirmish ; and on no single 
occasion, from the 2d April f 
did the Commune gain one ’'step. 
But day after day, during those 
weary weeks, Paris was informed that 
“the Versaillaise were repulsed last 
night ;” that “the rurals were driven 
headlong from the ground yesterday, 
with a loss of three hundred killed, 
we having two men wounded ;” that 
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“our. fire has silenced -the Royalist 
batteries at Becon and Courbevoie,” 
that ‘“‘the gallant defenders of Fort 
Issy can hold out indefinitely, and 
have dismounted all the enemy’s 
uns at Meudon;” and so on regu- 
larly down to the last hour. And, 
strangely enough, these inventions 
were Believed by the majority of the 
National Guard, who really suppos- 
ed that they had the best of the 
fighting because the Commune told 
them so. The men engaged at par- 
ticular points, of course, knew the 
truth so far as those points were 
concerned; but the system adopted 
by the Commune of never acknow- 
ledging a defeat was practised with 
such resolution and completeness, 
that the mass of the garrison was 
kept in hope and confidence, and 
that even part of the population felt 
uncertain about the final result. It 
was not till about the 15th May 
that the Guards began to doubt, 
and grow discouraged; from that 
date the entrance of the Versailles 
troops was regarded by every body 
as imminent and inevitable. When 
it took place, on the afternoon of 
the 21st of May, there was no one 
on the ramparts to oppose it; and 
Maréchal Macmahon was able suc- 
cessfully to execute the complicated 
operation of marching 120,000 sol- 
diers into Paris through three gates 
in twelve hours. From that mo- 
ment there was an end of the Com- 
mune, for though the street-fighting 
occupied seven days, the mere fact 
that the Versaillaise were inside ter- 
minated the authority of the Hdtel 
de Ville, and reduced its inmates to 
a struggle for a few hours’ more life 
behind barricades. But though the 
civil power of the Commune finished 
on 22d May, it was from that same 
day that, having nothing more 
to lose, it showed itself in its 
_true character. Then began the 
fires and the assassinations; then 
began that frightful week which 
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will never be: forgotten by those 
who lived through it, of which no 
ag Hye ean convey the horror 
and the anguish. Over Paris hung 
a fog of smoke, through which the 
sun shone dimly; the shadows 
were no longer sharp, their edges 


_Were vague and blunted; at night, 


the moon’s light was so weak and 
sickly, as it struggled through the 
pall which filled the air, that it 
es an unreal look to every thing ; 

ere wa@ no gas anywhere; no one 
dared to venture out, for balls were 
ringing against the house-fronts, and 
shells were bursting, and smashed 
stone and glass were falling into the 
streets. But in the back rooms 
where the people crouched the news 
got in, “‘ The Tuileries are burning ; 
the Louvre, the Palais-Royal, the 
Conseil d’Etat, the Hotel de Ville, 
the Ministry of Finance, are all on 
fire; the hostages are murdered.” 
As the troops advanced, as each 

uarter was successively set on fire, 
the inhabitants rushed out to look, 


and, trampling over leaves and 
branches cut off the trees by shot, 
and over broken stones and bricks and 
glass, and through piles of paper torn 
by the soldiers off the walls, showing 
where the proclamations of the Com- 


mune been pasted, through 
pools of water where the paving- 
stones had been pulled up, past dead 
horses and dead men, the horses 
stiff and swollen and the men seem- 
ingly flatteffed and empty,—breath- 
ing the choking smok they hurried 
to see the ruins! A ghastly sight it 
was, but happily it did not last. 
The streets were cleared with aston- 
ishing rapidity, the fires burned out, 
the icades were pulled down ; 
and on the afternoon of the seventh 
day, the closing fight at Belleville 
having taken place that morning, 
all Paris was out of doors, and the 
place looked almost itself again. So 
instantaneous was the revival, so 
rapid the suppression of the traces 
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of the strife, that it seemed like a 
waking from a dream; but it was 
no dream, alas !—the blackened walls 
stand there still and the blood- 
marks on the walls of La Roquette 
are not effaced; they show us what 
the Commune means. 

And we need not limit our inter- 
pretation of its nature to the evi- 
dence which it supplied during its 
death-struggle. It is quite unneces- 
sary to leave the door ogen for the 
possible insinuation that the atro- 
cities of the end were provoked by 
the bitterness of battle and the fero- 
city of mad revenge. They were 
not accidents of the moment, pro- 
voked by failure and despair; they 
were resolutely organised before- 
hand, and formed but the culminat- 
ing point of an entire system, the 
only one which the Commune at- 
tempted to apply, and which reveals 
its true sense, its real intentions. 
That system had but one form of 
action—repression ; but one object 
—destruction. During the first few 
days of its existence the Commune 
affected to be liberal, but that pre- 
tefice was soon abandoned. One of 
its earliest acts was to declare that 
“the republican authorities of the 
capital will respect the liberty of 
the press, like all other liberties ; ” 
but it successively suppressed every 
periodical which criticised its acts, 
from the ‘ Figaro’ and the ‘ Gaulois,’ 
which vanished at the commence- 
ment, to the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ which was suspended on 
19th May. All the respectable news- 
papers in Paris, even the‘ Siecle,’ that 
veteran amongst republicans, were 
swept away, their place being taken 
by a variety of new journals de- 
voted to the Commune. The arrests 
of hostages, the perquisitions on the 
houses, the pillage in the churches, 
the seizure of men in the streets, 
are too well known for it to be ne- 
cessary to do more than allude to 
them as elements of the general 
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system. The pulling down of the 
house of M. Thiers, of the — 
Expiatoire (which was not completed 
for want of time), and of the Column 
Vendéme, were but first steps ‘to- 
wards the general demolition of all 
that is grand in Paris ; and in order 
that there may be no doubt about 
this—in order that the preconceived 
intention to burn the entire city. 
may not be disputed—it is wort 

while to quote the words which 
Jules Valles (member of the Com- 
mune) published in the ‘Ori du 
Peuple.’ He said on two different 
occasions, “ The forts may be taken 
one after the other; the ramparts 
may fall; still no soldier will enter 
Paris. Jf M. Thiers is a chemist, he 
will understand us. . . . The 
army of Versailles may demolish 
the ramparts, but let it learn that 
Paris will shrink from nothing : full 
precautions are taken.” ‘The words 
in Italics are clear enough; they 
distinctly imply the intention to 
blow up and burn; and when they 
are coupled with the formation, 
about the 10th of May, of a special 
company of so-called “trocketmen,” 
and with the official requisition, 
towards the same date, of all the 
petroleum in Paris, no room is left 
for doubt as to the reality of the 
project, or of the preparations which 
were made, wel eforehand, to 
realise it completely. Still more 
distinct warnings were given of the 
intention to establish a second 
“Terror,” different only from the 
first one in that the guillotine would 
have been replaced by the chassepot. 
On the 16th May, after the fall of 
the Column Vendéme, Miot said 
in his public speech, “‘ Thus far our 
anger has been directed only to 
material objects, but the day is 
coming when reprisals will be ter- 
rible.” Ranvier, member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, de 
clared on the same occasion, “ The 
Column Vendéme, the house of 
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Thiers, the Chapelle Expiatoire, are 
but national erections; the turn of 
traitors and Royalists will inevitably 
come if the Commune is forced to 
it”? When the moment arrived for 
the realisation of these menaces, the 
death-warrant of the Archbishop 
and the other victims was signed 
by Delescluze and Billioray in the 
following terms: ‘Citizen Raoul 
Rigault is charged, in conjunction 
with Citizen Régére, with the exe- 
cution of the decree of the Com- 
mune of Paris relative to the host- 
ages.” This decree was followed by 
another, organising the fires; ‘* Ci- 
tizen Millitre, with 150 rocketmen, 
will set on fire the suspected houses 
and the public monuments on the 
left bank of the Seine. Citizen 
Dereure, with 100 men, will do the 
same in the first and second arrondis- 
sements; Citizen Billioray, with 100 
men, will take the 9th, 10th, 
and 20th arrondissements; Citizen 
Vésinier, with 50 men, is specially 
intrusted with the Boulevards, from 
the Madeleine to the Bastille.—Sign- 
ed, Delescluze, Rég@re, Ranira, Jo- 
hannard, Vésinier, Brunel, Dombrow- 
ski.” And all this was done with 
wilful obstinacy, and as part of the 
acopted system. From the very 
first, these men refused to negotiate 
or yield; they meant to destroy, 
and they waited where they were 
for that sole purpose. M. Thiers 
declared, at the commencement of 
April, that if Paris surreudered at 
once, he would grant an amnesty to 
every one but the assassins of Lé- 
comte and Clement Thomas. This 
announcement was answered by a 
decree of the Commune, dated 5th 
April, stating that “every person 
accused of complicity with the Go- 
vernment of Versailles shall be im- 
mediately imprisoned and kept as a 
hostage ;” and by another decree, 
dated 8th April, proclaiming that 
“conciliation, under such circum- 
stances, is treason.” This evidence 
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proves that from its first hdéur of 
existence the Commune intended 
to fight it out; to reject all arrange- 
ments which might be proposed in 
the interest of peace; and to place 
its members and adherents in a 
position in which clemency towards 
them was impossible. They might 
have made terms for themselves if 
they had wished to do so. They 
preferred defeat; they publicly an- 
nounced that they had “made a 
pact wit death,” and that they 
would “‘bury themselves under the 
ruins of Paris.” They manifested 
throughout their intention of de- 
struction; and the inhabitants of 
Paris may indeed rejoice that that 
intention was only partially fulfilled ; 
not, however, from any hesitation or 
change of mind on the part of the 
Commune, but because the entrance 
of the troops was so sudden and 
rapid that there was no time to 
complete the preparations for blow- 
ing up and burning the entire city. 
The expenditure of the Commune 
must have reached a total of about 
£1,800,000, not including the debts 
which is left unpaid. It published 
its budget from 20th March to 30th 
April, showing an outlay, to the 
latter date, of £1,005,000; but as 
the cost of the last three weeks must 
have been proportionately much 
greater than that of the first forty 
days, a general estimate of £1,800,000 
is not likely to be exaggerated. Of 
the bullion’ accounted for to 80th 
April, about £900,000 was em- 
ployed for military purposes, and 
£100,000 for the civil wants of the 
Commune. The money was pro- 
vided by the seizure of £186,000 at 
the Ministry of Finance, by the re- 
quisition of £310,000 at the Bank 
of France, by the appropriation of 
£70,000 from the sale of tobacco in 
Paris, of £22,000 from the Stamp- 
Office, and of £12,000 from the rail- 
ways. The whole of the £600,000 
thus obtained belonged to the State ; 
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the balance of £400,000 was pro- 
duced by the municipal receipts 
of Paris, the octroi contributing 
£340,000 towards it. No explana- 
tion has been given of the origin of 
. the sum spent from 1st to 28th May ; 
all that is known'about it with cer- 
tainty is, that the zailway companies 
were forced to give about £100,000 
of it. The Finance Minister of the 
Commune, M. Jourde, was evidently 
an intelligent man: the means he 
employed were violent, but he used 
them skilfully ; and he showed more 
ability in his department than all 
his colleagues together, in their vari- 
ous branches of administration which 
they took upon themselves. He 
remained in office during the whole 
duration of the: Commune, though 
he tried to resign on one occasion: 
his management was therefore con- 
tinuous, while in all the other 
departments there were so many 
changes of ministers, from personal 
jealousy and accusations of treason, 
that the policy of no individual was 
ever pursued for more than a fort- 
night. The successive Ministers of 
War, Cluseret, Bergeret, and Rossel, 
were all imprisoned by their col- 
leagues; the last of them, Deles- 
cluze, died in office. Similar changes 
took place in the other functionaries 
of the Commune, all fearing the 
bitter suspicion of its members to- 
wards each other, and indicating 
that they were only prevented from 
fighting amongst themselves by the 
absolute necessity of temporary 
union against Versailles. 

Some surprise has been expressed 
out of France at the relative security 
of life and property which existed 
under the Commune, and at the 
order which was maintained in the 
streets. Jt is true that, excepting 
during the first fortnight, there 
was no housebreaking, and that there 
was no rioting out of doors, notwith- 
standing the general drunkenness of 
the men. Civil disorder was re- 
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placed by political tyranny; there 
was no robbery and no assaults ; and 
it is to the honour of the National 
Guards, that in the absence of all 
police and all restraint, they behaved 
so well. But if one imprudent Pari- 
sian was overheard saying a word 
against the Commune, or in favour 
of Versailles, he was instantly ar- 
rested. Fear was universal, not 
only of immediate imprisonment 
for incivism, or “want of sym- 
pathy,” but still more of a coming 
terror, in which the massacres of 
1790 would be renewed. Life in 
Paris under the Commune was 
dreary and ominous; but, with the 
exception of the réfractaires and 
the hostages, no one was absolutely 
in danger. Danger would evidently 
have come later on; and it is possible 
that, if the entrance of the army had 
been delayed for another week, the 
number of innocent victims would 
have been vastly greater. The 
emptiness and dulness of the streets 
were scarcely credible; a lady was 
literally never seen, and not a car- 
riage was visible, unless it happened 
to contain an officer of the Com- 
mune. The upper and middle 
classes had entirely -disappeared ; 
not a shutter was open in the rich- 
er quarters; the witnesses of the 
.scene were reduced to those who, 
for want of means or other private 


‘reasons, were unable to go away. 


The emigration reached the immense 
total of 400,000 persons, which, 
added to the number who had left 
before and after the Prussian siege, 
reduced the population from 
2,000,000 to 1,200,000. Never 
had such an exodus occurred before ; 
it must have shown the Commune 
the nature of the opinions entertained 
as to its intentions, and have con- 
vinced it that it was rightly judged 
by those who would have suffered 
most by it if they had remained in 
Paris. 


The Commune ended by the 
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death of about 14,000 of its ad- 
herents, and by the arrest of about 
32,000 others. These are such 
large figures that the Government 
has been accused of undue severity, 
and even of needless cruelty: but it 
should be borne in mind that the 
executions (which applied to about 
8000 men, 6000 having been :killed 
in battle) were ordered under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary pro- 
yocation of many kinds. Al? the 
public buildings were in flames ; 
women and children were going 
about with petroleum, seking to 
burn the private houses; the troops 
were fired at from windows after all 
fighting in the neighbourhood was 
over, and in streets where no en- 
gagement had taken place; officers 
were assassinated ; the defence took 
the form of savage destruction by 
every possible means; numbers of 
quiet people insisted on the annihi- 
lation of the insurgents, exclaiming 
that there would be no safety whilst 
any of them remained alive; there 
was a cry in the air for justice with- 
out mercy—for revenge of the mur- 
dered hostages ; and, finally, it must 
be remembered that the troops 
themselves were bitterly enraged, 
and were thoroughly indisposed to 
give quarter, or to hesitate at shoot- 
ing their enemies against a wall. 
The gentlest-hearted Parisians saw 
men led out to execution, and had 
not a word to say. Surely this 
state of feeling, which was almost 
universal during the seven days of 
fighting, was excusable; it is very 
horrible to hear at a distance that 
8000 unhappy wretches have been 
summarily shot; but the people 
on the spot, half suffocated by the 
smoke of a hundred flaming -build- 
ings, trembling for their own lives 
and homes, fired at and bombarded 
by the Communists with the sole 
object of adding to the ruin, were 
justified in calling for strong mea- 
sures, and the Government was 
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equally justified in applying them. 
All the spectators of those sights 
will say that sympathy for such 
fiends is totally misplaced, and 
that their immediate destruction, so 
long as they continued their work 
of fire and murder was absolutely 
indispensable. The ordinary forms 
of trial are now resumed; but it 
ought to be acknowledged that the 
Government, represented by mili- 
tary authority, had no alternative 
but to suspend them while the 
struggle lasted. 

Now that it is over, the feeling 
in France is that Paris has been 
made to pay for Europe, and that 
the Communal insurrection was far 
from being an entirely French ques- 
tion. It is urged that Paris hap- 
pened to present at a given moment 
certain political and material con- 
ditions which facilitated an ex- 
plosion, but that the true causes of 
that explosion exist elsewhere as 
completely as they did in Paris. 
There is exaggeration in this view 
of the matter, but it is correct with- 
in certain limits. It is exaggerated, 
because it does not sufficiently take 
into account the important action 
of the purely French elements of 
the Commune; it is correct in prin- 
ciple, because every country is more 
or less menaced by a similar out- 
break at some time or other. - Most 
of the revolutions which have oc- 
curred in Europe during this cen- 
tury have been direct or indirect 
results of a previous revolution in 
Paris; and on the present occasion 
it is more than ever probable that 
similar risings will attempted 
elsewhere, because of the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the agents who 
have just been defeated in France. 
The objects which the Commune 
proposed to attain are avowedly and 
publicly pursued by its friends in 
other countries of Europe: those 
countries may not yet be ripe for 
action, as Paris was; but if they 
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continue to be worked up by the 
Internationale, their turn will some 
day come. It is because they are 
convinced of this that the Parisians 
‘argue that they have suffered as 
a warning to the world; but how- 
ever right they may be in that 
impression, it rem@ins indisputable 
that the recent insurrection would 
have been no more possible in Paris 
than it is at Madrid or Brussels at 
this moment, if the revolutionary 
tendencies which may be said to 
exist in a chronic state amongst 
part of its population had not pre- 
pared the way for it, and facilitated 
its success. The share of the Inter- 
nationale in the responsibility of 
these events is enormous; but the 
Internationale did not do anything 
itself; it found half the work done 
beforehand by French Socialists, b 

French Communists, by French 
agitators, who had been conspiring 
for years before the Internationale 
was created. That society organised 
the discontented ; it brought together 
various elements which had pre- 
viously been conflicting between 
themselves; it supplied leaders, and 
probably money; but it was able to 
do all this solely because Paris was 
a willing instrument in its hands. 
Paris must accept its own share of 
the blame, and a very large share it 
is. 4ts lower classes furnished the 
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soldiers of the Central Committee ; 
its middle classes stood, for the most 
part, apathetically aside when the 
danger came ; its upper classes ran 
away. With such facts as these 
before our eyes, it is not possible 
to admit that Paris is an innocent 
victim, sacrificed for the enlighten- 
ment of Europe. Paris might have 
escaped if it had not lent itself to 
its own ruin. Europe may feel the 
deepest sympathy for its sufferings, 
but it cannot acquit it of the charge 
of having provoked them by its own 
acts. 

The French Chamber has ap- 
pointed a Committee of Investiga- 
tion into the circumstances which 
brought about the revolution of the 
18th March. These circumstances 
are somewhat imperfectly known 
thus far, and it is not yet possible 
to indicate them with absolute pre- 
cision ; but enough has come out al- 
ready to enable us to judge the main 
features of the story, and to recog- 
nise that the war of classes has se- 
riously commenced, and that the en- 
tire system of society is attacked. 
It is for the Governments of Europe 
to consider whether they can find 
the means of satisfying the appetites 
which are growing round them, or 
whether they will crush them out 
by force before it is too late. 








